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•    y  Foreword 
» 

This  report  constitutes  the  first  attempt  after  the  University 
Report  1972  to  give  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  overall 
situation  and  development  of  the  Austrian  institutions  of 
higher  learning.    It  differs  from  the  Univbrsity  Reports  sub-  ' 
mitted  by  the  Federal  Minister  to  Parliament  in  that  it  also 
contains  a  description  of  the  major  legal  provisions.  Such 
a  description  need  not  be  included  in  the  Reports  to  Parlia- 
ment, hut  it  is,  indispensable  for  a  disctission  of  the  problem 
on  an  international  level. 

Foy,  it  is  to  be  particularly  notad  that  this  report  fulfils 
a  second  major  function:    n^amely,  to  provide  the  ba^ground  ^ 
for  a  policy  review  of  Austrian  higher  education  by  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  OECD,  meeting  in  Paris,  13th  May, 
1975.    Preliminary  meetings  with  the  OEOD  Examiners  in  Vienna 
in  November,  1974  were  followed  by  the  Exaininers'  Report  set- 
ting out 'the  particular  agen^  for  the  discussions  in  this 
Committee.  '   ~  — — p-- 


-  This  is  the  first  report  to  deal  with  the  position  of  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  entire  educational 
system,  par-^cularly  in  the  field  of  tertiairy  education. 

Among  other  things,  the  use  of  modem  data  systems which 
.    "       has  been  intensified  since  1970,  ^and  the  available'  findings 
of  sociological  investigations  into  questi'ons  pertaining  to 
the  development  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  bear 
fruit  for  the  first  time;    In  many  instances  the  description 
of  the  situation  was  supplemented  by  attempts  to  analyse  tHe 
respective  problems.    Of  cours6,  some  aspects  had  to  remain 
purely  hypothetical. 

The  description  and  tlae  analysis  served  as  a  basis  for  a 
first  draft  of  the  fundamental  guidelines  for  the  future 
development  in  tertiary  education.    These  "fundamental  guide- 
Idtfes"  do  not  constitute  a  completely  elaborated  and  binding 
programme;  they  are  a  first  suggestion  for  the  overall  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem. 

Dr.  Hertha  Fimberg 
Federal  Minister  of  Science 
V    -  ^  and  Research  ^ 
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DEVELOPMENT  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

A  definition  of  post-secondary  education  is  problematic 
in  more  than  one  respect.  It  includes  questions  concerning 
the  comparability  of  the  various  levels  of  qualification,- 
i*e«,  on  the  one  hand  qualification  as  a  prerequisite  for 
the  entry  into  a  school,  and  the  qualification  level  of 
the  graduates  of  a  school, on  the  other.  Further  questions 
relate  to  an  equal  assessment  of  professional  education, 
general  education  and  professional  practice. 
The  access  to  post-secondary  education  or  "higher  studies" 
and  the  problem  of  equal  educational  opportunities  are 
discussed  be1ow« 

The  definition  of  post-secondary  education  as  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Report  is  pragmatic  and  provisional* 
It  includes  such  types  of  schools  where  the  acquisition 
of  a  "full  training  and  education"  presupposes  the 
secondary-school  leaving  certificate  as  an  entry  qualifica- 
tion, or  where  training,  professional  experience  or  special 
talent  are  recognized  by  law  as  equivalent  entry  quali-fica- 
tions . 

This  definition  is  provisional  insofar  as  plan,s  for  some 
kind  of  obligatory  education  following  regular  compulsory 
education  are  already  under  disxussion* 

The  difficulties  in  defining  'the  post-secondary  realiTi  shows 
that  although  the  necessity  of  reorganizing  post-secondary 
education  is  increasingly  realized,  no  clear  perspectives 
have  been  elaborated  to  date\ 

The  definition  in  this  Report  is  based  mainly  on  the 
status  quo  of  the  regulations  governing  the  access  to 
post-secondary  education*  Increasing  access  possibilities 
to  training  programmes  with  qualification  requirements 
above  tffcse  of  secondary  schools  would,  of  course,  reduce 
the  importance  of  the  secondary-school  leaving  certificate 

id 
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The  development  of  non-university  post-secondary 
education  was  not  initiated  until  the  School  Organization 
Act  came  into  force  in  1962. -Up  to  that  time  post-secondary 
education  was  more  or  less  identical  with  university 
education • 

/      '      The  Schoo ^Organization  Act  of  1962  established  training 
/  colleges  fW  primary  jSchool  teachers,  thereby  raising  the 

level  of  training  and'  education  for  compulsory  school 
teachers;  thus,  the  Act  created  schools  -  academies  and 
related  teaching  establishments  -  the  educational  level 
of  wh|»ch  is  above  tha^  of  secondary  schodls* 

The  academies  and  related  teaching  establishments  include: 

,  -  college,  for  social  workers; 

-  schools  for  the  training  of  vocational  school  teachers; 

-  training  colleges  for  primary-school  teac-hers; 

-  institutes  of  education. 


Another  important  step  is  the  estaibl  i shment  of  the  "Kolleg"* 
Under  section  7  of  the  School  Organization  Act  (schooling 
experiments)  Kollegshave  been  run  at  secondary  technical 
and  vocational  schools  since  the  school  year  1963/64.  ' 
They  are  designed  to  offer  vocation-oriented  training  to 
secondary-school  graduates  in  the  form  of  "short-cycle 
studies",  i.e«,  mainly  in  two-year  training  programmes. 

Vocational  courses  for  secondary-school  graduates  have 
been  held  at  secondary  schools  since  the  inter-war  period, 
being  the  predecessors  of  the  Kollegs  that  were  introduced 
in  1963  as  schooling  experiments.  They  are  mot  concluded  with 
a  leaving  examination,  and  thus  they  do  not  confer  the  same 
qualifications  as  the  respective  secondary  technical  and 
vocational  schools.  The  Kolleg  is  concluded  with  a  leaving 
examination  and  is  thus  regarded  as  offering  a  fully 
qualifying  vocational  training  on  the  level  of  the  secondary 
technical  and  vocational  schools. 
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Article  II  of  the  draft  of  the  5th  afiifindntent  to  the  School 
Organization  Act  on  schooling  experiments  in  technical  and 
vocational  education  provides  for  more  detailed  regulations 
concerning  the  Kolleg.  In  addition  to  the  Kol^egs,  jt  lists 
special  training  courses  and  preparatory  programmes  with 
similar  objectives.  According  to  the  explanations  attached 
to  this  draft,  these  provisio.ns  are  designed  to  introduce 
"the  institutionalization  of  new  types' of  school  irv  the 
area  of  intermediate  and  secondary  technical  and  vocational' 
training"  (1).  On  the  one  hand,  alternatives  to  scientifi" 
professional  training  (diploma  studies)  are  to  be  created; 
on  the  other,    the  demands  of  the  economy  for  medium-rankin 
experts  are  to  be  met.  ' 

V 

Around  the  same  time  the  Federal  Act  of  March  22,  1961, 
concerning  the  Regulation  of  nursing,  para-medi caT and 
auxiliary  medical  services  provided  the  legal  bases  for  the.j 
professional  training  of  the  medium-rank  para-medical  personnel 
The  amendment  of  October  30,, 1970,  added  the  training  programme 
for  orthopedic  services* 

Prior  to  the  Art  School  Organizatioi  Act  of  1970,  the  art 
schools  r  with  the  exception  of  the  Vienna  Academy  oTFine 
Art,  which  has  had  a  university  statute  since  1872  -  had^the 
status  of  academies;  yet  de  facto  {hey  already  had  be^ 
recognized  as  institutions  of  higher  learning  (University 
Report  1972,  vol.  I,  p. 273);  the  de  jure  recognition  was 
effected  by  the  Federal  Act  of  August  1,  1970,  (B6b1.  Nr. 
54/1970), 

The  development  can  thus  be  characterized  in  two  respects: 
first,  byla  shift  of  educational  programhies  from  the  secondary 
into  the  post-secondary  realm,  and  second,  by  the  de  jure 
recognition  of  the  academies  as  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

\ 


(1)  Article  II 

Explanations  to  section  7  of  the  government  bill  on  the 
5th  amendment  to  the  School  Organization  Act  of  1972. 
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The  vocatipnal  courses  for  secondary  school  graduates 
and  the^Koll^gs  at  secondary  technical  and  vocational 
schools,  the  academies  and  related  teaching  establishments 
(1),  and  the  para-medical  schools^hus  fall  within  the 
area  of  vocation-oriented  training  and  further  education. 
The  general  "Hochschul kurse"  and  "Hochschullehrgan^e", 
mentioned  in  s'e-ction  18  of  the  General  University  Studies* 
Act,  may  also  be  included  in  this  category. 

Under  section  1,  subsec.  2.,  lit.  a-d  of  the  General 
University  Studies  Act,  studies  at  the, degree-granting 
institutions  of  higher  learning  (henceforth  called 
flini  versi  ties" )  have  the  following  objectives: 

"  a)    the  development  of  sci'ence    and  the  training 
and  education  of  future  scientists... 

b)  the  scientific  professional  training... 

c)  education  tin^ough  science/.. 

d)  the  further  Education  of  university  graduates 
in  the  light  of  ^(jientif ic  progress."  ^ 


(1)    The  School  Organization  Act  of  1962  defines  the 
tasks  of  the  academies-' and  related  teaching 
establishments  as'  follows: 


v"Section  79.  \The    Task  of  the  School  for  Higher 

^~^ocial  Occupations. 

It  shall  be  the  task  of  the  school  for  higher  social 
occupation's  to  deyelop  the  secondary  education  of 
its  pupils,  by  training  them  in  the  knowledge  and 
skills  required' for  m(^re  advanced  occupational 
activities  in* the  field  of  social  work*" 

"Section  110.  The  Task  of  the  Schools  for  the 
Training  of  Vocational -School  Teachers. 
It  shall  be  the  task  of  the  schools  for  the  training 
of  vocational  school  teachers  (Beruf spadagpgi sche 
Lehranstal ten)  to  impart  to  their  students  the 
vocational  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  enable 
them  tp  qualify  as  teach'ers  of  domestic  science'  and 
vocational  subjects  at  intermediate  and  secondary 
technical  and  vocational  schools*" 

"Section  118.  The  Tas1<  of  the  Teacher-training  Colleges 
It  shall  be  the  task  of  the  teachfer-training  colleges 
to  develop  the  secondary  education  of  students  of 
su.itabTe  vocational  dispositions,  knowledge  and  skill 
by  trai ning'  them  as  primary-school  teachers."  \^ 
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Thus,  the  objectives  of  university  studies  differfrom 
those  of  vocational  education  insofar  as  they  serve  as 
preparation  for  a  profession,  and  hence,  the  studies  at 
the  universities  are  more  subject-  than  professions- 
oriented.  In  additi.oa,  further  objectives  are- also  defined. 
Yet,  the  decisive  factor  remains  .to  be  the  difference  in 
the,  qualifications  conferred  upon  graljuation All  regular 
degree  studies  at  uniyersities  are  concluded  with  an 
academic  degree.  c 

In  addition  to  th£  di fference^in  the  levels  of  qualification 
and  educational  objectives,  special  principles  apply  to 
the  organization  of  studies  at  the  universities  (section  1, 
subsec.  1  of  the  General  University  Studies  Act  of  1966, 
section  6"  of  the  University  Organization  Act  of  1955),  namfely, 
the  freedom  of  science  and  teaching,  the  combination  of  ■ 
•research  and  teaching,  the  openness  toward  the  variety  of 
scientific  teachings  and  scientific  methods,  the  freedom 
of  learning,  the  cooperation  of  teachers  and  students,,  and 
the  autonomy  of  the  universities. 
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.TRAINING  AND  EDUCATIONAL  POSSIBILHIES 

About  three  types  of  training  programmes  lead  to  various 
levels  of  qualification: 

a)  vocational  courses  for  secondary-school  graduates 
and  KoJlegs;  their  educa^tional  level  corresponds 
approximately  to  that  of  the  secondary  technical  and 
vocational  school s ; 

b)  academies  and  related  teaching  establishments  as  an 
intermediate  level  before  the  iiniversities'; 

c)  regular  degree  studies  at  universities,  their  objectives 
*are  scientific  professional  training  including  the 

training  of  secOndary-school  teachers  as  well  as  the 
recruitment  of  future  scientists. 

Regular  studies  at  art  schools  including  the  training 
of  Secondary-school  teachers. 

The  main  differences  are:  the  duration,  the  degree  to  which 
the  training  programmes  are  profession-oriented,  the  quali- 
fi^cations  conferred,  and  the  organization  of  courses. 

Training  programmes  in  the  individual  professional 
areas  are:  ^ 

di)  training  for  technical,  and  commercial  profession^: 
vocational  courses  for  secondarry-school  graduates, 
Kolleg$,  possibly  general  "Hochschul 1 ehrgange"  and 
"Hochschulkurse"; 
b)  train;ing  of  teachers: 

bdi)    for  general  compulsory  schools:  training  colleges 

for  primary-school  tea'chers;  ' 
bb)    for  Vocational  and  technical  compulsory  schooVs: 

institutes  of  education; 
be)    for  intermediate  and  secondary  technical  and 

vocational  schools  unless  university  studies  are 
required:  schools  for  the  training  ctf  vocat-i ona.V n 
school  teachers  (training  programmes  in  homo  economics 
and  the  trades),  institutes  of  education; 
.bd)    for  secondary  schools:  teacher  training  programmes, 
at  the  universities  and  art  schools.  ^  . 

V  .  1-5  '  • 


c)  train-fna  far  socfal  professions:  college  for  social 
vorkers;'  .  ... 

d)  training  of  para-medical  assistantsr  para-medical 
schools;  ' 

e)  scientific  studies  at  universities,  which  are 
usually  not  oriented  toward  a,  certain  profession.    '  • 
University  studies  lead  to  the  traditional  academic 
professions  as  well  as  to  higher  positions  in  various 
professional  areas.       <  ^ 

The  post-secondary  training  and  ..educational  possibilities 
offered  are  ch'ap^icterized  by  tfcie  dominant  position  of  the 
universities  and  the  predomina;ice' of  teacher  "training 
institutions  in  the  non-university  field.- As  alternatives 
to  university  studies  and  to  teacher  training, tliere  are 
only  training  programmes  for  social  professions,., for  para- 
medical services  and  the  vocational  bourses  for  seLcondary- 
school  graduates  and  the  Kol-legs.  The  still  relatively  small 
range  of  post-secondary  programmes  outstde  teacher  training 
characterizes  a  transitional  phase  in  the  total  process  o? 
restructuritig  post-secondary  education. '   /-  - 

This  process  of  reorganization  is  not  limited  to  Austria:.'-  ' 
In  June  1973  the  OECD  conference , on  future  structures,  of  ' 
pos^rsecondar'y  education  dealt  with  the  overall' situation. 

•     •  ■    '  ,    -  ■     '■  ■  " 

The  admission  prerequisites  for  post-secondary  educaVipna-T 
institutions  differ  from  each  other  considerably.  Under  .  ' 
special  circumslrances  some, Institutions,  such  as  the -college 
'for  social  worker^,  the  art',  schools,  the  para-medical '  schools 
and  the  schools  for. the,  training  of  vocationa-l-&cii.ool  ^ 
teachers,  accept  applicants  without  a  secondary-school 
leaving  certifica.t6."Severarsch6ols  require  special  ;     T  ' 
aptitude  tests  in  addition  to  the  secondary-s^shool  leaving 
certificate.         ,       .  '         .    '  .  '  >- 


Some  of  the  siecondary-school  graxluates  may  also  attend 
training  programmes  that  are  not  listed  here  undeT  post- 
secondary  education.  (1) 

'  ■% 

The  following  statements  are  limited  to"  a  presentation 
of  the  data  material  of  official  statistics.  (2)  > 

The  data  on  post-secondary  education  ^have.been  taken 
from  several  official  statistics.  The  ^following  tables 
do  not  give  the  sources  in  detail. 


E.g.  schdols  ^for  the  tj^airiing  of  teachers  and. 
educatiojrial  assistants  that -are  not  reg[arded  a^  ' 
post-secondary  insti tutionsv 

,    ■  1  '  '  .  .    .  -• 

(2X  For  this  reason  some  educational  training  programmes 
e.g.>  the  training. of  lay  teachers  of  religion .were* 
not  included  in^ the  Report.    ,  > 

According  .to  information  from'  the  "Katechetisches 
Instituf"  in  the  school .yearM973/74    237  persons 
.    participated  in  such  training  ^(Jrogrammes  in  Vienna. 


ATTENDANCE 

The  number  of  persons  wUhoat  a  sfecondary-school  leaving^ 
certificate  who  attehd^'po*st-sec*ondary  educational  *insti tutions, 
as  defined  in  this  Repor.t  is  very  low.  Only  2  percent  of 
the  beginners  do  not  have  a  secondary-school  J eaving 
certificate  (3  percent  women,  J  percent  men).^  (1)  As 
concerns  admission  prerequisites!  persons  without  a 
secondary-school  leaving  certificate  may  a.ttend*  school s 
for  the  training  of  vocational  school  teachers,  colleges 
for  social  workers,  para-jnedi cal  schools  as  well  as 
art  schools. 

The  transfer  rates  can  be  calculated  only  for  the 
u^ni ve'rsities,  as  only  university  statistics  are 
available;  wi'th  regard  to  other  types  of  schools  only 
rough  estimates  are  possible  by  comparing  the'  number  of  ^ 
secondary-school^raduates  of  the  school  year  1972/73 
with, that  of  ther  beginners  of  the  academic  year  1973/74.  . 

Not  included  are  all  those  secondary-school  graduates 
v/ho  embark  on  training  courses  that  are  not  listed  here. 
Thus,  the  percentage  of  seqondary-school  graduates  who 
continue  their  education  is  most  likely  higher  than 
Indicated  i^n' this  Report.  The  transfer  rates  apply 
therefore  only, to  post-sefeondary  education  as  defined  in  the 
present  Report.  .         •  , 


(1)    The  numbers  of  second^^^school  .graduates  in  these 
schools  are  estima^tes^  as  no  ^statistical  material 
.  is  available.  The  art 'school Skare  a  very  special'  case: 
thq  University.  Report  1972  (vol.  1,  p.  276)  estimated 
the  share  of  students  with  a  secondary-school  leaving  ' 
certificate  at  40  percent  out  of  the  total  number  of 
student?  ^t  the  art  schools.  Only  Austrian  first-semester 
,   r-egular  degree  students  were  included  in  that 

Investigation.  About  80  percent- of  them  are  older  than 
18  years.  It  was  assumed,  and  that  assumpti^pn  Vis  somewhat 
prob.l^atic/ that  those  students  had  a.  secondajty-school ' 
leaving  certificate  (University  Report  1972^  v^o^ .  I,p.271K 
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Graph  1:    Transfers  of  secondary-school  graduates  to 
post-secondary  education 
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On  the  basis  of  rough  estimates  one  can  assume  that  about 
85  percent  of  secondary-school  graduates,  of  the  school  year 


women  than  men  acquire  university  entry  qualifications  at 
secondary  technical  and  vocational  s*choo1s. 


A  general  survey  on  the  attendance  figures  relating  to 
post-secondary  education  reflects  the  educational 
opportunities.  In  the  winter  semester  (school  year)  1973/74 
there  weVe  a  total  of  71,155  students  in  post-secondary 
education,  80  percent  of  whom  attended  a  university.  About 
1  10  percent  of  the  students  were  e^nrolTed  in  the  training 
colleges  for  primary-school  teachers^  four  percent  at  the 
art  schools,  th^e  remainder  of  6  percent  at  the  other  types 
of  schools. 


secondary-sthool  graduates  continue  their 
education  imWd^ately.  On.  the  assumption  th^t  ^ 
the  transfer  pattern  remains  fairly  constant, 
the  shift4S--caused  by  the  differencfes  ir^- 
graduation  classes  seem  to  be  negligible* 


,  20 
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Table  1:  Pupils  (students)  in  post-secondary 
education  in  the  school  year  ^ 
(winter  semester)  1973/74 


Total 
Number  in  % 


Universities 

regular  degree  students 

(Austrians )  « 

Art  schools 

regular  students  (Austrians) 

College  for  the  draining 

of  primary-school  teachers  (i) 

School  for  the  training  of 
vocational  school  teachers  ( 1 ) 

Federal  seminar  for 
agricultural  training  and 
education  (1) 

College^or  social  workers  (1) 

Para-medical  schools  (1) 

Vocational  training  courses 
for  secondary-school  graduates 
at  secondary  technical  and 
vocational  school s  ( 1 )  (2)  . 

T  0  t  a.  1  (4) 


58,613 
2,822 
7,243 

.  135 


63  (3) 
386 

777  (3) 


i,116 
71,155 


'  82.4 
4.0 
10.2 
0,2 

0.1 
0.5 
1.1 

1.6 
100.0 


(1)    ^<.,,,the  number  of 
1  s  e^rtmftmgJ  y  low^ 


foreiji:ft€rs  who  .attend  such  schools 
s  not  taken  into  consideration' 


(2)  Including  71  students  in  the  two-y^ar  vocational  course 
In  the  hotel  trade  for  secondary-school  graduates 

(3)  Number  of  pupils  of  1972/73  ,  "  ' 

(4)  •^The  columns  do  not  always  total  100  percervt 
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The  number  of  students    registering  for  the  first  time 
or  pupils  in  their  first  year  of  training  has  doubled 
since  1967.  A  comparison  of  the  various  educational 
possibilities  shows  that  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  occurred  particularly  at  the  universities  and 
the  training  colleges  for  primary-school  teachers.  The 
otfier  types  of  schools  also  report  increasing  student 
figures,  but  they  are  rather  insignificant  from  the 
quantitative  point  of  view:  The  number  of  those  wfio^egan 
their  studies  at  the  universities  or  entered  the  training 
colleges  for  p^rimary-school  teachers  has  increased  by 
more  than  6,000  since  the  winter  semester  1967/68; 
the  number  of  persons  enrolling  in  other  post-secondary 
training  programmes  has  increased  by  no  more  than 
approximately  7.00.    - 

One  oTn;he""rea^sons  for  the  marked  increase  in  the  number 

of  students  in  post-secondary  educatior}^^i s  the  growing 

number  of  women  who  are  making  use  of  tlfe  available 

educational  possibilities:  The  number  of  female  students 
« 

has  more  than-doubled  since  the  year  1966/67;  the  number 
of  pupils  and  students  has  increased  onlj^  by  50  percent. 
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Mainly  women  enter  non-university  education: 
Schools  for  the  training  of  vocational  teachers  and  para- 
medical schools  are  attended,  almost  exclusively  by  women; 
at  the  training  colleges  for  primary-school  teachers, 
the  college  for  social  workers,  the  Federal  seminar  for 
agricultural  training  and  education  there  are  twice  as 
many  women  as  men. 

The  individual  training  programmes  have  differing  lengths. 
The  best  basis  for  comparing  the  attendance  figures  for 
the  different  schools  is  a  comparison  between  the  students 
registering  for  the  first  time  and  those  students  or  pupils 
who  are*in  their  first  or  only  year  of  post-secondary 
training.  } 


ERLC 
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Table  2:    Students  (pupils)  in  post-secondary 
education  in  the  winter  semester 
(school  year)  1973/74,  in  their 
f.irst  semester  (first  year  of  training) 


• 

m< 

number 

J 1  e 
in  % 

tema  i 
number 

e 

in  % 

4*  /\  -f  a 

to  to 

number 

1 

'in  % 

Uni versi  ties , 
rpouldr  dporpp 

Students  (Austrian)  (1) 

5,465, 

■73.1- 

r 3,776 

49.5 

9^241 

61.2 

Art  schools,  , 
regular  students 
(Austrian)  (2) 

332 

4.4 

273 

3.6 

605 

4.0 

/ — 

Training  college  fop 
prin:ary-  school 
teachers  (3) 

1,075 

14.4 

2,463 

32.3 

3,5?8 

« 

23.4 

School  for  the 
training  of  vocational 
.school  teachers  (3) 

.  1  1 

0.0 

72 

« 

0.9 

73 

0.5 

Federal  seminar  for  ^ 
agricultural  training 
iind -education      '  (3) 

i 

9 

0.1 

« 

27 

o;4 

36 

0.2 

College  for  social 
.workers      (3)  (4) 

83 

1.1 

226 

3.0 

-  309 

2.0 

Para-medical 
schools      (3)  (5) 

23 

^  0.3 

405 

5.3 

428 

2.8 

Vocational  training 
courses  for  secondary- 
sclhool  graduates  at 
secondary  technical  and 
vocational  schools  (3) 

493 

6.6 

381_ 

.  5.0 

874 

5.8 

Total 

7,481 

loo; 

■  7,623, 

15,104 

=  =  =     =  = 

'  100 

ERIC 


Students  registering  for  the  first  time 

first-semester  studeints  •  ■ 

As  the  number  of  foreign  students  is  rather  low,  it  is 

not  taken  into  consideration.  In  alj  cases  first-semester 

and  second-semester  ^students  QV^  stuUents  who  are  in  the 

first  or  only  year  of  training. 

Without  preparatory  training  courses.  • 

Number  of,  pupils  of  the  school  year  1972/73  without  the 

number  of  pupils  at  the  school,  for.logopedic-phoniatric 

services  at  Linz  and  the  s'chool  for  radiological-technical 

services  at  Graz,  ^  ^ 

■24  V  '  . 


\ 

V 
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Table  3:    Graduates  in  post-secondary 
education 


school 
(academi  c 
vear 

roa 

number 

le* 
in  % 

f  eiiii 
number 

in  % 

to 

number 

tal 
in  % 

Universities 

1972 

3,2,64 

67 

1,138 

25 

.  4,402 

47 

Art  s  diool  s 

1972 

172 

4 

'^122 

3 

?94 

■■  -J-- - 

Training  colleges  for 
primary  school  teachers 

1973 

1,109 

23 

2, ''672 

59 

3,781 

40 

Schools  for  the  training 
of  vocational  school 
teachers 

1972 

54 

1 

54 

Federal  seminal  for 
agricul turaJ  trai ning 
and  education 

1972 

•  • 
22 

« 

41. 

.  1 

63 

1 

College  for  social 
*  workers 

1972  ■ 

8 

« 

16 

« 

>24 

• 

Para-medi cal  school s 

1972 

15 

4 

27;1 

6 

286 

3 

Vocational  courses  for 

secondary- school  1 eavers 

at  secondary  technical 

and  vocational  schools 

• 

1972 

• 

281 

6 

199 

4 

'  480 

5 

Total 

4,871 

100 

4,513 

100 

9,384 

100 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  graduates  shows  that  the  non- 
uriiversfty  training  programmes  are  more  often  successfully 
cancluded  than  the  university  programmes.  The  highest  success  rate* 
is  reported  at  training  colleges  for  primary-school  teachers,  at 
which  only  25  percent  of  the  beginners  in  post-secondary  education 
are  enrolled,  but  which  account  for  40  percent  of  the  -graduates . 
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An'  estimate  conceirning  secondary-school  graduates  shows 
that  a  fairly  high  number  of  them  continue  in  postrsecondary 
education-  A  person,  once  having,  received  the  qualification 
for     post-secondary  education*  will  very  1-ikely  make  use 
of  th4s  possibility.  0.nly  a  smaU  percentage  of  the 
population  acquires  the  qualification  for  this  type*  of 
education;  therefore,  the  number  of  students  in  the  post- 
secondary  field  is  rather  low  in  comparison  with  the  total 
resident  population  of  the  same  age^'^g^ups  (1);  however. 


the< percentage  is  increasing  considerably* 


In  the  winter  semester  (sch6ol-^ar)  1967/68  the  ratio 
between. beginners  in  po'st-seco'i^ry  education  and  the 
resident  population  (of  .  the;  same^e  groups)  was  16  to  1,000; 
in  1973/74  it  was  alrealFj%^l;tJ"^000. 


i  'r"' 


(1)    Because  ofjthe  differing  -lengths  of  the  training 

^programmes  in  the  individual  types  of  schools 
.  -    a  calculation  is  reasonable  only  for  those  in 
^      their  first  year  of  training* 
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Table  4:    Percentage  of  pupils  and  students  (beginners)  (1) 


in  post-'secondary  education  since,  the  winter 
semester  1967/68  (2) 


Percentage  of  pupils  and  students 
in  the  Resident  population, 
aged  18  to  under  22'  years 


male  (in  %)  female  (in  %)  total  (in  %). 

1967/68  2.11           '  1.12  1.63 

1969/70  2,72  2.14  .ZAA 

1970/71  ^      3.65  2.51  3.10 

1971/7^  3.71  '  3.31  3.51 

,11972/73  '3.50  3.27  3.38 

1973/74  3.51  3.48  3.50 


(1)  students  registering  for  the, first  time  or  first- 
semester  students  or  pupils  and  students  in  their 
first  year  of  training 

{Zy  Without  art^schools,^  the  Federal  seminar  for 
agricultj^ral .  training  and  education,  and  the 
para-medical  schools. , 


The  post-secondary  educational  institutions  are  ( 
concentrated  in*1§ome  Federal  Provinces,  above  aTl  in  ^ 
Vienna,  with  more  than  50  percent  of  all  students  or 
pupils  in  post-secondary  education.  Vienna' dominant 
position  applies  to  all  post-secondary  educational 
institutions  with  the^exception  of  training  co' -leges 
for  primary-school  teachers,  the  Kollegs  and  the 
vocational  courses  for  secondary-school  graduaj:es  at 
secondary  technical  and  vocational  schools,  Th4  Federal 
Provinces  |of  Burgenland,  Vorarlberg,  Lower  Aus  iria  and 
Carinthia  ihave  rather  few  post-secondary  institutions; 
yet  they  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  provinces  with 
adequate  facilities, 

.   ■       "         ^  '" 

As  concerns  the  regional  distribution  of  educational 
institutions,  one  can  speak  of  feeding  areas  tJftt  comprise 
several  Provinces  with  the  post-secondary-^'educational 
institutians  being  concentrated  in  one  Province"  only. 

Statistical  data  on  the  social  backgrounds  of  pupils  and 

stydents  in  non-university  pos^t-secondary  education 

are  available  only  for  training  colleges  for  primary-school 

teachers. 
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Table  5:    Educational  backgrounds  of  thefareTiftrs  of  students  at 


training  colleges  for  prfmary-school  teachers 
and  universities. 


Education  of 
fathers 


students 

at  training  colTeges    at  uni^     -educational  level 
for  primary-scho^      versities    of  the  male 
teachers  ^  working  population. 

«^(in  %)  (in  %)       aged  AO  -  under 

65  years    (in  %) 


school  without 
secondary-school 
leaving  exam. 

secondary  school 

University 

No  data 

Total  (1) 


'  72.0 
17.5 
8.2 
2.2 

100.0 


48.9 
19.7 
26.4 
5.9 

100.0 


88 
7 
5 

lob 


(1)    The  columns  do  not  always  tota,!  100  %. 
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The  figures  reveal  thalt  the  social  backgrounds  of 
university  students  differ  markedly  fromthose  of  , 
students  who  attend  the  training  colleges  for  primary- 
school  teacher^:  The  fathers  of  a  little  less  that 
50  percent  of  the  university  students  have  ivo  secondary- 
school  leavtng  certificate,  v/hile.the  figure 'fo/ fatfreps' 
of  students  ^t  the  training  callages  for  primary-school 
teachers  is  alinost  75  percent,  OnTy'8^2  percent  of' the 
fathers  of  students  at  the  training  colleges*  for         /  ' 
primary-school  teachers  have  a  university.^'degrefe;    ^  * 
the  corre^sponding  figure  for  the  fathers  of  ^inivers»ity 
students  is  26.4  percent.  ^    ,      \  .  ' 

Even  tfjough  no  data  are  available  on  the\other  post- 
secondary  schools,  one  x:an  assume  that  the^  social, 
backgrounds  .of  the  pupils  and  studenjts  more^.  or  less 
correspond  to  those  of  the  students  at  the  training 
colleges  for  primary-school  teachers.  This  -sh^ws  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  non-university  post-s^fecondary-.^education 
is  increasing  in  importance  as  possibilities  af\a^dvance- 
ment  are  offered  to  young  people  from  population  group! 
that  have  no  close  relation  to  edu^cation;.on  the  other 
hand,  this  educational  realm  seems  to  be  less  attractive 
for  young  pe.ople  from  social  groups  with  a  hfgher 
educational  level  ^or  better  professional  standing* 


EDUCATIONAL"  INSTITU.TIONS 


Types  of  studies 


( 


The  education  and  training  offered  at  the  twelve  uni- 
versities .comprise  almost  exclusively  regular  des'ree  studies 
with  a  prescribed  minimum  duration  of  eigh.t  to  ten  semestejis 
(see  also  2.2.6).  Regular  degree  students  may  enroll  in 
about  100  study  programmes.  Furthermore,  a  number  of  study 
programmes  offer  specialized  training' during  the  second 
.section  of  studies.  There  areonly  a  few  other' types  of 
studies,  with  low  attendance  figures.' 

There  are  several  types  of  studies  the  principles  of  which 
were  regulated  by  the  General  University  Studies  Act  of 
1966  and.  later  on  by  special  studies  acts: 

1.    regular  degree  studies: 

a)  normal  type:    comprising  a  minimum  of  eight  to  ten 

semesters; 

b)  special  type:  "studium  irregula're"  and  study 

-  experiment; 

c)  short  (-cycle)  studies 

.  2.    "Hochschulkurse"  and  ''Hochschul lehrgSnge"  '  • 

-^or  non-degree  students  and  auditing  students. 

Regular  degree  studies  , 

Regular  degree  studies  are  organized  into  three  stages: 
The  diploma  studies  offer  scientific  professional  training 
and  are  divided  into  two  sections  of  studies.  They  are 
followed  by, the  doctoral  studies,  which  a»:e- devoted  to 
scientific  training  per  se  and  last  for  at  least  two  more 
semesters,  * 
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The  first  section  of  studies  primarily  provides  ain 
iTitroduction  into  the  study  programme  and  training  in  the 
fundamentals.  The  second  section  is  devoted  to  a  further 
penetration  into  the  subject  matter.  The  studies  of 
medicine  are*  organized  in  a  different  way;  they  are  div-ided 
into  three  sections  and  are  concluded  with  the  doctoral 
degree  (1), 

Under  the  General  University  Studies  Act,  the  individual 
studies  are  regulated  on  three  levels:  studies  act  -  study 
regulation  of  th'e  Federal  Ministry  -  study  regulation  of 
the  academic  authority. 

In. agreement  with  the  principles  of  legality  as  laid  down 
in  the  Austrian  Federal  Constitution,  the  in/luence  of  the 
state  on  the  organization  of  the  study  rules  is  refVected 
mainly  by  the  fact  that  studies  can  be  regulated  only  on 
the  basis  of  laws.  Furthermore,  the  review  procedure 
(also  see  2.7.1)  shall  guarantee  that  not  only  aspe<:ts  of 
a  complete  and  complex  scientific  training,  but/.also  of  a 
meaningful  professional  training  are  taken  into  consider- 
'ation  wfr6n  special  studies,  acts  are  drafted.  Only  the 
decision  of  the  legislators  permits  the  Ministry  to  fulfill 
their  coordi nat i,ng  function  by  issuing  the  ^ 
ministerial  study  regulations*  Then  the  academic  authorities, 
i.e.,  the  study  commissions,  have  the  task  of  .organizing 
studies  in  detail  by  issuing  academic  study  regulations. 

Thus,  the  influence  of  the  state  concerns  the  structure 
and  the  general  principles  of  the  individual . studies , 
whereas  it  is  the  task  of  the  academic  authorities  to 
organize  them  i*n  detail.  The  university  teacher  is  ' 
responsible  for  organizing  the  contents  and  the  methods 
of  the  individual  course. 


(1)    As  of  autumn  1974,  only  the  studies  of  law/  veterinary 

medicine  and  Lutheran  theology  were  not  yet  regulated 

in  accordance  with  the  p-rinciples  set  forth  in  the 
General  University  Studies  Act. 
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The  system  of  studies  as  laid  down  in  the  General 
University  Studies  Act  and  the  subsequent  special 
studies  acts  is  based  on  the  cooperat^'on  of  the  legis- 
lator, the  ministerial  university  administration  and  the 
academic  authorities*  It  was  deemed  necessary  that  the 
task  of  issuing  the  academic  study  regulations  be 
transferred  to  special  academic  authorities  composed 
in  a  one-third  parity,  namely,  the  study  commissions* 
They  are  responsible  for  tf\e  elaboration  and  the  legally 
binding  issuance  of  academic  study  regulations,  which  in 
addition  regulate  the  examinations*  The  study  regulations 
should  have  a  proper  structure  as  concerns  didactics  and 
should  guarantee  that  talented  and  industrious  persons, 
studying  vWi thout  any  outside  interference,  are  actually* 
in  a  poisTtion  to  terminate  their  studies  within  the  period 
of  time  envisaged  by  law*  Prov;ision  is  made  both  for  a 
facultative  shortening  of  studies  in  the  case  of  parti- 
cularly talented  and  industrious  students  and  for  an 
individual  organization  of  studies* 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  clumsiness  in- 
herent in  the  system*  Yet,  provisibii  is  made  that  not  on\y 
the  state^  and  universities  influence  the  organization  of  \ 
the  study  rules,  but  also  that  prospective  regulations  are\ 
publicly  discussed  as  part  of  the  review  procedure;  in 
parti cul ar\^  1  abour  and  management  should  jjave  the 
opportunity  to  submit  comments* 

All    Austrians  are  admitted  as  regular  degree  students 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  18,  who  submit  proof  of        •  . 
qualification  for  university  studies  (s^t:ondary-school 
leaving  certificate  and  possibly  additional  examinations)* 
and  who  submit  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  if  the 
secondary-school  leaving  exafiiination  was  taken  more  than 
six  months  prior  to  application  for  admission  (section  6 
of  the  General  Universi ty, Studies  Act).  .  ' 
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Diploma  examinations  and  rigorosa  are  academic  examinations 
as  well  as  $tate  examinations.  Passing  them  entitles  one 
to  the  use  of  an  academic  degree;  they  grant  -  possibly  on 
l^he  basis  of  additional  practical  training  r  the  right  to 
perform  the  respective  academic  profession  (e*g.,  Mag^phil  * 
secondary-school  teaching  qualification)  (sections  34-40 
of  the  General  University  Studies  /Vet). 

"Studium  irregulare" 

These  studies,  existing  since  1966;  are  regular  dtsgree 
studies  which  can  be  individually  organized' by  thle  student 
himself  and  which  offer  choices  going  beyond  those  of 
regular  degree  studies. 

  > 

"At  the  request  of. a  degree  student,  a  combination  of  study 

fields  whose  studies  are  reg.ulated  by  various  special. 

University  Studies  Acts  and  the  study  regulations  of  the 

Ministry  shall  be  permitted  by  the  Federal ^Ministry  of ^ 

Science  and  Research,  after  hearing  the  competent  academic 

authorities,  in  those  cases  wher'e  this  combination  appea 

/t^'^be  scientifically  meaningful ,  and  is  eighter  pedaoj^^cally 

justified  or  meets  a  cTemand  for  this  kind  of  aca^d^mic 

profeisional  training  and  where  there  is  ey;itfence  that  the 

alternative  subje^c'ts  specified  in  the  >tudy  regulations  of 

the* Mini str^'"^o  not  suffice  to  attain  the  goal  of  learning 

(studiluiTrirregulare). "  (sec*  13i  subsec-  3  of  tJie^^General 

Univerkity  Studies  Act). 

This  tvpe  of  studies  permits  the  testing  of  spectal 
educatilonal  programmes  in  individual  cases.  So  far  it  has 
mainly  been  used  to  organically  integrate  new  combinations 
of  subjects  which  are  not  yet  organized  as  regular  degree 
studies.!  The  reason  may  be  an  individual  demartd  for  such 
a  combination  of  subjects  with  regard  to  a  special  professio- 
nal ^oali  or  if  students  believe  to  obtain^  through  the 
same  or  a\  similarly  organized  studium  irregulare,  a 
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meaningful  professional  training  which  has  not  been 
offered  so  far".  Approximately  250  students  are  making  use 
6f  such  studies. 

Study  experiments  ' 

Section  19  of  the  Federal  Act  of  1971  on  Studies  of  the 
Humanities  and  Natural  Sciences  goes  one  step  further  than 
the  provision  governing  the  studium  irregutare. 

If  at  least  ten  regular  degree  students  of  a  university 
meet  the  requirements  for  a.  studium  irregulare,  study 
regulations  have  to^  be  issued,  upon,  the  reqtjest  of  the  ( 
competent  academic  authority,  by  the  Federal  Ministry 
of  Science  and*  Research  as  well  as/ixy  a  special  study 
cojmjTiissio!i  in  order  to  establish  study -experiments  for  a  y 
adpcjuate  period  of  time*  There  is  one  1  imi t-a-tion :  if  the 
necessary  university  facilities  are  available  or  can  be  ^ 
*  ^   created.  After  this  period  of  time  the  study  experiment 
must  be  discontinued  unless  it  is  continued  as  a*study  | 
programme  (special  ized  area)  by  a  Federal  /^dJt*,  If  a  study 
experiment  is  discontinued  it  is  up  to  the  regular  ^^^gree 
student  zo  decide  whether  to  terminate  his_ studies  liT a 
studium  irr~e^Hi-lare  or  to  transfer  to  related  regular  degree 
stujd}ies.  In    this  case  prior  studies  and.  examinations 

*  are  completely  credited. 

This  type  of  studies,  ej^isting  since  1971,  has  already 
achieved  consideravble  importance.  Two  study  experiments 
have  been  introduced;  studies  in  sociology,  which  can  be 
combined  with  another  subject  under  the  FjB^deral  Act  on 

Studies  of  the  Humanities  and  N'atural  Sci'ence,  and  a -7  ;  

study  experiment  in  business  and  ecfonomic  informatics 
(iff  addition-  to  the  regular  degree  studies' of  informatics,  , 
which  is  technically  oriented).  $onie  further 'requests 
concerning  the  institution  of  study'  experiments  are  being 
examined  by  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Sc^iepce  and  Research  , 
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While  a  studium  irregulare  permits  the  student  to  organize 
his  studies  individually,  stydy  experiments  make  i.t  possible 
for  a  group  of  stiidents  to  coordinate  their  parallel  efforts 
in  an  organized  educatit)nal  programme  lasting  for  a  certain 
period  of  time. 

Short  studies 


The  Austrian  universities  do  not  offer;  a  complete  programme 
of  short  studies  that  is  geared  to  the  regular  degree  studies 
Among  the  study  programmes  that  were  discontinued  in  1966 
and  have  since  been  newly  regulated    were  commerce,  poli- 
tical science,  pharmacy,  translation  and  interpre^ting*  The 
minimum  number  of  semesters  required  for  those  study  pro- 
grammes was  less  than  8  semeste»/s.  In  reality,  however,  most 
students  needed  far  more  time  (see  In  general,  the 

usual  academic  degrees  were  awarded  up^on  graduation. 

Under  the  General  University  Studies  Act  there  are  some 
regular  degree  studies  with  a  shorter  minijnum  duration 
prescribed;  Such  short  (-cycle)  studies  are:  j 

-  computation  methods  at  the  Technical  University  of 
•  •    Vienna. and  ajt  the  Linz  School  of  Economics  and 

Socia.l  Sciences   4  semesteirs 

-  actuarial  mathematics  at  the  Technical  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna  .4....  6  semesters 

-  translation  at  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  the  Universities  of  Vienna,,  Graz 
and  Innsbruck  -jS  semesters 

No  academic  degrees  are  ^awarded  except  upon  completion  . 
of  studies  in  translation. 
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"Hochschulkurse"  eind  "HochscfiuTTeh^rgSng'e"'  for 
non-degree  students- and  auditing  students 

In  addition  to  regular  degree  studies',  (the  essential 
admission  prerequisite  to  waicfi  is  a  secondary-school  ' 
leaving  certificate)  there  are  study  possibilities  at 
universities  that  are,  in  principle,  open  to  all  persons 
even  if  they  have  not  acquired  a  secondary-school  leaving 
certificate. 


There 


is  only  a  very  small  offering  of  such  special  types  • 
•of  studies  (see  2,2.6). 

The  admission  requirement's  are  the  following  (see  also 
*  2. 2. J): 

Perscfns  who  have  reached  the^age  of  18  and  want  to  attend' 
courses  for  a. certain  period  of  time  shall  te  accepted 
as  n.bn-degree  students  if  They  have  the  necessary  pre- 
requisite knowledge./ For  "Hochschulkurse"  and  "Hochschul- 
lehrg*a*nge"  the  age  limit  may  be' reduced  to  the  completed 
Al5th  yeTr  of  age  subject  to  the  educational  goal.  ? 

Graduates  from  institutions  of  higher  learning  who  want  to 
attend  individual  courses,  training  programmes,  etc.,  are 
accepted  as  auditing  students. Li ttle  has  been  done  so  far^ 
to  realize  one  of  the  objective^  laid  down  in  the  ^firal 
University  Stu.dies  Act,  namely,  the  further  education  of 
university  graduates  (see  2.2.6).' 

Principles  and  objectives  of  studies  • 

In  1966,  the  Austrian  legislator. laid  down' the  principles 
and  objectjv^s  concerning  the  organization  of  studies  at' 
the  utrtversTtl^s  (section  1  of  the  General  University 
Studies  Act).  These  provisions  express  thef  historical  and 
intellectual  backgrounds  of  the  study  reform*  They  not  only 
help  in  the  interpretation,  but  they*  also  constitute  real 
guidelines.  .         /  ^ 
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The  guiding/prin/Ciples  for  the  organization  of  studies  shall' 
be:  ' 

7  ' 

/ 

the  freedom  of  science  and  teaching; 

-  the  combination  of  research  and  teaching; 

-  the  op'ennes5  toward  the  vari^ety  of  scientific  teachings 
arid  scientific  methods; 

-  the  freedom  of  learning; 

-  the  cooperation  of  teachers  and  students; 

-  ^the  autonomy  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  as  * 

provided  by  law. 


The  studies 'shal 1  have  the  following  objectives: 

-  the  development  of  science  and  the  training  and 
education  of  future  scientists:  In  addition  to 
scientific  professional  training,  the  studies  shall 
assist  in  acquiring  the  ability  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  science  through  independent  research; 

-  the  scia/itific  professional  training:  The  studies  shall 
impariM:he  fundam^tal  professional  knowledge  in  such 

a  way  as  to  give  the  students  access  to  the  results  of 
science  and  the  tasks  o^  scstientific.  research ,  the 
scientific  sources  and  interrel ationsh.ips ,  to  train 
them  in  the  methods  of  .obtain^ing  scier]itific  knowledge> 
and  to  demonstrate  th^' necessity  of  further  scientific 
^    training.  The  studen:^s  should.be  enabled  to  think 
critically  and  ac^indepervdently  to  fulfill  their 
future ^rofes^io^al  tasks  in' the  light  of  scientific 
progress; 

-  education  through  science:  the  students  should  acquire 
an  attitude  characterized  by  objecti veness ,  clear 
judgement,  intellectual  honesty,  and  tolerance  as  well 
as  increased  respons^i bi  1  i ty  toward  the  democratic 
Republic  of -Austria  knd  ^the  human  societ^,v-H^^thermore , 
tjiey  should  learn  to  understand  th^.Hr^Tevance  of  their 
field  as  part  of  science  and-^rffe  relevance  of  science 
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.u^vj   fis- paj>45:f^cu'!tun?r  and  civtlizatton*,  '  ( 
'       th^  further  e(Jucatfion  of  university  graduates  in 
the  l.i^ht  of  scientific  progress,  \  . 


I. 


study  reform 

The  significance  of  the  study  reform  within  the  scope 
of,  the  university  reform 

The  public  discussion  on  the^  prob^lems  of  the  university 
reform,  ir\  particular  on  the  problem  of  co-deternttnati on 
and  the  renewal  of  the  university  structure,  have  revealed 
a  wrong  assessment  in  the  weighting  of  problems.  The  course 
of  these  discussions,  in  particular  the  publicity  which 
the  individual  problems  of  the  university  reform  have  found, 
must  lead  to  the  impresSvion  that  the  primary  question 
concerned  the  participation  of  representatives  of  the 
students  and  of  the  academic  intermediary  staff  in  the 
decision-making  process  of  the  academic  authorities  and 
perhaps  also  certain  structural  changes  in  higher  education. 
The  remaining  aspects  of  the  university  reform  have  often 
been  neglected  in  public  discussions.  ^ 

If  one  starts  from  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  aim  of 
the  university  reform  to  enable  insti tuti'ons  of  higher 
learning  to  solve  the  problems  raised  in  our  modern 
society,  one  has  to  come  to  the  concl usion  that  questions f 
of  co-determination  and  structural  changes  cannot  be  the 

"primary  concern  of  the  university  reform.  V/ithout  going 
into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  task  that  universities 
nave  in  our  modern  society,  we  can,  certainly  say  iri  q  ^ 
simplifying  manner  that  this  task  consists  in  coping  with 
masT's4;udies  and  the  science  boom.  The  primary  task  of 
universities  is  thus  scientific  teac.h^ing  and,  related 
research.  Mass  studies  is  the  most  obvious  phenomenon, 
with  which  an  analysis  of  higher  education  must  be  * 

.concerned;  and  solving  the  problem  of  mass  ^studies  is  a 
prerequisite  for  coping  with^other  problems*  of ^ the 
university  reform.  In  Austria,  priority  has  been  accorded 
to  the  study  reform  as  opposed  to  other  aspects  of  the 


iTni'verslty  reform.  In  this  context  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  solution,  of  the  problems  of  the 
study  reform  is  not  possible  ^unless  the  6*ther  prol^lems 
raised  in  the  course  of  university  reform  can  also  be"^ 
solved  at  the  same  time  or  at  least  with  little  delay. 
Thus,  the  e-xperiences  gained  with  the  execution  of  the  uni- 
versity reform  in  Austria  ha^e  clearly  revealed  that  the 
problems  of^  the  administrative  reform,  the  organizatianal 
reform  and.  the  *c<^-determination  are  so  cloSe.ly  connected  ' 
with  the  reorganization  of  university  studies  that  they 
even  constitute  a  prerequisite  for  the  execution  of  the 
study  reform  to  a  certain  extent. 

Also^t  has  become  obvious  that  some  pi^oblems  concerning^ 
the  tasks  and  positions  of  university  teachers  must  be 
solved  in  close  connection  with  the  study  reform.  This 
does,  however/  not  mean  that,  for  instance,  all  the  problems, 
concerning  tig  administrative  reform,  the  organizational 
reform,  co-d'etermination,  the  legal  occupational  and 
organizational  position  of  university  teachers  must  be 
solved  before  ^successful  study  reform  can  be  carri'ed  dut;^ 
but  accordjag  to  experiences'  gained. in  Austria  it  is 
necessary  to  solve  some  of  these  questions 'in  the  course 
of  the  study  reform. 

These  considerations,  cle'arly  show  that  the  study  reform  is 
a  pri'mary  concern  of  the  university  reformj  The  adfninisti;a- 
tive  reform  has  to^make  sure  that  the  neces^any  prejr^qui  si  tes 
for  the  execut^ion  of  studies  (and'siientif ic  activities)  be 
fulfilled  ib  the  best  way  possibly  by  employing/ modern^ 
administrative' techniques  and  up-to»-date  technical  , 
'facilities  fcfr.  the.  administration.  It'is  the,  task  af  the 
organizationeil  reform  t6  striicture  and  pV^ganize  the  " "'^  , 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in^  sttch  a  w^iy  as^^o.  provide 
for  an  organizational  frame^  that  is  best  suited  faf  fUl^  ,; 
filling  teaching  and  other  scientific  taslcsi^  Che^nge^  in 
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the  composition  of  the  academic  authorities,  by  giving 
th^e  representatives  of  the  intermediary  staff  and  of  the 
students  the  right  of  co-cetermination ,  shall  guarantee 
that  all  groups  , of  persons  active  at  the  iTisti tutions  of 
higher  learning  can  identify  themselves  with  the  decisions 
concerning  the  execution  of  teaching  and  research  tasks 
more  than  ever  before*  Finally,  the  tasks  and  positions 
of  the  university  teachers  must  be  adjusted  to  the 
in  their  functions.  The  study  reform  wil  1 " seryi>-<1^a 
starting  point,  ^ 

The  old  study  and  examination  system 


Before  going  into  the  details  of  the  jnajorTrinovations 
the  General  University  Studies  Act  and  the  ministerial 
study  regulations  for  the  individual  study  programmes 
since  issued  have  brought  about,  some  remarks  are  necessary 
on  tihe  study  and.  examination  system   prior  to  the 
General  University  Studies  Act.  This  old  study  and  examinatlo-n 
system  is  stU.l  1n  force  for  individual  study  progr'ammes  for 
which '  nei  ther  a  spjecial,  studies  act  nor  a  ministerial  study 
regulation  nor  an  academic  study  regulation  tn  accordance 
with  the  General  University  Studies,  Act  haVe  been  issued. 
Also,  it  still  ap'plies  to-students  of  higher  se'mesters  Hn 
studies  already  reformed. 

Those  study  rules  issued  prior  to  the  study  reform  did  not 
contain  uniform  prpyisions  for  the  individual  fields  of 
*knov/ledge.  In  particular  as  concerns  the  number  of  semesters 
to  be  registered  fjor,  the  number  of  sections  of  studies 
and*  the  exami nations,, 
'  •  * 

Part'of  the  study  and  examination  rules  were  Issued  as 
early"as  l^e' beginning  of  this  centuf*y,and  contain 
examiiyatlori  subjects  whi^h  np  longer  reflect  tf)e  latest 
state  of  >sc1enc6. and  re&earcft.  However,*  the,  old 'd^ignatlons 
of  the '  exa/njHiation.  subjec^^Sv^/ere  retained  by  the  u|i  versi ties , 
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while  the  scope  of  knowledge  was  expanded.-  The  legal  norms 
no  longer  correspond  to  the  actual  conditions  prevailing 
at  the  Universities. 


The  aim  of  the  education  and  training  was  to  offer*  in  the 
most  comprehensive  and  complete  way^  knov(ledge  tliat^he 
student  needed  for  his  S4i&sequent  professioA^^*^{?n|^|i^e. 
The  realization  of  this  aim  was  bound  to  ffnil  Jts^ 
because  of  the  rapidly  e^cpanding'  voluftie^^^f-^J^ 
almost  al.l  fields/  Fof  the  student  this,. meant  a^con§tTnt 
increase  in  the  amounj:  of^the  teacfiing,  material  offered 
and  in  the  number  of  dxaminat^ionS  on  sttfdy  fieMs  almost 

too  vast  to  penetrate.i  The  translation  (fx  the  student's  . 

'      1  •  ' 

^knowledge  from  his  university  education  to 'hisi  subsequent 

professional  practice  became  coriVWgrcibly  more  complicated. 
There  were  only  relatively  few  ijfetances ^where  the  uni- 
versities tested  the  teaching  material  imparted  for  its 
absolute  necessity  withi  respect  ta  the  educational 
objectives  and  investigated  into  X  reduction  of.  the  study 
and  examination  material.  '  - 


training  as  possible  haj 


The  idea  of  offering  th 


method^s  employed  to  determine  thre  leveT  t>f  knowledge 


ach-ieved  by  ^the  students 


not  s.ubdivided;  some  consist  of , two-  to  four-sem6$tfer 


sections  of  studies.' The 


student  as  complete  *a  professional 
.also  been  reflected  in  the  v^^rious 


Some- of  ^t^e*  study  programme;?  are 


evaluation  of  tha  academic  success 


of  the  student  has' usually  ^b^  carried  out  at  the  end  of 
a  section  of  .studies -or  even  at"  the. Very  end*  of  ^tydles. 
Interriiediate  examinations  have'^bern  rare>  only  at  tectinical 
universities' and Jn  tjie  field  o-f. medicine  h'ave  the  achieve^ 
ment  and  performance  -controls  beeft  distributed  dver  the 
v/hole  length  of  studies.  Thfe  idea  .of  offering,  the  stude.nt*  * 
.is  complefe/a  training  as  possible  and  the., steadily  in-  ^; 
creas'ing  teaching  and  examination.materia.l  may  be  con- 
sidered  essentially  respon-sitilj^  f&r  the  excjessive  periods 
of  timo.  required  for  studies"^ridr  to  .the  s^tudy  Reform*  ; 


At  universities  knov/ledge  was  imparted  in  a  predojninantly 
one-directional  manner  through"lectures  given. by       '  -v, 
university; teachers.  Only  1 imi ted  provision    was  made 
for  introducing  the  student  to  Scientific  work  or  for  a 
more  inten?ive  form  of  counselling  or.e*g*  the  cooperation 
between  university  teachers  and  students  wi^th  respect  to 
scientific  problems. 

Such  a  study  and  ejjamination.  system  has  proved  disadvanta- 
geous in  some  aspects,  not  o^rxly  as  far  as  the  actual  time 
required  by  the  student  for  his  studies  is  concerned,  bOt 
also  with  regard  to  the  educational  and  training  efficiency. 

Since  the  teaching  and" examination  material  has  become  so 
comprehensive,  the  student  has  been  forced  tp'acquire 
lexical  knowledge  tb  a  grea'ter  extent  than  to  use  scientific 
methods  toward  the  solut.ion  of  individual  problems  of  his 
study  field.  'r  ^  ^ 

The  mental  stress  on  the  student  in  cases  of  comprehensi v*e 
examinations  at  the  , end  of  his  s-tudies  is  mucK  greater^     -  - 
because  the  consequences  of  a  failure  are* considerably  more 
decisiv.e  th^n  in  the  case  of  continux)us  control  of  the 
student's  performance  and  achievements  in  smaller  sub-areas 
of  his  study  field.  In  addition,  the  insecurity  of  the 
candidate  increases  as  tT)e  scope  of  .the  examination 
matgri aT  ^expands.       ~  •  '  . 

Both  the  *student*s  own  control  of  his  academic  progress 
and  the  feedback  of  the  academic  success  to ' the  ^uni versi ty 
taacher  ;da  not. exist  to  a  sufficient  degree*  Also,  fmprovexl 
contac.t^  between  teacjier  and  -student  are  prevented;  the 
examination  material  is-i)6^unji  to  be  tpo  cdmprehensi v6  if 
only  a  f^ew  individual;  examinations  ar?  required;  ^This  makes 
the  objective  evaluation:  fliore  ,difff!eu1t,  since  momentary 
subjective  Criteria  becpiHe  mpre 'pronounced  both  fn  the  • 
st:udent  and  the  university  teaucheif^  and  decisively  influence' 
the  evaluation  of  the  student's  performance' and  achievements- 
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Principles  of  the^  s^udy  reform  since  1966 

'   ■ —  ■   1 — 

In  19,66,  the  Austrian  legislative  bodies  passed  the 
,   General  University  Studies  Act  (BGBl .  Nr.  177/1966)  and 
thus  created  a  uniform  legal  basis  for  all  studies  at 

•    Austrian  universities.  In  Implementing  this  skeleton  law, 
which  applies  to  all  university  studies  in  general, 
special  studies  acts  have  since  been  passed  for  groups 
of  related  study  programmes;  they  adjust  the  fundamental 
provisions  of  the  General  University  Studies  Act  to'  the 

:    requirements  of  the  special  study  fields,  specify  the 
duration  of  /tudies  in  these  study  fields,  and  regulate 
.In  detail  the  individual  examination  subjects  and  the 
execution. of  examinations.  On-  tKe  basis  of  these  special 
University  Studies  Acts  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Scierice 
and  Research  M'ssues  study  regulations,  which  shall  specify 
the  nfinimum  number  of  hours  per  *semester  the  student  has 

,  •  to  register  for  In,  the  individual  courses  of  each 
6)camjnation  s-ubj^ct,  and  which  sh^aVl  contain  further 
stipulations  concerning  tfie  execution  of  examinations. 
The  aim  of  these  study  regulations  is  to  indicate  the 
importance  accorded  to  the  indi.vidual  examination  subjects 
In  the  course^of  studies.  As' a^  final  normative  step  In  -  the 
execution  of  th^  General  University  Stiidies  Act,  of  the  . 
special  studies  act  for  related  study  programmes  and  of 
the  ministerial  study  regula'tion  for  the  respective  study 
prograjnme,  the  campetent  academic  authority  of  each 
univ.ersity  issil^^  study  regulation,  which  has  to  list" 
th^  indlviclual  courses  for  tRe  examination  suMects. 

^the  reforms  of  studiefs  and 'examinations  introduced  by/the 
General.  University  Studies  Act  ar^  an  attempt  to. eliminate 

the  negative  effects  of  the  existing  system-of  Studies. 

^  i      '  ^    *      '     ^        ^  '  ■       '  . 

<  ■*  -  # 

In -recog^nttion 'of  •the  fact  that  rapid  progress  in-, the 
scientific  realm  ma-k,es  it  impossible  to  offer  a  complete  •  ' 
ajl^Found  professional  education,  the  study  goals  at  ' 


Austrian  universities  have  been  restricted  to  offering  - 

♦ 

the  student  a  thorough  preparation  for  his  future 
professional  life.  This  not  only  implies  going  back  to 
offering  him  a  wider  basis  in  the  fundamentals',-  but  also 
makes  it  necessary  to  >esort  to  an  increasing  degree  to 
the  communication  of  knowledge  in  an  exemplary  manner. 
Thus,  one  of  the  main  aims  of  the  study  reform  is  to  Set 
the  universities  to  reconsider  more  than  ever  before  the 
usefulness  ai>d  necessity  of  the  teaching  and  examination 
material  in  the  light  of  the  new  approach  to  university 
education;  thereby  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  the  often 
rather  lengthy  periods  of  time  required  by  the  students 
for  their  studies.  For  this  reason,  the  legislator  provided 
^for  a  basic  division  of  university  studies  into  diploma 
studies  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  his  professional 
career  and  doctoral  studies  for  a  further  specialized 
scientific  education. 

In  addition  to  the  conc;ept  of  offering  pureVy  scientific 
profes.sional  ti^aining,  the  General  University  Studies  Act 
cortt^ii'ns  several  other  prirjciples  and  aims  concerning 
studies  at  universities.  The  studies  should  assist  the 
student  in  acquiring  the  §bility  to  contribute  through 
independent  research  to  the  development  of  science;  t,he 
student  sh^ould  te  enabled  to  think  critically  and  act 
independently^ to  fulfill  his  future  professional  tasks 
^  in  the  light  of  scientific  progress  and  to  te  awane  of  his 
special  responsibility  which  a  scientifically  trained 
person  has  toward  society  (see  also  2.1.1).  These  general 
aims  were  supplemented  by  -special  studies  acts  for  the 
Individual  groupings  of  areas  of  knowledge.  The  importance 
of  an  exact  definition  of  the^study  objectives  for  every 
individual  study  programme  was  clearly  demonstrated  in 
the  discussions  which  the  study  commissions  had  on  the 
individual  courses  to  be  included  in  the  study  regulation 
of  the  academic  authority. 
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The  General  University  Studi.es  Act  furthermore  reptesents 
an  attempt  to  express  more  clearly  the  responsibility  of 
the  universities  toward  society  by  granting  the  major 
interest  groups  the  right  to  participate  in  the  issuance 
of  ministerial  study  regulations.  Thus-,  a  number  of  bodies 
outside  the  university  realm,  e.g.,  the  tpaxle  union 
association,  the 'Chamber  of  Labour,  the  Federal  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Trad^  and  Industry,  have  the  possibility  to 
comment  on  the  importance  that  should  be  attached  to 
individual  examination  subjects  in  the  course  of  the 
training  programmes.  During  the  discussions  in  the  study 
commissions  on.  the  elaboration  of  the  academic  study 
regulations  graduates  in  the  respective  study  programmes, 
who  were  already  active  in  their  professions  and 
representatives  of  vari,ed    interest  groups  were  consulted 
to  an  .increasing  extent  (see  2.7.1). 

The  General  University  Studies  Act  also  includes  for  the ' 
first  time  principles  for  a  uniform  s>|'tem  of  studies  v 
and  examinations  to  be  applied  at  all  Austrian  universities 
This  new  system  provides  for  a  uniform  arrangement  and 
replaces  the  former,  ofte^  vastly  differing,  study  and 
examination  systems  of  the'  individual  fields  of  knowledge. 

Academic  study  regulations  and  organization  of  jsJudies 

If  the  significance  of  the  academic  study. regul ati ons 
for  the  exiecution  of  uni versity.  studies  in  Austria  is  to 
be  correctly  assessed,  one  has  to  bear  in  mind-..that 
university  examinations  also  have  thfr  character  ^f  state  ^ 
examinations.  This  means  that  the  completion  of  regular 
degree  studies  gives  access  to  acad-emic  professions  and' 
that  a  further  examination,  of  a«qtjired  knowledge  by  the 
employer,  be  it  the  s-tate  or  any  other  publ  1c  corporation , ' 
Will  not  take  place,'  al though- there  may  be.-  under  the 
terms  of  'employment  -  later  examinations  deciding  on 
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promotion  and  advancement.  Further  attention  should  be   '  ; 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  special  studies  acfs' since 
the  adoption  of  the  General  University  Studies  Act  have 
generally  departed  from  the  large-scale  examinations  ' 
before  examination  boards  and  have  split  up  diploma 
examinations,  partly  also  rigorosa,  into  individual 
examinations  on  the  various  examination  subjects-;  in 
most  study  programmes  these  individual  examinations  have 
been  divided  in  turn  into  part-examinations  on  the  material 
taught  in  individual  courses  and  into  the  acquisition  of 
certificates  that  furnish  procif  of  successful  partipipation 
in  exercise-type  courses.  Thus,  a  "cumulative"  examination  , 
system  has  been  introduced.  The  academic  study  regulation 
therefore  specifies  not  only  which  courses  have  to  be 
registered  for  in  which  sequence,  but  also  the  scope,  time 

and  sequence  of  examinations, 

/ 

/ 

The  academic  study  regulations  have  thus  become  the  basis 
of  the  examination  systjem  (with  the  exception  of  the  formal 
execution  of  examinations,  which  is  regulated  in  the  General 
University  Studies  A^^  in  detail).  Any  change  in  the  academi 
study  regulation  entails  a  change  in  the  taking  of  examin- 
ations. In  this  context  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  more  recent  special  studies  acts  provide  for 
examinations  before  examination  boards  only  for  the  second 
diploma  examination  as  well  as*'for  the  do.ptoral  studies  in^ 
the  form  of  a  "defensio"  of  the  diploma  thesis  and  the 
dissertation,  re^spectiv'ejy ;  within  the  scope  of  this 
»"defensio"  the  subject  of* the  scientific  work  as  well  as 
a  second  related  subject  are  examine^*  ^ 

As  a  coQsequence  of  this  dual  cliaracter  of  the  academic 
study  regul ationt -  curriculum,  on  the  one  hand,  and  rules 
.governing  examinations,  on  the  other  -  delays,  in  tjie' 
issuance  of  the  academic  study  regulations  decisively 
influence  the  taking  of  examinations*, 
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_On.,the  basU  of  the  formal  H^gal  situation,  studies  and 
examinations  would  have  to  be  pursued  and  taken,  respec- 
tively ,  "according  to  the  old^study  rules  until  the-new 
"academic  study  regulations  have  acquired  the  force  of  law. 

In  reality,  however,  the  university  -  in  full  agreement  ^ 

with  all  groups  of  persons  concerned  -  an^ticipates  the 
intentions  prior  to  their  acquiring  legal  force  and  operates 
with  academic  study  regulations,'  and  thys  also  with  rules 
governing  examinations,  which,  aj^e  not  fully establ i shed 
in  details  In  the  study  regulations  to  be  issued  the 
Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research    formally  sanctions 
5uch  differences  between  the  actual  study  process  and  the  V 
arcademic  study  regulations  to  be  final ly' adopted,  Howbtbtt 
some  uncertainty  still  continues  to  exist;  it  may  lead  to 
considerable  difficulties  if  the  issuance  of  the  academic 
study  regulations  is  delayed  or  even  Tlocked  by  .one  of  the 
groups  represented  in  the  study  commissions.  In  that  case 
the  termination  of  studies,  and  the  awarding  of  an  academic — - 
degree  will  become  problematic.  '   . 

Another  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  although  at  present 
the  academic  study  regulations  have  to  be  made  public  by 
posting  them  on  the  official  bulletin  board  of  the 
respective  academic  authority  and  by  announcing  them  in  the 
university  catalogue,  students;  hardly  have  a^eess  to  academic 
study  K.agulations  of  previous  years.  The  legal  aspect  of 
one  question  is  sti.ll  not  fully  clarified:Mf  the  academic  ^ 
study  regulations  were  changed,  is  the  student  allowed  to  - 
continue  his  studies  under  the  old  rei|ul at^ions  or»w111  the  . 
new  ones  apply?  .  ^ 

»  «  "  * 

In  the  General  University  Studies  Act  the  leg\slatar  attempted:; 
to  encourage  the  ^integration  of  the  communication  of  know- 
ledge and. the  examination  of  the  stude.nts'  academic  achiey^e- 
ment  by  expressly  mentioning  sp^ecial  modes  of  teaching  the 
subject  niatterj  conversatoria,  work  groups,  priv.at'issijna  ■■ 
and  repetitoria  are  to  be  made    part  of  the  instruction 
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process.  Upon  completion  of  such  types  of  courses  iiQ_special 
examination  has  to  be  taken  on  the  subject  matter  covered. 
The  academic  achievement  of  the  student  will  be  evaluated 
on  the  basis  of  his  participation  in  the  work  done  during-^ 
the  course.  Individual  examinations  on  the  subject  matter 
covered,  taken  upon  the  completion  of  such  courses,  are 
increasingly  abolished*  Lectures  are  pushed  in^o  the 
background,  arrd  the  close  cooperation  between  university 
teachers  and  students  and  the  participation  in  intensive 
courses,  where  individual  problems  of  the  study  fields  are 
treated  in  an  exemplary  manner,  are  emphasized*  The^student 
on  his  part  must  to  certain  degree  acquire  the  basic  know- 
ledge himself,  and  he  must,  more  than  ever  before,  prepare 
for  the  participation  in  a  course,  (see-  also  2.5*3.) 

The  intensification  of  studies,  the  reduction  of  excessive 
duration  of  studies,  the  intensive  care  affoVded- to  students 
in  exercises,  practicals,  preparatory  seminars,  seminars 
and  other  exercise-ty.pe  courses  are  absolute  mjjsts  for  a 
meaningful  study  reform.  Yet^  Xuch  courses  in  particular 
require  the  intensive  participation  of  a  relatively  great 
number  of  highly  qualified  members  of  the  academic  inter- 
mediary staff,  particularly  university  assistants,  but  also 
of  civil  servants 'in  the  scientific-administrative  field 
and  of  other  teachers.  Therefore,  provisions  had  to  be 
made  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  assistantships 
(see  2.^.3), 
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The  freedom  of  studying  (1) 


While  the  Austrian  Federal  Consti tuty/on^c-G^Hrairfs"^ 
provision  on  the  freedom  of  teaching  for  university 
professors,  the  freedom  of  studying  -  the  counterpart 
of  the  freedom  of  teaching  -  had  not  been  laid  down  by  1 
law  until  the  adoption  of  the  General  University  Studies 
Act*  This  Aqt  attempts  to  define  the  content  of  the 
freedom  of  studying  as  follows^: 

a)  the  right  to  choose  freely,"to  register  for,  and  to 
a^ttend  courses ; 

b)  the  right  to  choose  freely, ^at  the  time  of  registration, 
among  the  faculty  members  teaching  courses  on  the  same 
subject; 

c)  the  right  to  register  at  the  same  time  for  courses  at 
different  universities  and  Faculties; 

d)  the  rig^ht^to-^taice  voluntary  examinations  (KolToquien) 
on  the  subject  matter  of  the  registered  courses; 

e)  'the  right  to  use  the  teaching  and  research  facilities 

of  the  unfversity  to  which-the  student  has  been  admitted; 

f)  The  right  to  selectj^as  a^regular  degree  student,  the 
topic  of  the  diploma  thesis  from  aijipng  a  number  of^ 
suggestions;   

g)  '    the  right  to  suggest,  as  ^  candidate  for  the  doctorate 

degree,  the  topic  of  the  dissertation  within  the 
obligatory  and  alternative  subjects  of  the  study 
programme,  -and  to  ask.  a  University  professor  to  act 
a|  an  advisor  on  the  basis  on  his  venia  docendi; 

ti)    the  right  to  be  admitted  as  a  regular  degree  student 
to  examinations  and  to  acquire  academic  degrees. 


(1)    On  the  question  "Right  to  a  study' place"  see  I.IA 


These  fundamental  provisions  of  the  General  University 
Studies  Act  were  supplemented  by  various  other, provisions 
contained  in  the  Act  itself  as  welt  as  by  diverse  pro.visions 
of  the  subsequent  special  studies  acts  in  that-  the  rights 
of  students  have  been  further  developed.  Particular  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  system  of  the  academic 
study  regulations,  anjd  thus  also  the  rules  governing,  the 
examinations  to  be  t^ken  within  tjie^^sco,|ie -e^"  regular  degree 
studies,  have  been  made  less  rigid  by  a  number  of  further  / 
provisions.  The  student  has  been  given  far-reaching  rights 
to  influence  the  organization  of  his^  studies. 

e  ministerial  study  regulations  must  provide  for  the 
possibility  of  alternative  subjects.  Particularly  in  the 
second  section  of  .studies  the  alternative  subjects  offer 
the  possibility  of  special  i2ration  on  the  basis  of  t 
fundamental  training  thfit  is  required  for  all  students* 
The  student  does  not^have  to  select  a  certain  subject  from 
a  list  of  alternative  subjects,  but  several  groups^of 
subjects,  each  of  which  offers  a  certain  type  of  special- 
ization, are  open  for  selection. 

Furthermore,  the  ministerial  study  regulations  stipulate 
that' the  sum  total  of  the  number  of  hours  of  obligatory 
and  alternative  subjects  be  smaller  than  the  overall  number 
of  hours  of  courses  to  be  registered  for.  As  concerns  the 
difference  -  which  as  a  rule  is  minimal  -  the  students  are 
free  to  choose  the  courses  they  want  to  register  far  as 
op.tional  subjects.  This  measure  was  taken^  in  the  hope  that 
the  student  will  select  courses  in  which  he  is  really 
interested  or  which  he  expects  offer  a  valuable  contribution 
to  his  professional  training  or  his  general  knowledge. 
Optional  subjects  that  are  credited  include  not  only 
specialized  courses  of  the  student's  study  programme,  but 
also  any  other  courses  of  different  study  programmes,  as 
v/ell  as  courses  in  foreign  languages  and  exercises  in 
physical  education. 


Specialized  areas  permit  the  systematic  specialization 

in  the  second  section  of  studies  on  the  basis  of  a  uniform 

training  in -the  fundamentals  of  a  icertain  study  programme. 

•  't  '  ' 

Furthermore,  the  studium  irregulare    gives^ the  individual 
student  the  possibility  of  organizing  hi's  studies  himself 
(see  2.1.1).  A  group  of  ten  resii>lar  degree  students  may 
(within  the  scope  of  the  fiumaniti^s  and  natural  sciences) 
request  the  institution  of  a  study  experiment  (isee  2.K1). 

Additional  analyses 

..The  reform  of  the  study  rules  pertaining  to  the  Austrian 
insti t*utions  of  higher  learning,  which  was  started  in  1966 
and  has  almost  come  to  an  end,  has  made  use  of  the  many 
years  of  experience  gained  with  the  old  study  regulations, 
most  of  which  had  remained  unchanged  for  a  number  of  years. 
Empirical  reports  were  avii^lTabre  not  only  from  university 
teachers  and  students,  but  also  from  university  graduVtes 
in  these  study  programmes,  concerning  thei r' success  *in 
their  professional  practice.  In  the  reorganization  of 
studies,^  however,  provision  had  to  be  madfi  for  the  fast 
recognition  of  changes  in  the  studying  conditions,  in  the 
respective  field  -of  knowledge  or  in  the  professional  re- 
quirements, as  well  as  for  the  po^sibil  i  ty  ^of  adjusting 
the  study  rules  to  the  changed  sittration.  If  one  takes  into  ' 
"consideration  that  a  student  req'uires  four  to  six  years  for 
the  completion  of  his  studies  in  order  to  start  his  profession 
it  becomes  obvious  that  wrong  assessments  in" the  organiza- 
tion'of  study  rules  and  in  their  execution  can  be  recognized 
only  at  a  time. when  considerable  damage  ^Jias  already  been 
caused.  Therefore  it^  was  deemed  necessary  to  obtain^and 
evaluate  Information  on,  the  various  factors  that  are 
important  more  than  ever  before  for  the  permanent  innovation 
of  university  studies.  This  is  certainly  a  .task  that  cannot 
be  salv.ed  by  the  university  administration  alone. 
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Empirjcal  reports  on  the  professional  success  of 
university  graduates  of  various  study  programmes  in-  the 
politicaT,  econqmic  and  cultural  fields  and  estimates  qf 
the' future  demand  for  graduates  of  such  study  programmes 
are  important;  yet^..one  must  not'overlook  that  investigations 
carried  out  with  scientific  methods  and  results  which  can' 
be  scienti'fical.ly  examined  are- hardly  available.  Such 
investigations  are  I'nttiated,  supported  and  sometimes  even 
carried  out  by  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  etnd  Research^  c 
Sponsored  research  for  the  analysis  of  proljlems  connected 
with  the  study  reform  has  already  achieved  a  j)romiiient   "f  / 
position.  ^  ^  ' 


As  conA^ns  the  acquisition  of  inf9rmation  on  the  study 
-procesJPit^jnstitution.s  of  higher  learning  and  the 
eV^aluation  of  such  data,  the  Ge^neral  University  Studies  Act 
already  contains  some  relevant  p^novisions.  It  not  only 
provide^'for  the  f undamenta.ls  of  student  statistics,  but 
it  al'so  contains  provisions  as  to' the  execution  of  immatri- 
culation,  registration  and  the"  keeping' of  examination  records 
by  means  o^f  modern  technical  facilities,  in  particular  EDP 
'installations.  The  introduction  of  EDP  in  the  fields  of 
immatriculation -and  registration  has  been  completed  at  the 
Austrian  insti'tutions  of  higher  learning;  several  institu- 
tions have  tried  out  methods  for  keeping  examination  records 
and  for  the  continuous!  observation  of  examination  results 
and  the  duration  of;  studies.  Jn  the  course  of  the  following 
years  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  such  methods  at  all 
universities*  •  ' 
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^Foundation  of  new.unWersi ties »  Faculties  f 
and'  study  programmes  *       *      -  ^  > 

The  ^undation*  of  ftew  universities  after  Wdr1d  Mar  11 
has  always  b$en  accompanied  by  endeavours,  to  harftipnize 
local  Interests  in  the -foundation  of  5  new  university 
at  a  certain  pTace-^^with  national  developmental  *  scheme^.,  v 
The  foundation  of  the  Linz^Schdol  of  Ecpnomlcs  and  Social 
Sciences  and  the  extension  of  the  Salzburg-faculty  of 
Theology' into  the  University  of  Salzburg  do  not  only  meet 
the  local  interests/  but  helped  to  create  academic  training 
facilities  which  had,  until  then,  been  lacking^in  the 
central  part  of  Austria. 

The  Lin2  School  of  Economics, and  Social  Sciences  was. 
entrusted  with  the  additional  task  of  a  special  teaching  - 
and  research*  institution  in  the  fields  Of  social  and 
economic  studies,  which  had  been  under-re-presen1:ed  in 
Austria  until  then/  \  ' 


(civil 


The  Faculty  of  yCivil  Eng.ineering  and  Architecture  at  the 
Ujiiversity  of •  IiVn^bf uck  not  only  met  a  local  request,  but 
also* constituted  the  only  teaching  establishment  for 
technological  subjects  in  Western  Austria,  ,  '  -1 

Ffn-allyV  the  new  Kl  agenfurt  School  of 'Educational  Sciences 
was  assigned'- the  task  of  concentrating  its  activvtief  on* 
educational  sci^&n^es  and -thus  assumed  a  national  responsi- 
biliT;y,       '  .    •        -  *  '     '  '  \ 

This  coordination  of  national  objectives  and  local  interests 
is  reflected  Jn  the  way  .these  new  foundations?,  are  financed, 
i.e.,  by  considerable  funds  from  local  authorities  -  Federal 
Provinces  and  municipalities* 
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R^guTaif'  degree,  studies'  w^rfe.  taken  up; 


1964  Universfty  >f  SaTzburg;  Faculty  .of  Arts  and  Science^; 
J965\yniyersfty  of  Salzburg:;:  facM'Hy  of  Law  ^nd 
y   Politircat  Scienfeej     ^  /  - 

1966  Linz' School  bf  Edononrics  and  Social  Sciences;  Faculty-'* 

Of  Social  and  Ecotjomic  Sciences  and  la\ 
1969  tinz  School  of  Economics  aad  Social  Sciences;  Faculty 

of  Technology/and  Ratural  .Sciences; 
1969  University  of  Innsbruck;  Faculty  of  C/ivil  Engineering 

.  and  Architecture ; 
1973  jjClagenfurt  School  of  Educational  «Scii^'nces. 

At  most  pf  these  n^w  universities  stirdy  brogrammes  w^re 

instituted  which  had  already  existed  at  other  uni versi ties. 

The  Linz  School  started  its  academic  acjkivities  when  the  , 

Act       Social  and  Ecopomic  Studies  camel  in'tp  force*  This' 

first  special  ^studies  act  after  the  Gen'era3\  University  - 

Studies  Act  established  hew  courses  of /study  for  which,  ' 

^however,  there  had  already  existed  variods  predecessors, 

with  the  exception  of  the  s.tudy  programme  of  social  economics. 

All  th^  other  study  programmes  were  introduced  at  the        ^  . 

Faculties  of  Law  and  Political.  Scienc^  and  at  the^Vienna" 

School  of  Economics  instead  of  /  th^e/ir  predecessors. 

«/  * 
*  *  *  / 

Apart  from  a  number  of  study  programmes  offered  at  the 

Faculties  of  Arts  and  Scie.nce^s^  th$  tc/lagenfurt  School  of 

Educational  Sciences  introduced  .the /new  study  programme^ 

t)f  pedagogics  and  educational  science  as^  a  stu^y  experiment. 


The  new  foundations  brought  about  '^ome' degree  pf  relief 
for  the  existing  facili.tM'$}-  fufthfermore,  they  led  to  a 
temporary 'additional  r^criittinent  of  secohdsi'lry-^school 
graduates  who  would  otherwise  prt>Dafaty  rtot  h.a.ve  embarked 
upon  university  studies.*  There  exJfst  np  ^Xftct.  st^t-istlcaV 
data  on  the  quantitative  aspect  4f  these  two  develobments.^/ 
Yet,  some  clear  indications  as  to  theit  ;SCApe  lean*: l^^^^ 
elaborated  on* 


In  addition, to'  the  .foundation  of  new  universities,  th^re 
are  a^  number  of.^paj^anel  study  programmes,  which  were 
new1y*estab1  ished  In  order  to  meet  regi-onal  demands*  -  ,  \ 

*  .        *   •  *  <f         •        '  * 

'Parallel  progrAmmgs  '  -    *  ' 

The  study-  programme  "Technical  Physli^s",  wMch.  had  ' 
pVeviously  only  been  offered  at  the  Technical  Universities 
■  of  Vienna  and  Graz,  was  introduced  in  Linz-  in*  the  wiqter  ' 
semester^  1970/7K  The  total  nunrber  of  :s.tudent^  Jn-this 
study  pVogramnfe  atnounted  to  721  in  the  winter  semester 
1973/74\and  has  regained  reTat^veTy  constant  since  ' 
197j0/n.  The  increlse  in  the  number  of  persons  s1;udyrng  . 
"Technical  Physffs"  at  the  .Li.rtz  SchooThas  brought  about*. 

correspondihg  decreases  at  the  two  ^Technical  Universities 

r  ■         *        .        .  ■  I 

of 'Vienna,  and  Gfr*az.  Since  the  winter  semester .  1969770 

'   '       '  t    "  -J''  ■     '        ■  "' — —  , 

^'Technical  Mathematics"  has  been  offered'  not  only  at  the 
Technical  University  of  Vienaa,  but  also  at  the^Jechn^cal 
University  of  Graz  a^nd  in  j-irvz.^  The  nfimber  of  students  in 
thi's.  study  programme  has  almost  ^olibled  sir}j:e  19&9/70. 
The  considerable  increase  i'n  the  total  number  of  students  ,; 
registeri^ng  for  the  first  timV  Is  probjibl-y  "dtie  to  'the  new^ 
study  programme.  At  the  Tectiriical  Uniyersity  of  Vienna\  .  *  *^ 
the  number  of  students  .has  declined,  while  that  in  Graz-  ♦ 
has  gone  Dp,  ^hich'points  to  a  relief  of  the*  s^i tuati on 
p.articularly  by  instituting  the  parallel  programme  at 
the.  Technical  .Universi ty  of  Graz.  .  . 

"^Since  1969/70  "Archf.tecture"  and  "Cj^^il.  Engineering" 
have  been\6ffered  at  the  Uni versfty  of  Innsbruck  as'  * 
para-llel  programmes  ;to  those,  of fered  at  the  Technical, 
Universities  of  ^ienna  and  Graz.  Far  years  thfey  have  attracte^^ 
an    almost  constant  number  6f  students.  The  introduction'.of 

the  ^stuxly  prograipme  "Architecture"  in  Innsbruck  seem?  to  '  ^ 

^  -       ^  ^  .'.^.* 

have  rel-ie'ved.  tfre^  situation  in  Vienna  as  well  .as  in  Graz: 
the  number  pf  students  of.  Architecture  declined' by  6  to  *7  ^ 
percent  a'^t  both  Universitf'es  by  1^73/74.  \       '/^'^  * 


The  institution's  of  the  study  programme  "CiyiVEngineerina", 
in  Innsbruck  Tel  ^ /veA  the  situa.ti6n  p&rticu3 arly  at  the    '  ' 
Technical  Univers^ity  of '  Vienna.  Th'e  §h9re- of  ^students 
in,  "Civil  Engineering"  has  gone  down  at  the  Technical 
,l/niversity  of  Vienna^,  whereas  it  has  remained'constant' 
'at/Phe  Technical  .University  of  6ra^. 

.4)6§pite  the  introduction  of  the  study  programme       *  ' 
"l^w".  in  Salzburg'^  (winter  semester  1S65/66)  -and-  Linz  ^ 
^(virrter  semester  1956/67),,  the, share  of^aw  stuxlents  •  - 

,in  t'he  total  nujnber  of  Austrian  regular  degree .  students 
at/un1ver*sjties"has 'declined/  As.  already  pointed  outi 
this  development  seems  to  be  due  to.  the  institution 
of  the  study  .p.rograrpoies  of  economics  and  social  sci.ences.  , 
In  t^e  winter  .seTnesteK^1963/6f  as  many,  as  16  percent  of 
all  Austrian,  regular  degree  students.,  were"^  law  students  ,  . 
but  \n  1973/74  only  8  percent  were  studying  this  si/bject* 
No  ^sognifi,cant  ^hsinges  >^ccurred  at  the  Universities  of 

,  ,V1^enita,  Graz  and  Innsbruck,  the  three,  tradi tiorial  law 
schools^    durirfg  th6  period  when  the'  study  programi5e 
"law"  was  int;;*oduced  aVso  in  Salzburg  and  .tn  Linlt^^''^ 
Rather  the  situation  at' these  universities  was  characterized 
by  a  constant,  gradua.1  decline  iri  the  relativ.e.  and  partly 

*also  in  the*  absolute  number  of  law  students*.' 

In  sufjjmarizing  we  may. say  that  the  introduction -of  parallel 
,  study  programmes  at  'other  universities  l^ads  to- relief 
rather  than  expansion/ *  In  the  ^case  of 'soci*al  and  economic^ 
stu'difes'  th^ 'BXp.ansiqn  of  tfee  regionVT  offer  \y  so  closely 
"I'lnke'd  with  the  study'- irefbrm  that  no  definite  statements 
can  be  made.  The  development  t>f  ,the  number  of  studentV  at 
the  Linz  School  of  Econonrics  ^x\^  Social-  Sciences  shows, 
however,  both. recruitment  and  rel ief -effects. 


T abl e-'  1 ;    -tk'^tLrr  of  Austr  1  u n  roQUlat  do g roo  student s  Jn  parallel  study  programinosj 
v> .  kX-i"^* ^ ^^"^^ ^'^        (*^^ "^^^^  semesters  each)  '  * 

1966/67  19C7/68  19C8/69  1969//0  1970/71  1971/72  1972/73  '1973/74 
Ko.    X        Ko,    <        »o.    «        No.    «        No.    :t        Ho.    t        «o.    X        Mo.  X 


LAW  ' 

4 

University  of 
,  Vienna 

3,418  62 

3 

,D03 

61 

'2,869 

58 

2,655 

56 

2,4*24 

56 

,2,278 

55 

2,321  56 

2,545 

57 

University'of  ' 
Graz 

lr04^  19 

1 

,011 

18 

.841 

17 

740 

16 

661 

15 

620 

15 

589  14 

1  A 

Univofs^ty  of 
IKnsbruck 

688^'  12 

6,35 

11 

.  530 

11 

472 

10 

415 

9 

365 

9 

389  10 

.431 

10 

University  of 
.  StUbur^ 

249  5 

317 

6 

s 

V 

426 

8 

461 

10 

428 

10 

405 

10 

383  9 

394 

9 

L'fjiz  School  of  ' 
rcoflomics  and  ^ 
Stfcial  Sciences*/ 

total 

5,520  100 

5 

230 
,696 

K 

100 

'  310 
4,976 

6 

100  * 

392 
4,720 

8 

100 

420 
4,348 

10 
100 

438 
4,'l06 

11 
100 

444  11 

4,126  ;oo 

427"^ 
4,444 

10 
100 

.  mmacAL  phtsics 

Tcchnica^l  Un^iV^r- 
^  5ity  o.f  Vienna 

562  .79 

55G 

79 

524 

77 

491 

75 

71 

46C 

68 

471  69 

•4§3 

67 

Technical  Univer- 
sity of  Graz 

J48  ,t\ 

148 

21 

159 

23 

164 

25 

188 

'28 

188 

27 

r  177  26 

174 

24 

•  School , 

JU 

1 

33 

5 

35  5 

6.4^ 

9 

total 

710  100 

704 

100  * 

683 

100 

655 

100 

679 

100 

687 

100 

683  100 

721 

100 

TECKHICAL  MATHEMATICS 
Technical  Un'iver- 


sity  o.f  Vienna 

170 

100 

196 

100 

272 

100 

328 

86 

399 

76 

430  68 

4  5a, 

66 

431  61 

Tecfjrtical  Unjver- 
'sity  of  Graz 

16 

4 

65 

12 

126  20 

162 

24 

1.92 ^7 

Linz  School 

r  37 

10 

65 

12 

78  12 

66 

10 

83  12 

'.Total 

170 

100 

196  100 

272 

100 

381 

100 

529 

100 

634  100 

681 

100 

706  100 

ARCHITECTURE 

—  ^ 

Technical  Univer- 
sity of  Vi'ep'na  '  1,174 

67 

1,208 

65 

1 

,146 

67 

1 

,082 

65 

1,040 

63 

994  64 

1,007 

62 

994  59 

Technical'  Univer- 
sity of  Graz 

584 

33 

644 

35 

565 

33 

534 

32 

518 

31 

396  25 

408 

25 

432  25 

University  of 
Innsbruck 

«f 

•47 

3 

93 

6 

163  11 

214 

13 

272  415 

Total  1 

,758 

100 

1,852 

100 

1 

.711 

100 

1 

,663 

100 

1,'651 

100 

1,553  100 

1,629  100 

1,698  100  . 

^  C  ilVftG^ncrRING 

Technical  UniV^r- 
^ity  of  Vienna 

794 

^'68 

*  809 

67 

743 

65 

694 

63 

657 

58 

620    55  " 

^J631 

53 

621  49 

Technical  Univer- 
sity of  Graz 

382' 

32 

402 

33 

*397 

'  35 

358 

32 

37A 

33 

338  30 

/  3&5 

30 

393  31 

llnlversity  of 
Innsbruck 

55 

5 

101 

9 

166  15 

'209 

17 

259  20* 

T  o^t  a  1  1 

176 

100 

1,211 

100 

1 

,140 

100 

1 

107 

lOb 

1,129 

100 

1,124  100 

1,195  100 

1,273  100 

o  .  60 

ERIC 
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It  should  be  investigated  under  which  conditions  an 
expansion  of  the  total  number  of  students  is  parallelled 
by  relief  effects.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  study 
programmes  in  which  the  number  of  students  had  been 
stagna^ting  or  declining  are^madnly  relieved  by  the;^ 
institution  of  prallel  programmes. 

New  study  programmes 

In  the  period  under  report  a  number  of  study  programmes 
were  newly  instituted,  afcove  all  economics  and  social 
sciences  and  some  technical  study  programmes^  In  the  winter 
semester  1969/70  two  new  study  programmes  ^re  introduced 
at  the  Technical  University  of  Vienna  and  at  the  Linz  School 
of  Economics  and  Social  Sciences:  " Informati cs" .  (1 ) 
and  as  short-cycle  studies  (four  semesters)  "computation 
methods".  Since  the  winter  semester  1973/74  informatics 
has  also  been  offered  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 

The  short  study  of  computation  methods    for  which  no  academic 
degree  is  awarded  (offered  at  the  Technical  University  of 
Vienna  as  well  as  at  the  Linz  School  since  the  winter 
semester  1969/70),  are  hardly  affected  by  the  general 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  (in  the  winter  semester 
1973/74    153  students,  almost  all  of  them  studying  in  Vienna) 
Parallel  to  the  stagnation  in  the  number  of  students  as  a 
whole,  the  number  of  students  registering  for  the  first  time 
has  declined  since  the  winter  semester  1970/71.  At  present, 
88  percent  of  the  students  of  computation  methods  are 
enrolled  in  Vienna.  The  study  programme  of  informatics  is 
frequented  by  450  students  three  years  after  its  institution. 
In  view  of  the  declining  number  of  students  of  technical 
programmes  the  development  in  informatics  is  atypical  and 
suggests  that  this  subject  is  highly  attractive  for  students. 


(1)    The  study  programme  of  " i n/ormatics"  was  first 

offered  at  the  Technical  University  of  Vienna  only  in 
the  winter  semester  1970/71. 
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The  study  programme  of  "Urban  and  Regional  Planning" 
instituted  in  1970/71  is  in  its  developmental  stage..' 
45  Austrian  regular' degree' students  were  registered  for' 
it  in  the  winter  semester  1973/74.  Whereas  in  the  study 
programmes  so  far  discussed  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  was  essentially  due  to  students  registering 
for  the  first  ,  time  or  beginners,  "urban  ^nd' regional 
planning"  is,  of  course^  an  exception:  it  is  only  taken 
by^tudents  who  have  already  completed  the  first  section 
of  studies  in  other  study  programmes. 


Table  2:    Number  of  students  registering  for  the  first  " 
time  for  new  technical  study  programmes 
(Austrian  regular  degree  students,  1969/70-1973/74) 

1969/70    1970/71    1971/72    1972/73  .1973/74 


ERIC 


Computati  on  methods 

40 

56 

31 

'    '  42 

27 

technical  Unj versi ty 

OT  Vienna 

36 

54- 

27 

32 

21 

Linz  School  of  Eco- 

t 

nomics  and  Social 

Sciences 

4 

2 

4 

10 

6 

Informatics 

25 

83 

108 

112 

101 

*  Technical  University 

'    •  of  VJjsnna  ' 

37 

64 

76 

.  61 

J     Lin^  School  of  Eco- 

nomics an-d  Sp&ial 

Sciences  ^ 

25 

46 

44 

36 

26 

Uni versi ty^of  Vienna 

4 

14 

» Plastics  Engineering 

40 

49 

27  " 

13 

Mate^^ial  Engineering 

1  s 

8 

4 

5 

^  Urban  and  Regional 

Planning  (1) 

16 

31 

40 

45 

(1)  students  in 

their 

second 

section 

of  studies. 

< 
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The  Leoben  School  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  has  experienced 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
registering  for  th.e  first  time,  which  is  mainly  due  to 
the  new'study  programmes  introduced  in  1969/70;  the  doubling 
of  the  number  of  students  registering  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Winter    semester  1970/71  can  be  attributed  almost 
exclusively  to  the  number  of  students  frequenting  the 
successful  new  study  programmes.  In  the  past  two  semesters, 
however,  there  has  been  a  substantial  decline  in  the  number 
of  students  registering  for  the  first  time.  ^ 
"Materials  Engineering",  introduced  in  1969/70.  is  gaining 
ground  only  rather  slowly;  at  present  there  are  31  students. 

In  1966  the  social  and  economic  studies  were  re-organized 
and  new  study  programmes  were  introduced. 

Predecessors      '      Social  and  economic  study  programmes  ' 

international  trade         business  administration 
and  commerce 

political  science  economics 

economic  science  social  economics 

sociology 

commercial  sciences 

social  and  economic  statistics 

commercial  education 

The  institution  of  the  new  study  programmes  increased! 
regional  supply  facilities  in  social  sciences  and 
economics,  especial  1/ as  a  result  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Linz  School  of  Economics  and  Social  Sciences. 
In  its  initial  phase  the  number  of  students  in  the  social 
and  economic  study  programmes  in  general  increased 
considerably  (the  development  in  the'^  individual  study 
programmes  is  not  taken  into'consideration). 
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The  introduction  of  the  social  and  economic  study 
programmes • has,  howeVer,  not  entailed  ma^or  shifts  in 
the  interest  of  students  in  social  scie^nces  and"  economics . 
Considering  the  overall  developmfent  of  economic  studies  - 
and  its  predecessors  -  we  see  that  the  share  of  students 
in  this  particular  field  of  study  has  only  slightly  risen, 
from  14  percent  to  some  16  percent  with  regard  to  the 
^total  number  of  students.  The  increase  in  the  number  of' 
students  of  economics  and  social  sciences  might  be  due 
to  a  shift  in  the  interest  of  the  students  from  law 
to  economics  and  social  sciences,  as  the  share~DT~Taw 
students  in  the  total  number  of  S;tudentrhas  been^ 
continuously  decreasing  for  years. 


In  viewing  this  connection  one  must  take  into  consideration 
that  the  course  offerings  in  economics-^and  social  sciences 
have  been  much  more  diversified  since  the  new  studies  act 
was  passed.  However,  it  cannot  be  ruled  out  that  the 
general  development  would  not  have  been  ^o  expansive 
without  the  reform  of  the  social  and  economic  study  pro- 
grammes and  without  the  expansion  of  regional  supply 
facilities. 
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Generally,  we  can  say  that  during  the  period  under  review 
the  number  of  students  in  the  sociaf  and  economic  study 
programmes  were  increasing,  while  the  number  of  students 
registering  for  the  first  time  were  somewhat  declining 
or  stagnating  during  the  past  few  years.  These  two  trends 
suggest  ah  increase  in  the  duration  of  studies. 
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More  than  .50*  perfcent  pf  the  students  decide  upon  business 
administration.  Tables  4  and  5  «reveal  that  the  petKeotage 
of  students  of  business  administration  has  somewhat  declined 
over  the  past  few  y^ars.  In  the  winter  semester  1970/71 
the  percentage  of  first  registrations  was  61  percent,  while 
it  declined  to  50' percent  in  th^*wneahtime. 

\  *  / 

50"  percent  of  the  studenfs  ofHusinesV,  administration ^ 
study  at  the  Vienna  School  of -Economics ,  nea^ly^O  percent 
at  the  University  of  Graz,  arid'%)out  12  percent  at  the^ 
University  of  Innsbruck.     -       .  ^0  ' 
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Whe4-e'^s  the  ^fercentage *of  students  registering' :f or:  the  '-. 

fir^'.t  time  at  "th'e'Vienna .STcW^joT •Economics  .and  at  the  ;  ; . 

linz  School  has  d^'dtned  since; the  winter  seme^ster.  L967/«8,' 
:  the  percentage  fe'rta-in'Vng' to 'tlvi  i^^^^^  .of  >r-a5 

•  an.d.  riih-^bruck'.SJjargiy  inorea/ed  (see  T^ble.       * " 

-.'The  study  progr&4imB  of  commercia-l\§,cience' is ionly  affere/. 
.^.at;the  .Vri-e.nna  School  'df  Economises,-  It^'Js' the  second  most 
^frequently. sejectecf,  study  . programme  in  this- fiel d."  But  ^  • 
Its  share  tn  th^  total  number  of  .students '  decTified  from  ■ 
28  to-te,  percent  and  the  shire 'in.  the  number  of  students  ' 
registering  for  thfe  first  time/fr.om  3i;"to,  20 -percent.  ' 

Economics  ranks  third  with  a  share  of  15  |)ercent  of  the 
to'tal  number  of  students-..ifl  this  field.  As 'can  .be  seen,  from 
TaBTe  4.the  percentage  of  stu^lents  registering  for  the 
'f^"rst  time  in-  eco.nomics- is  on  the 'increase  again,  after  it 
had  decreased  iProm  20  to  10  percent  between  the  winter 
semester  1967/68  and  1970/71. 
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^  Nearly  60  percent  of  students  registering  for  the  first 
time  in  the"study  programme  of  economics  began  their 
studies  at  the  University  of  Vienna  in  the  winter  semester 
1973/74,  whereas  the  respective  ^^share  of  . the  winter  semester 
1967/68  was  only  somewhat  more  than  20  percent*  This  marked 
increase  reduced  the  s'hares  at  the  University  of  Graz  (from  , 
23  percent  to  5  percent)  and  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck 
(from  33  percent  to  IS  percent)*  The  relevant  shares  of 
the  Vienn'a  School  of  Economics  and  the  Linz  School  of 
Economics  and  Soci'al  Sciences  remained  about  the  same, 
i*e.,  12  percent  and  S  p-ercent,  respectively. 
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Comme^i^^jjia-^  education,  a  study  programme  leading  to  the 
secondary  school  teaching  qualification,  is  gaining  in 
popularity  with  students.  In  the  winter  semester  1967/68 
only  two  percent  of  the  students  of  economics  and  social 
sciences  registered  for  this  study  programme,  whereas  the, 
percentage  rose  to  8  percent  in  1973/74.  Two  thirds  of  the 
students  ^  commercial  education  study  at  the  Vienna  School 
of  Economics,  one  third  at  the  Linz  School_  (which'has 
offered  this  programme" since  the  winter  semester  1970/71). 
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The  study  progranfmes"  of  sociology,  social  economy  and 
social  and  ecanomic- statist ics'were  not  very  •attracti ye 
to  students.  - 

So-ciology  accounts  for  4  percent  of  all  students  of^ 
economi^;s  ,and  sotial  sciences.  Of  these  50  percent  study 
■  at-the  University  of  Vienna' and  50  percent  at  the  Linz_^  ~ 
School.  However,  this'  study  programme  meets  with  some 
competition  from  the  institution  of  the  study  experiment 
Jn.  sociology  at  the  '  Faculty' of  Arts  and"Sciences'. 

Sociar  and  economic  statistics  has  been  offered  in  Linz 
since  the  summer  semester  1968  and  at  the  University  of 
Vienna^ince  the  winter  semester  1968/69.  Jt  accounted 
for  about  two  percent  of  all  students  of  economics  and' 
social  sciences.  The  number  is  rising  p'nly  at  the 
University  of  Vienna;  in  Linz  it  has  been'  stagnating  for 
quite  some  time.  In  the  winter  semester  J973/74  four  fifths 
of  all  students  of  statistics  studied  at  the  University  • 
,of  Vienna  while  only  one  fifth  attended  the  Linz  School. 

The  least  successful  "study  programme  is  social  economy, 
wliich  is  offered  only  at  the  Linz  School. 'At  present  vnly 
1  percent  of  all  the' students  of  economics'-and  so.cial 
sciences  are  enrolled  in  this  study  programme,;  in  the 
^inter  semester  1967/68  there  were,  sti  1 1' three  percent. 
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The  Linz  School  of  Economics  and  Social  Sciences 

In  the  winter  semester  1966/67  academic  Activities  were 
started"at  the  Linz  School  of  Economics  and  Social  Sciences 
with  the  social  and  economic  study  programmes  and  law. 

•  562  students  were  alreadj'  registered  in  tH  first  semester, 
125  of  whom  in  law.  251  of  the  students  registered  for  the  ' 
firs.t  time  at  an  Austriaxl  institution  .of  higher  learning.. 

A  relatively  large  number  of  regi-strations  in  the  first 
semester  were  therefore  re-registrations.  The  number  of 
students  registering  for'the  first  time  increased  con- 
siderably until  the  winter  semester  1972/73  -  by  almost  , 

*  100  percent;  the  percentage  was  thus  much  higher  than  the 
total  increase  Jn'the  overall  number  of  students  registering 
for  the  first  time.   In  the  winter-  semester  1972/73  some 

500  students  registered  for  the  first  time  at  the  Linz"  School, 
i.e.  slightly  more-than  five  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
students  registering  for  the  vfirst  time  in  Austria.  in_  the 
winter  semester  1971/72  the  Linz  School  accounted  for  almost 
•six  percent  of  all  students  registering  for  the  first  time; 
its  share  has ' si  nee  *shown  a  falling  tendency. 
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Eight  years  after  the  university  fo-undation  there  are 
2,500  Austrian  regular  degree  students  studying  in  Linz, 
i.e.  four  percent  of  all  Austrian  regular  degree  students. 
The  number  of  foreign  students  is  negligible;  in  the  past 
few' years  there  have  always  been  some  80  foreign  students. 
The  Linz  School  has  the  smalle'st  percentage  of  foreign 
students.  j 

17  percent  of  all  students  studying  economics  and  social 
sciences  (f)  and  10  percent  of  all  law  students  are 
studying  in  Linz.  The  -Vienna  School  of  Economics  has, 
however,  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  dominating  position 
(with  regard  to  the  number  of  students)  to  a  large  extent. 

The  te.chnical  study  programmes  offered  in  Linz  are  at 
present  frequented  by  559  Austrian  regular  degree  students, 
i.e.,  23  percent  of  the  students  of  corresponding  study 
programmes .  / 


. (1)    Without  the  students  of  expiring  study  programmes. 
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Table  12:'  Aust^^an  regular  degree  students  at  the 

'     Linz  School  of  Economics  and  Soci a1  Sciences 

■  *  —  ■  '  —  —  ■  V    —  " — "  

by  study  programmesp/inter  semester  1973/74 


Study  programmes 


Economics  and  social 


number     in  % 


Share  of  the  Linz  students 
in  total  number  of  students 
of  the  study  programme  (1) 


share  in  % 


number  of  stucbits 
(Austrians  total 


sciences                      ^ '  1,522 

61 

17 

8,941 

sociology 

190 

8 

■  50 

382 

social  economy 

.70 

3 

100 

70 

economi  cs 

104  ' 

4 

"8 

1,381 

business 

administ>"ation 

895'  ^ 

36 

la  . 

,  -4,843 

commercial 

education 

^234. 

9 

34 

'689 

social  and  economic 

statistics  »^ 

29 

1 

19 

152 

Law 

'427  . 

17 

10 

4,444 

Technical  study 

prpgrammes 

559 

22 

23 

2,446 

technical  physics 

64  . 

3 

9 

721 

•secondary  school  teaching 

4 

^    'qualification  for  mathe- 

61 

m^itics  and  physics 

,223 

9 

368 

technical  mathema ti cs 

83 

3  ■ 

12  , 

706 

computation  methods 

1  19  • 

1 

12 

153 

i  nformati  cs 

11710 

7 

34 

498 

Linz  School  of  Economics 
and  Social  Sciences 
(including  two  casgs  of 
"studium  irregulare") 


2,510 


100 


■  \ 

ERIC 
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e  regional  .  feeding  area  for  tl^e  Linz  Schaol  has  from 
*tjbe^  beginning  been  restricted  to  Upper  Ai^stria  and  the 
'adjacent  Federal  provi nces  ( see  al so '2..^ . 4) . 

[.The  share  of  UppeV  Austriarv^  students  in  .the  to^tal  student 
populati.on  has  alwciys  aflig^teUvto  about  85  percent,  with, 
the  remaining  15  percent  of  stucients  mainly  coming  from 
Lower  Austria  and  Salzburg. 


The  geographic  position  of  Linz  seems  to  play  a  decisive 
role,  Jhis  assumptioi?  is  supported  by  the  high  ^pjerceniage 
of  students  from  Upper  Aus^tria  and  also  by  the  fact  tliat, 
e.g.,  more  than  one-third  pf  Lower  Austrian  students 
studying  in  Linz  come  from  the  political  district'of  'j 
Amstetten'  bordering  on  Upper  Austria.  Most  Salzburg  students 
studying  in  Linz  come  from  the  city  of  Salzburg  and  from 
the  poliTical  district  "Sal zturg-Umgebung'^  (Salzburg- 
sorr6Unding3 

.Students' from  more  distant  Federal  provinces  .seem  to  be 
attracted  by  Linz  only  to  a  minor  de^r^e. 


--S^tudents^Tfrom  Federal  prQV'i"ni>^  v/hich  do  not  have  an  ^ 
institution  of  higher  learning  offering  the  study  programmes 
represented  in  Linz,  choose  the  capital^^of  Upper  Austria 
as  their  place  of  stifdy  only  in  very  rare^  cas^^?  ^ 
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*72  percent  of  the  students  from  Upper  Austria  study^ing  • 
at  the  Lioz  School  come^  frpm  the  high-density  area  af 
Lin2-We1 s-Steyr  in  Upper  Austria  which  holds  45  percent 
of  the  Upper  Austrian  population.  *  \ 

A  study,  conducted  in  1967,  proved  that'the  foundation  of^ 
the  Linz  School  led  to  short-ter'm  <  rel  ief  aad  recruitment 
effects,  (1)    The  sudden,  although  not  heavy  increase  in 
*the  share  of  Upper  Austrian  students  in  the  total  student"^ 
population  in  the  foundation  year  sug^gests  recruitment 
effects  caused  by  the  foundation  of  the  Linz  School,  S^ince 
the  winter  semester  1966/67  there  has  been  an  above-average, 
increase  in  the  number  of  Upper  Austrian  students  as 
compared  to  the  overall  development.  The  available  statistical 
data,  however,  do  not  allow  'the  determination  of  the  extent 
to  which  this  development  reflects  a  nation-wide  trend 
toward  extending  the  recruitment  basis  of  the  universities,. 
There  is  a  higher  or  equal  increase  in^  the  number  of  students 
in  some  Federal  provinces  during  this  period.  Quantitatively, 
this  recruitment  effect  is,  however,  of  negligible  importance. 

The  foundation  and  the  extension  of* the  Linz  School  have 
resulted  in  relieving  the  situation  for  other  universi ti;es. 
An  estimated  number  of  300  to  400  students  registering  for^ 
the  fir^t  time,  who  v/ould  otherwise  st\jdy  at  any  other 
universities,  have  enrolled  at  the*  Linz  School  since  the 
wirfter  ^semester  1969/70.  The  Linz  ScKpol  *has^  been  attracting 
about  one'  quarter  o-f  Upper  Austrian,  students  sfnce  th^ 
termination  of  the  initia-l  stage.    ,  ' 


(1)    Bodzenta  E.,  and  others,  Effekte/der  Hochschul grUndung 
in  Linz,  Linz  1968,  research  report  for  the  then 
Minister  of  Education. 
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'  The  Klagenfurt  School  of  Educat^icma!  Sciences  (1) 

^'In  1970  the  School  was  founded  by  a  Federal /\ct  (BGBK 
.  Hr*  48/1970).  The  initial  stage.,  envisaged  by  law,  lasted^ 
for  three  years,  i^egular  ^studies  were  .started  wi  th  238 
regfstered  students  in  the  Winter  semester  1973/74* 


Table  14:    Students  at  the"  Klagenfurt  School  6f 

Educational  Sciences  (winter  semester  'l<)l3/74) 

regular     '  non-degree      auditi-ng  total 

degree          students         students  ^  •  , 

'            students        /      /        .    ,     .  / 
'                    »                   ».  »  * 

Austrians  ^           230  ,              13,        ^        2  *        '  245 

foreigner?               8-                1                  1  10* 

total                    238                 14           *       3  255 


'In' comparisoa,  the  Lin?  School  .of  Economics  and  Social 
Seizes  took  up  teaching,  in  19j66  with  562  regular  degree 
students  and  an  offering  of  six  sjtudy  programmes,  , 

Upon  termination  of  the  in'itial  sta^e,  regul ar  diploma  studies 
were  instituted  at  the  Kl agenfurt '^School  in  accordance  witfi 
the  Federal  Act  on  the  Humanities  and^  the  Natural  Sciences., 
In  the  course  d'f  the  consulting  Snd  pte^nnin'g  activities  of 
the' first  stages  of  development  it  was  recognized 'that  the, 
'School  of  Educational  Sqiencffs^must  not  be  changed  into  a 
Faculty  of  Arts  and.  Scie^'nces ,  riot  even  if  studies  have  to 
be  organized^ according  to^the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Act 
on  Humanities  and  Natural  Sciences^.  *  - 


(1)    Partly\aken  over  f rom:.  Bumiesmini sterium  ftir 
Wissenschaft  i^nd "Forschung ,  Die  Viollendurjg  der 
Aufbaustufe  der  Hochschule 'fUr  Bildungswis-sen- 
schaften  im-Klagenfurt,  Vienna'  1973 

'    '  &6 


ThI  ScTiooUs  concentration  on  educatfbital  iscience^s  is 
guaiw^eea  by  a  fvarmonious  development  of  tjje  basio  aod 
specialized  disciplines  of  education|il.  sciences*  • 
In-  order  to  facilitate  the  reorganization  of  teacher 
training,,partTcu1arly  accordihg  to^  the  objectives  of  the 
parties  responsible  for  the  reform  of  universities,  at" 
first  only  a  certai n ^number  of  study  programmes  will  be 
instituted,  which  will,  however,  be  at  once  fully 
operational  * 

The  following  study  programmes  Avere' started  in  the  winter 
semester  1973/74,  each* beginning  with  .the  first  semester: 

a)    "German  philology"  with  the  areas*:  *       '       ^  , 

aa)/ "German  PH^ilology"  '  .  -  - 

bb)  "German  Philology  (secondary-school  teaching 

>       qualTifi  cat-ion)"  ^- 

t>)  ^^"Romance  philology"  with  the  study  erreas: 
aa)  "French"  '  \ 

bb)  "French  (secondary-schoaV  teachrna ^qualification)" 

cc)  "Italian"  .  '     '  m  -/^  ^ 

dd)  "Italian  (secon^ary-^school  teaching  qual  i fi cation ) 

c)  "English  and  American  laoguage  and  literature"      '  1. 
with  the  s^tudy  areas:  /  .    -  " 
/aa)"Engrish,  and  Amariccin  -1  anjg^uage  and  literature" 
bb)"Engl ish^ and  American  language  and  iTterature 

(s^copdary-schoo!  teaching  qual if icatibn)" ^ 

d)  "Slavic  philology"  with  the  study  areas:.         ^  - 

aa)  "Russiari"  //    •    /  ^^..^-r^' 

bb)  "Russian  (seo^ndary-sc'h,0Qj,^ie*a;c1^^ 
cc)'  '•Slo.ve^e"  "    .  \  .     *   *  ^ 

*    dd).  "Slovene  '(Secd'ndary-school  teaching  qua!  if  i.cation 


e)  'Vphilosophy,  pedagogics  and  psychology 
(secondary-school  teaching  qual if icatfon)" 

f)  /Pedagogics,  and  educational  sciences"  as  a  study 
experiment  in  accbrdance  with,  section  19  of  the 
Federal  Act  on  the  Humanities  apd  Natural  Sciences. 

The  relevant  ministerial  study  regulations  wei^e  prepared 
by  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research  in 

''agreement  with  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Education  and  Art 
on  the  >basis  ^of  suggestions  made  by  the  Klagenfurt  School 
of  Educational  Sciences.  Requests  for  inr>ovations  submitted 
by  the  Klagenfurt  School  of  Educational  Sciences  were  ^ 

^considered  within  the  limits  of  thfe  statutory  regulations.  * 
The^  division  into  various  study  areas  is  effected  in  the 
second  section  of  studies  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the^Federal  Act  on  the  Humanities  and  Natural  Sciences,. 
Within  the  .framework  of  all  those  disciplines  which  have 
al  re'ady  l^een- establ  I'shed  at  the  Klagenfurt  School  of^ 
Educational  Sciences  as  study  programmes  aiming  at  the 

-secondary-school  teaching  qualification,  in  the  future 
study  programmes  should  be  established  which  do  not  lead 
to  the  secondaryrschool  teaching  qualification. 

At  the  KlagenfJrt  School  natural  sciences  can  be  considered 
neither  in  the  initial  stage  nor  during  th^  extension  stage, 
the  development  o.f  the  contents  and  methods  of  teaching 
is  especially  hectic  in  the  natural  sciences.  The  possi-' 
bility  of  introducing  certain  subjects  of  natural  sciences 
with  spe^cial  empha'Si^s  oh  their  didactic  aspects,  and  some 
specific  study  pro^^rammes  of  natural -Sciences,  upon  ^ 
completion  of  the' Ixtens-ion  s^tage  (that  is  1980  the  earliest) 
shojLild  be  co.nside>ed  in  the  first  planning 'stages  of  the 
SchoQl.  The  estabi ishment  of  expVnsiye  research  laboratories 
wtn,  however,  not  be  possible'in  this  connectiorf; 
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practicals  for  the>4^condary-school  teaching  qualification 
should  constitute  the  essential  experimental  objective. 

One  of  the  most  inrportant  innovations  of  the  above  mentioned. 
Federal  Act  is  the  possibility  of  study  "experiments .  The 
K+*g4nfurt  School  of  Educational  Sciences,  which  the 
foundation  law  entrusted  with  scientific  research  and 
teaching  in  the  field«of  educational  sciences,  makes  use 
of  study  experiments  and'has  established  the  study* programme 
"pedagogics  and  educational  sci^n^es"  as  a  stu3y  experiment* 
This  study  experiment  permits  a  reoTgatiization  of  the 
subject  matter  of  said  course  of  studies  and  the  experimental 
^testing  of  new  didactic  principles  of  higher  education. 
Beginnilig  with  thev^first  semester  students  at  the  Klagenfurt 
School  of  Educational  Sciences  will,  according  to  the  present 
ministerial  study  regulations,  be  acquainted  with  the  inter- 
disciplinary approach  to  problems  of- pedagogics  and 
educational  sciences.  '  ^  . 

StudeflT^Sat  the  * Kl agenf urt  School  rin  the  study  programme 
"pedagogics  and  educational  sciences"  receive  professional 
training  in  a  subject  for  the  secondary-school  teaching 
qualification;    in    add  i  t  i  o  n    they  have  to  specialize 
in  the  field  of  pedagogics  and  educational  sciences,  thereby 
obtaining  the  qualification  for  a  profession  that  is 
entirely  new  in  Austria,.  The  basic  training  in  the  first 
section  of  studies,  especially  in  curriculum  research, 
media  didactics,  pedagogical  psychology,  peda'gogical 
sociology  and  educational  economics  enables  the  student 
in  his  second  se<:tion  of  studies  to  achieve  a  degree  of 
specialization  by  selecting  two  from  a  large  number  of 
basic  programmes  of  educational  sciences  which  cannot  be  / 
achi(fved  in  any  other  study  programme*  In  the  second  section 
of  studies  the  studenf  may  choose ^programmes  according  to 
his  personal  interests  ^and  hfs  specific  wishes  as' <to  his 
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future  career;  besides  systematic  studies  in  pedagogics 
and  educational  sciences  the  student  deals  with  pre- 
schpoling,  adult  education,  educational  economics,  media 
didactics,  curriculum  research  or  pedagogical  psychology 
within  the  framework  of  his  first  and  second  alternative 
subjects. 

In  the  discussion  on  tfie  draft  for  the  ministerial  study 
regulation  governing  the  study  experiment  "Pedagogics  and 
educational  sciences"  the  following  fundamental  aspects 
were  taken  into  consideration: 

a)  The  study  experiment  is  a  combined  course  of  studies. 
The  student  has  to  combine  the  study  exper^i&ent  -  his 
first  study  programme  -with  his  studies  for  the 
secondary-school  teaching  qualification  -  his  second 
study  programme.  In  order  to  ensure  that  graduates  from 
this  study  experin)ent  qualify  for  employment  as  secondary- 
school  teachers,  the  ministerial  study  regulation  requests 
the  student  to  effect  the  studies  for  the  secondary- 
school  teaching  qualification  (second  study  programme)-' 

^     actording  to  the  requirements  of  the  first  study 
programme.  The  diploma  thesis  has  16  be  written  in  a 
subject  of  the  study  experiment. 

b)  The  envisaged  experiment  should  not  prevent  tKe  student 
^    from  embarking  upon  short-cycle  studies. 

c)  The  studv  experimen^^  excludes  .the  possibilitV  laid  down  » 
in  the  f^fijderal.  Act  o^n  the  Humanities  and  Natyral  Sciences  • 
to  exch^ge  at  the  ,)time  of  the  secoTt^d  diploma  examination 
50  percjjnt  of  the  Subjects  agairvst\subjeets  whjch  form 
part^of|the  studies  leading  to. the  secondary-school 
teaching  qualification*.  This  possibility  is  excluded 
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l^n  the  grounds  that  the  second  section  of  studies  offe^ 
%  great  number  of  possible  -choices  and  that  additional 

hoices  might  endanger  the  regular  and  systematic 
course  of  s\tudy.      '  ^ 


I 


d)  .  The  admission  prerequisites  laid  down  in  the  "Hochschul- 

berechtigungsverordnung"  (University  Admission  Regulations) 
which  app^ly  to  the  study  programme  "pedagogics,  psychology' 
and  philosophy"(secondary-schoo1  teaching  qualification), 
also  apply  to \the  study  experiment  in  order  to  have  a 
basis  for  comparison.  . 

e)  The  possibility  of  project  studies  was  included  in  the  i 
study  experiment. 

The  further  extension,  the  introduction  of  more  study         '  * 
programmes , is  effected    in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Ministry  of  Education  and  Art.  . 

Students  in  the  study  programme  "pedagogics  and  educational 
sciences"at  the  Klagenfurt  School  of  Educational  Sciences 
come  from  all  over  Austria  (there  were  21  Austrian  regular 
degree  students  in  the  wjnter  semester  1973/74).  Today,  one 
year  after  the  commencement  of  regular  courses,  one  cannot 
•say  whether  the  students  came  from  other  universities  or 
whether  additional  students  were  recruited*  The  regfonal 
impact  of  the  School  will  probably  ri se^ considerably  in  the 
course  of  the  years  to  come;    in  the  f^irst  semester  95  percent 
of  the  students  were  Austrian  regula.r  degree  students.  » 
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^  Regional  Distribution  .  * 

Three  of  Austria's  nine' Fe.deral  Provinces  have  na 
institution  of  higher  learning,  naiiiely  Lower  Austria,  » 
Burgenland  and  Vorarlberg*  Secondary-school  graduates 
from  these  Federal  Provinces  who  want  to  study  at  a 
university  go  to  other  Federal  Provinces,  This  group 
compr^es  more  than  11,000  students,  i,e.>  one  fifth 

..of  allUustrian  regular  degree  students  (winter  semester 
1973/74). Because  of  the  close  .proxiiffity  of  Vdrarlberg  to 
Tyrol  (the  'iJniversity  of  Innsbruck)  and  of  Burgeriland  and 

'  Lower  Ailstria  to  Vienna,  most  students  from  these  region^s 
attend  tjhe  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Innsbruck 
and  Vienna,  respectively.  62  percent  of  all  the  students 
from  Vorarlberg  attend  the  University  of  Innsbruck, 
85  percent  of  all  the  students  from  Burgenland  and  as  many 
as  94  percent  of  alT  lomr  Austria  students  study  at  one  of 
Vienna's  institutions  of  higher  learning.    /  - 
Carinthia  holds  a  special  position*  The  Sqhool  of  Educational 
Sciences  in  Klagenfurt  started  regular  operation  only  In  the 
winter  semester  1973/74,  About  40  perient  of  the  Carinthian 
students  study  in  Styria^and  another  ^0  percent  in  Vienna* 
In  Vienna  there  are  fiye  universities',  in  Styria  three,'  in 
Tyrol,  Salzburg  and  Upper  Austria  one  each.  The  importance 
of  the  individual  yisti tutipn^s  varies  regional  ly...  98  percent 
of  all  Viennese  students,  85  percent  of  the  Styrfan  students, 
80  percent  of  the- Tyrolean  students*,  40  percent  of  the 
Salzburg  students,  anci  2JS  percent  of  the  Upper  Austrian 
students  study  ,fn  their  home  Provinces.  These  tlifferences 
seem  to  be  due  ,to  the  varying  degrees  of  educational 
possibilities  and  traditional  pre.ferences  for  individual 
university  tpwnsr      •    ,  — 

One  of  the  consequences  of  ihe  great  variety  of  educational' 
opportunities  o'ffered  in  Vienna  is  the  fact  that  58.  percent 
, of, the  total  student  popul  ation^  and  36.  percent  of  all  Austrian 
,  regular  degree  students  study  ih  Vienna.  /      „  • 
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The  supraregional  importance  of  Vienna  as,  a  university 
town  also  becomes  clear  from  the  fact  that  nearly  50  percent 
of  an  students  enro1.1ed  in  Vienna  conre*  from  the  Federal 
Proyinces;  at  the  Vienna  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
the  percentage  of  students  from. the  Federal  Provinces 
amountis  to  as  many  as  73  percent. 

The  status  of  Vfenna  as  a  university  town  is  cKanging,  ^ 
however.  Th^  annual  decrease  in  the  number' of  students 
at  the  Viennese  institutions  of  higher  learning  has  been 
1  percent  over  the  last  5  yea^s.  This  change  is  also  clear>y 
reflected'  in  the  number  of  students  registering  for  the 
first  time.  The  percentage  of  students^egi  stering  for  the  \ 
firit  time  in  Vienna  dropped  from  61  percent  in  the  winter  \ 
semester  1967/68  to  55  percent  in  tfie  winter  semester  1973/74. 
The  University  of  Vienna,  however,  is  ^n  exception. 
In  the  winter  semester  1971/72  the  percentage  of  students 
registering  there  for  the  first  time  was  the  lowest  in  many 
years  (3^  percent),  whereas  in  the  winter  semester  1973/74 
the  percentage  of  1967/68  (37  percent)  had  nearly  been 
reached  -again. 

From  a  national  point  of  view  the  importance  of  Viejina  as 
a  university ^town  (measured  by  the  number  of  registered 
students)  is  an  the  decline,  but  the  registration  figures 
for  the  University  of-Vienna,  Austria's  largest  university, 
are  rising  again,  after  several  recessions.  The  relative  * 
>elief  for  Vienna's  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
brought  about  by  universities  in  the  Federal  Provinces  thus 
does  not  affect  the  University  of  Vienna  per  se, 
which  already  handles  one  third  of  all  students  (or  about 
60  percent  of  al\  students"  tn  Vienna)/ 
The  easiest  way* to  assess  the  regional  or  supraregional 
importance  of  an  institution' of  higher  tearnin-g  or  of  a 
university  fown  is  to  determine  the  percentage  of  the. 
students  coming  from,  the  region  concerned  in^the  total  *^ 
(Austrian  regular  de'gree)  studejjt^'^popu*! a^"'>op  at  , the  , 
respective  institution  of  higher  l^airning  or-| uni versi-ty  tcf^mj 
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the  lower  the  percentage,,  thke  greater  the  institution's 
supraregional  importance. 

A.t  the  Linz  3chool.  of  Economics  and  Social  Sciences 
85  percent  of.  thfe  students  are  frpm  Upper  Austria; 
65  percent  of  the  students  at  the  Styrian  institutions 
of  higher  learning  are  from  Styrta,  about  -50  percent 
of  the  stud^ts  at  the^Viennese  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are . Viennese,  49  percent  of  the  students  in 
Innsbruck  are  from  Tyrol;  yet  only  35  percent  of  the 
students  at  the  University  of  Salzburg  are  frt)m  Salzburg. 
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ATTENDANCE  '  . 

Right  to  tertiary  education  . 

Access  to  the  universities  and  art  schools  in  Austria, 
the  right  to  scientific  professional  training,  education 
through  science  and>±he  further  education  of  graduates' 
from  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  -  in  the  light 
of  the  progress  of  science  -  are  regulated  by:  ■  , 

1  t'  '  '" 

-  the  (European)  Convention  f6r  the  ,PrQtect,ion  of  Human 
Rights  and  Basic  Freedoms  and  Article  2,  first  sentence 
of  the  First  Protocol  to  the  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Human  Rights  and  Basic  Freedoms  (The 
Repub'lic  of  Austria  acceded  to  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
vention of  November^A,  1950, and  to  the  First  Protocol 

V  of  March  20.  1952.  rn  1958  (1).  In  1964.  the  entire  • 
Convention  was  accorded  a  status  equal  to  that  of  the 
Austrian  Constitution).  (2)      ,  '  . 

-  Article  IB  of  the  "S.taatsgrundgesetz  of  1B67"  (Basic- 
Law  of  1867  on  the  General  Rights  of  Nationals)  (3) 
("Everyone  shall  be  free  to  choose  his  occupation  and 

to  obtain  the  necessary  education  and  training  tl>erefor. 
,    how  and  where  he  wants.");  Article  17  of  the"Staats- 
grundgesetz"  ("Science  and  teaching  shall  be  free"). 

-  the  General  University  Studies  Act  of  1966  on  the  Studie 
at  Universities  (4).  and  supplementary  legal  provisions 

'  pertaining  to  tertiary  education  and  the  organization 
thereof.  ""'  . 

The  General  University  Studies  Act  reaulates  the  acces^s  of 
Austrian  nationals,  foreigners  and 'statel'sss  pej-s'onj?  to  _  . 
'the  universities,  where  they.c/n  enrol  as  regultr  degrj^ 
S'tgdents.  'non-degree  students  and  auditing  students. 


(1)  BGBl.  Nr.  210/1958        "    •  , 

{2)  BVG.BGBl.  Nr.  59/1964 

(3)  ,  RGBl.  Nr.  142/1867  . 

(4)  BGBl.  Nr.  177/1966  ^^  ,  '  '  '  / 


Under  the  General  University  Studies  Act,  the  prerequisite 
for  the  commencement  of  studies  is  the  admission  to  the 
university  community  as  a  regular  degree  student  (As  concerns 
the  internal  set-up,  this  cjearly  emphasizes  the  corporate 
•nat^r$  of  the  university;  as  for.outsvde  relations,  it 
underlines  the, insti tutional  character  of  the* universi ties 
as  defined  in  section  1  of-the  University  Organization  Act 
of  1955  {l)Xby  way  of  immatri cu\ation ;  non-degree  students 
and  auditing  students  shall  be  admitted  through  the  Rector,  (2 

-  '  Regular  degree^  students: 

Under  the  General  University  Studies  Act,  degree  students  ^ 
are  those  who  desij:e  to  terminate  regular  degree  studies 
(diploma  studies  and  doctoral  studies,  regulated  by 
special  studies^6Qts)  and 'to  be  admitted  to  the  examination- 
provided  therefor^  Admission  sliall  be  effected  by  way  of 
immatriciulation  a'^  the  university  providing  the  desired 

^   study  programme.   '  t  '         '     *  • 

The  imma1i*ricul4tion.  shal  1  take  place  at  one  university 
otjly;  the  pursuance  *of  sev.eral  regul ar  degree  studi.es  . 
at  di;fferen„t  universities  at  the  same  time  shall  be 
admissible  only  if' Ho  conflicts  arise  on  the  basis  , of 
the  ^demic  study  regulations.       ^      ^  '  r 

Auditing  students^  '/  <     '  . 

Universi.ty  gradiiates  who  have  .te^rmHnateJ  fjv^i regutar  / 
degree  studies  by  taking  t/fe  prescribed  examinations 
and  who  desire  to  attend  couraja^  for  .a  cectsiin  period  -  • 
oT  time  without  entering  upon  new  regul ar. degree  studies, 
'shall  be  admitted,  as  auditing  students.  -  * 

A  / 


(1)    BGBl.  Nr..  154/1955 


(2)    See  General  University  Studies  Act,  BGBl.  Wr.  177/1966 
sections  4,-6\ind  9.  The  provisions  pertaining  to  the 
.  individual  aXirtlent  cate»i»ries  are  included  in  sections 
6,  9.  13,  15,  35.  36.     ^       -  ,  ' 
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Non-degree  students: 

Persons!  v/ho  have  reached  the  age  of  18  and  v^o'dfesire 
to  attend  courses  for  a  certai-n  j^eriod  of  time  sjball 
be  admitted  as  non-degree  students  if  they  have  the 
necessary  prerequisites.  With  respect  to  "Hochschul kurse" 
and  "Hochschullehrgange"  fhe  age  limit  may  be  reduced 
to  the  completed  15th  year  of  age. 

Non-degre-e  students  and  auditing  students  shall  be  admitted, 
by  the  Rector  on  the  basis  of  available  place. They  shall 
not  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  of  the  regtil^ir  degree, 
s'tudents,  but  they  shall  be  entitled  to  take  voluntary  ^ 
examinations  (Kol  loquien ) ,  sup.pl  ertientary  examination's,  as  \ 
well  as  examinations  of  the  "Hochschul kurse"  and" "Hoch-^ 
schullehrgange".  ^  / 

The  admission  may  be  denied  i^  .the  applicant  con$titute 
a  disturbance  to  instruction  or  a  danger  tp  .hi's-  krfv 'i  r^onrtfieh t  . 
because  of  his  state  'of ,  heal  th,  or^  if  he  ca'nnot  acquirB  an*, 
academic  degree  on  groundsr  of  penal  provi  ^ion?' .(exceptions,,  ' 
can  be  made  by  th^e  Rector)*  •     ,  /;    ^  .  • 

Access  to  the  universities  r  *  * 

-'   Austrian  national  s: ,  -  '*  ' 

Austr*i^n  nationals  shall  be  entitled  tO' a tterid\^.  .  / 
universi  ty 'after  passing'  the  leaving  ex:ami  na  ti.on .  ' 
at  an  Austrian  general  seco'ndary  achooj^,  or  at^an^'        *.  ; 
Austrian  secandary  lechnlcal  and  vocational  ^cho*ol,  ^ 
or  at  an  .Austr^n  secondary  agricul  turbrl  -  and*  forestry 
school.   (1)  The  "Ber'uf  srei  f  epriif  ung"  is  a  special      '  \ 
entrance  examination  held  by  the  uni  versi  ty  1  tsel  f 
(see  section  2.2.5  ).  Secondary-school  leraving       '  ' 
certificates  obtained  at  a  foreign  school  shall  be 
recognized  as  being  equivalent  to  a  leaving  certificate 
issued  by  an  Austrian  secondary  school.  (2) 


(1)  According  to  the  provisions  of  sec.  41,  sub$:6c.'  2, 
'and  sec.  69,.subsec  2  of  the  School  Organi7ation 

Alt,  BGBl.  Nr.   2«/1962.    ^         •  , 

(2)  General  University  Studies  Act;-sdc.  ^7,  subsoc*  5.* 
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Foreigners  ^nd  state! ess  ^persons  *^  '  »  ^  ; 

'  Forei^ers  (stateless  persons)  shalTbe  immatriculate 
as-. regular  degree  students  if  they  submit  a  certificate 
equivalent  in  type  and  level   to  an  Austrian  secondary- 
school  leaving  certif Ic.ate.   (1)  (See  European  Convention 
on  the  Equivalence  of  Diplomas  Leading  to  Admission 
to  .Universities,  BGBr.Nr,  '44/;957).  . 

The  immatricul  ati'on  of  foreigners  (st^tel-ess  persons)  ^ 
at  Austrian  universities  shall  be  effected  on  the  basis' 
of  available  plac^  and  according  to  the  levels. of 
achievement.  The*  immatriculation  s'hall  be  denied-^  if  the 
applicant  v/ould  not  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  Qr/c'oi)tiiiue 
the  studies  in  h i s  mqthercoun try  because  of  th-e  absence' 
of  the  required  acade^mic  success; 

Austrianr  national  s  *h^ave>^  right  ^tq' be  .a'dmi  tted  tp'regular 
'degree  studies,,  i*^  the.  documents'  (Sec/- 4^  4jti-bsex/*  2  0f  th^ 
General  University  Studies;  Act)  :4)resc-ril)e'd  ft)T^  tlje  chosen)*,  [ 
study  programme  are  submitted.  A-  rest r ijctn'oh  of  admfs.sj-qn 
can  be  eff  ected'only  by*  the  le'gisVa tor  \and  not  by  the 
administration.,  .  ■         .   "  -  ■      '  / 

it  iSi  hoVev^i^j^.. permissible' to  restrict  the  number  of 
.students  for  individual  courses' either  for  .pedagogicaj 
rea^/^n^  or.  for  reasons  inhet^ejit  ^n\  the  nature  of  the  - 
courses,  Paral j e V.  coi^rses  stvall.  be  giv^n  in  t^rder  to '.enable 
r.fegal.ar:  degree' stu'dint^  to  tak^  tije  courses  required  in  the  ^ 
a^c^si-demic  ^tii'dTy /reguVartio'n. wi jthin  the  Sti|)a1aHe,d  number  of 
semesters  ('§eci  'rOi  sisbsec,  \  o.f\*the  General  Olivers i*ty\  \ 
Studies /Act).  •  '    '         *    .  '  ■  '         ^  ' 

Due  to  the  introduction  of  certain  admission  restrictions  *  . 
(numerus  clausus)  in  sonie  countries,  such^  as  in  the  Federal 
.Republic  of  Germany,  Austria  was  forced  to  impos,e  certain  , 
restri.ctions^  or>  fhe,  admi $s i>on.  of  foreign  applicants  to 
^^firtain  study  prqgratnme^  at  AuSjtrian  universities. 

l[T)r  *jgaii6raT  Oniyer^i'ty  Stjidjes  Act,  sec.  7.,-  subsec.  6-8 


fhis  measure  affected  in  particular  stu»dy  programmes 
Where  restrictions  abroad' led  to  a  sudden,  enormous 
in-crease  in  the  num^^er  of  applfcants  in  Austria.  " 


In  the  following  study  programmes  onfy  a  -l.imi'ted  ni/mbgr 
of  foreigners  are  admitted:  architecture,  biology,  chemistry 
(including  food  chemistry  and  bi  ochemi  s.tryj  i  geography, 
medicine,  (including  dentistry),    physic&l  education, 
mathematics,  pharmacy,  physics,  psychology,  law,  veterinary 
medicine,  economics,  ci  vi  1 'enginee'ring  and  electrical' 
engineering  (as  of  summer  semester  1974),       ■  - 

In  Austria- we  have  a  twofold,, or  two-ste,p  access  to  the 
universities:  '  .  .       '  '' 

-  the  general  access  to  the  university,  i'.e.,  the  admission 
to  the  university  community  by  way  of  immatriculation ; 

-  the  admission  to  a  certain  study  prograjnme-.. 

f  '•  " 

In  Austria  students  are  free  to  choose  ,j^ir  study  programmes' 
and  universities,  the  only  conditioQS  for  admission  ar£  the 
fulfilment  of.  the  legal  prerequisites  as  to  prior  education,' 
such  as  secondary-school  lea.ying  certificate  .of  supplementary 
exairli nations  possibly  required  for  the  subjects  of  the  chosen 
.study  programme  (the  actual  grades  obtained  at  secondary 
schools-  are  npt  taken  into  consideration).  ■  r 

Any  legal  or  administrative  measures  that  wiiuld,  intr9duQe  a 
numerus  claus'us  are  rejected  by  the-Federal  Govern:merit '  and 
'almost  all  other  political"  powers.  ' 
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2.2.2      Acquisi'tion  of  the  entitlement  to  university  studies 
and  transfer  to  the  ur>i  versi  ties 

< 

Development  in  the  number  of  secondary-school  graduates 

In^  the  1960's  the  number  af- secondary-school  graduates 
varied  between  10 , 200  f1964)  and  13,000  (^966),  with  only 
a  slight  upward  tendency.  The  begi.nning  of  this  decade 
brought  a  sudden  increase  Between  1960  and  1969  the 
number  of  sedondary-school  graduates  rose  by  only  1»000, 
Between  1969  and    1972  the  figure  rose  by  3/000  totalling 
16,000.  The  available  figures  for  1974  point  toward  a 
similar  incr'ease  to  19,000  within  just  2  years.  This 
development,  the  extent  of  which  differed  between  the 
various  types  of  schools,  is  mainly  characterized  by  tKe 
rapid  increases  at  the  general  secondary  schools,  in 
particular  at  the  "Musisch-padagogi sche  Real gymnasien "  (1) 

•  > 

From  at  least  1967^  onwards,  the  number  of  secondary-school 

graduates  has  been  dependent  on  factors  other  than  the 
birth  rate.  From  that  time  on  an  opposite  tendency  - 
falling  birth  rate  and  rising  numbers  of  secondary-school 
graduates  -has  been  observed. 

One  of  the  factors  in  this  development  is  the  growing 
^  interest  of  girls  in  higher  education.  Up  to  1970  the 

number  of  female  secondary-school  graduates  remained 
constant  at  around  39  percent  of  all  -secondary-school 
graduates^  By  1971  that  percentage  had  suddenly  increased 
to  45  percent  and  -  according  to  preliminary  calculations  - 
'  is  expec'te'd,  to  reach  46  percent  in  1974.  By  1985  the 
percentage  ^of  girls  out  of  all  secondary-school  graduates 
1     is  projected  to  rise  to  49  percent  (estimate  of  the  Federal 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Art).  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  considerable  increase  is  the  above-average  number  of 
girls  at  the  "fleusprachl  i  clie  Gymnasien"  (2)  . 

(iO    General  secondary  schools  that  aim  primarily  at 
preparing  students  for  attendance  at  the  training 
.  colleges  for  primary-school  teachers, 
(2)    General  secondary  schools  with  obligatory  study  of 
Q  Latin  and  two  giodern  languages, 
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and  at  "Musi sch-padagogi sche  Rea 1 gymna s i en " ,  both  of  which 
were  newly  established  by  the  School  Organization  Act  of 
1062. 

•% 

At  present,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates  is 
lowest  at  the  secondary  vocational  a^ad,  technical  schools. 
The  expansion  of  these  schools  as  well  as  public  information 
ca[)T|5aigns  nay  change  the  percentage  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  numbers  of  graduates  frora  the  special  forms  of  the 
geneNTI  secondary  schools  are  of 'minor  impor1;ance>  amounting 
to  a  mere  2.5  percent  of  all  graduates. 

Transfers  from  secondary  schools  to  universities 

The  percentage  of  secondary-school  gradu-ates  of  one 
graduation  class  who  start  their  studies  a£  a  university 
is  called  the  transfer  rate, 

The  available  statistical  data, allow  for  a  calculation 
of  these  rates  of  tran'Sfers  tcTthe  universities  from  the 
winter  semester  1967/68  onward. 

The  transfer  rates  depend  on  the  number  of  transfers 
within  the  first  three  sernjesters  following  the  secondary- 
school  1 eavi ng«  exami nation .  By  the  end  of  this  period* 
about  90  percent  of  all  secondary-school  graduates  who 
intended  to  study  at  a  university  have  begun  their 
studies. 
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Of  the  secandary-school  graduates  of  1967,  50  percent 
had  transferred  (56  percent  of  the  male  graduates,  40  percent 
of  the  female  graduates)  within  the  first  three  semesters,' 
i*e.,  by  tl^e^winter  semester  1968/69  (I),  The  total  number 
of  male  secondary-school  graduates  of  that  graduation  class 
who  started  university  studies  is  probabl y/above  63  percent^ 
The'figure  for  femal  e-"  graduates  ■  i  s  abj>ve  46  percent. 
The  ratio  of  the  following  graduation  classes  is  similar* 

The  development  within  the  last  four  years  (for  the 
graduation  class  erf  1973  only  the  first  transfer  rate  is 
available)  points  toward  a  stagnation  of  the  rate  for  men 
(about  58  percent  within  three  semesters)  arid  a  slight 
further  increase  in  the  rate  for  women  (about  45  percent). 

Transfer  rates  are  highest  with  the  nine^^year  general 
secondary  schools*  About  67  percent  of  the 
secondary-school  graduates  of  1967  transferred  to 
universities  within  three  semesters  follgwing  the  secondary 
school  leaving  ex^ami na ti on • 

If  the  different  types  of  schools  and  the  effects  of  the 
School  Organizati'on  Act  of  1962.  ("new  categories  o-f  genei*a-V 
secondary  schools  at  whiqh  a  secondary-s^choat  le'aving 
examination  could  be  taken  for  the  first, time Jn  1971) 
are  taken  fnto  consideration^  the  si  tuatiori'^can  -be  /  ^ 
characterized  as  follows:  ,         '  ' 

Transfers  from    "Human  i  sti  sche  Gymnaslen"  (2)  are  'slt§htly  ; 
decreasing,  yet  stijl  show  the'  relatively  h i.g he st^  rates' ■ 
with -male  students  at  83  percent  and  femal  e^  s-tudents  at  . 
88  percent  within  tWee  semesters.  This  is  the  only'type 
of  school  frqn)  which  more  female  than  male-  pupj  1  s,.. transfer 
to  the  university,  ^although  the  number  of  graduates  from'-  * 
this  type,  of  .SQhool  lias  con-std'erably  decreased* 

(1)  Transfers  taking  plaqe.in  the  following  s6ven,  semesters 
under  review  average  about  5  percent;  later  transfers 
seejn  not  to  exceed  3  percent  of  ,the  respective 
graduation  clas^.  "  ' 

(2)  .General  secondary  school's  wfth  continued  sturdy  of   *  » 
:  Latin  and  a  modern  language,  as  W'eTl  as;  Gre^'k.  '  ' 
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Compared  with  the  graduation  class  of  1967  the  totel 
rate  of  transfers  from  "Real istische  Gymnasien"  (1) 
has  remained  stable  at  about  78  percent,  but  h^s  risen 
from  52  percent  to  69  percent  in  the  cas£  of  girls.  " 

More  and  more  students\having  , "attended  "Real schul en " .  - 
now  called  "Naturwi/ssen^schaf  tl  iches  Realgymnasium    (2)  - 
and  "Mathematisches  Realgymnasium"  (3)  -  change  over  to 
universities:  80  percent  of  the  boys  of  the  graduation 
class  of  1972  did  so.  as  compared  to  64  percent  of  the 
graduation  class  of  1967;  with  the  transfer  rates  for  girls 
rising  from  38  percent  to  55  percent  within  the  same  period 
0  f  t  i  me  . 

Considerably  more  female  graduates  from  "Frauenoberschul en" 
(now-called  "Wi rtscha f tskundl i che  Realgymnasien"  (4)}name 
48  percent,  as  compared  to  28  percent  in  1967.  go  on  to 
university. 

For  the  "Neusprachliches  Gymnasium"  (5). the  only 
entirely  new  type  of  school  under'the  School  Organization 
Act  of  1962.  the  transfer  rates  amount  to  66  percent 'for 
girls  and  81  percent  for  boys*  (within  three  semesters). 


(1)    General  secondar y  school s  with  plane  and  solid 
-  geometry.  Latin  and  one  modern  language  as 
compulsory  subjects.  ^ 

schools  with  compulsory  Latin 
and  a  choice  between  plane  and  solid  geometry  and 
supplementary  instruction  in  natural  sciences 
including  biological  and  associated  studies Z  " 

iTSll  schools  with  a  second  modern  - 

language  and  plane  and  solid  geometry,  but  no  Latin. 

schools  specially  intended  for  • 
iJudv'o?  r^^^^^  domesti'p  science,  with  obligatory 
•  '     thJLt  I  '",°^^^".l3"?"ag/2.fr^ni  the 'first  year,  a 
>  •   Choice. between.-^  seconjl-moderh  langiiage  and  Latin 
•     in  the  upper  di  vi  si  on  "and  subjects'  of  Special 
Qoncern  to. women.'        ■    -    .    •    ■  "'-speciai 

'  faHn^'inf  f^"''''^  "''^^  Qbl,igaioryls^^-dy  of 

Latin-and  two  modern  languages,. 


The  transfer  rates  Of  graduates  from  secondary 
vocational  and  technical  schools  are  cons i derably' 1 ower 
than  those  of  graduates  fron>  general  secondary  schools, 
although  there  is  also  an  increase  to  be  noticed  with 
,.male  students  rising  from  21  percent  (class- of  1967  , 
within  the  first  three  semesters)  to  32  percent  (class 
of  1972  ,  within. the  first  three  semesters)  and  with 
female  students  from  10  percent  to  20  percent* 

Educational  demands  and  plans  of  secondary-school 
graduates  *  ' 

Every  year  an  increasing  number  of  secondary-school 
graduates  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  whether  to  start 
po.st-secondary  education  or  to  seek  employment. 
Because  of  the  structure  of  t+ie  Austrian  educational 
system  the  decision  in  favour  of  or  against  post-secondary 
education  is  made  at  a  much  earlier  stage,  namely  when 
pupils  enter  a  general  secondary  school. 
General  secondary  schools  do  not  offer  any  vocational 
training;  and  therefore  about  70  percent  of  all  secondary- 
school  graduates  can  hardly  revise  their  decision,  because 
a  general  secondary-school  leaving  certificate  does  not^ 
offer  many  vocational  possibilities  that  would  be  acceptable 
for  pupils  oriented  toward  tertiary  education-  Therefore 
the  percentage  of  secondary-school  graduates,  in  particular 
graduates  from  general  secondary  schools  who  plan  to 
transfer  to  or  actually  take  up  post-Sj^condary  education, 
is  very  high  (see  section  1). 

According  to  the  J973  statistics  on  vocational  guidance 
only  very  few  secondary-school  graduates  plan  to  take  up 
employment  immediately.  62  percent  of  the  6,135  male 
secondary-school  graduates  and  38  percent  of  the  5,^16  female 
secondary-school  graduates  planned  to  enter  employment  only 
after  academic  professional  training;  37  percent  of  the 
female  secondary-school  graduates,  but  only  13  percent  of 
the  male  secondary-school  graduates  intended  to  enter 
employment  only  after  some  other  form  of  post-secondary 
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education.  7  percent  of  the  male  and  6  percent  of  the 
female  secondary-school  graduates  planned  to  enter 
e.poy.ent  without  further,  training.  The  percentage  of 
ondary  technical  and  vocational  school  graduates 
0  ^..ed.ately  after  leaving  secondary  school  wanted 
to  start  employment  is  far  higher,  (4^3^  perc^enT^en . 
IX^l'/^^-^  ^^^^^  th,t  Of  general  secondary  school 


lOV 
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Tabic  3  :     VacationJl  and  educational  plans  of  socondary- school  oraftuutos  and  st udont's  repot  1 1- tj 


in  Austria  in  1973 


mal  c 


Vocational  and/or  educational  plans 


1 


a)  Intention  to  onter  em^^oyicnt 
without  further  training 

b)  Intention  to  ent^r  cmploynent 
after  post-secondary  training 

c)  In  ten  t  i  on  'to  enter  employment 
after  academic  training  and 
cdjy,c  a  1 1  on 

d)  Hiiltiple  vocdtionol  and/or 
educational  plans,  conbinin^ 
a)  to 

e)  Ind-efinite  vocational  plants 

f)  Unknov/n  vocational  plans 


Total 


Secondary-school  graduates  and  students  reported" fb r 
  '   vocational  guidance 


totai. 


of  these  (column  2) 


were 

advi  sed 


number 


407 
7^80 

3.798 

.  524 
'  471 
155 


6.I3S 


-i  n-  -t 


C  6.6 
12.7 

6^.9 

8.6 
7.7 
2.5 


100.0 


number 


381 

"J 

641 

3.354 

496 
413 


5.285 


in  X 


7.2 

I2!l 

63.5 

9.4 

7.8 


100.0 


groduatjDd  in  the  year  under 
revicv/  from 
genera  I 


secondary, 
"fcKooTsr^" ' 


number 


157 
660 

3.223 

403 
353 
107 


4.903 


in  X 


3.2 
13.5 

65.7 

8.2 
7.2 
2.2 


f 


100.0 


so  con da  ry 
tichn  tc a  1  and 
v^atfional  sdtK>!c 


123 
22 

82 

B6 
25 


288 


ml 


42.7 
7.6 

28. b 

12.5 
8.7 


100.0 


female 


cational  and/or  educa  t  lon.Al^  pi  < 


a)  Indention  to  enter  employment 
Without  furtJier  training 

b)  -   Jntt^ntion  to  enter  cmplo:llr.cnt 

af,ter  pos  t- secondary  training 

c)  Intention  to  enter  cmployTncp-t 
a  f  tei   deader  ic  t  r  a  unng  and 
edjcotion  # 

d)  Multiple  vocationol  and/or 
€^uc<ltJOrol   pl<jns,  cooibining 
a»^  to  c) 

e)  Ir.de f in ite^voc.u  ion.^1  plans 

f)  I'nknoi/n  vocuiCTial  plans 

Total 


Secondary-school  graduates  and  students  reported  for" 
voca  t lonal  guidance 


total 


•number 


354 
2.096 

2.159 


4.U 

7.8 

483 

8.6 

88 

1.6 

fsM6 

1 00\  0 

of  these  (col  utnn  2  ) 


were 
advi  sed 


n  umbe  r 


6.3 

37.:? 

38.4 


261 
"1  .635 

4.826 

418 
383 

4.S23 


in  % 


5.8 

36.1 

40.4 

9.2 
8.5 


100.0 


graduated  in  the  vcar  unlTer" 
review  from 

secondary 
tcCihnical  and 


general 
scconda  ry 
school s ' 


dumber 


229 

\ 

1.833 

'1  .952 

403 
418 
65 


4.900 


in  % 


4.9 
37.4 

39.9 

8.2 
8.5 
3.3 


100.0 


^oca  I  ion  a  1  sclnols 

nuii'be  I 


82 
73 

38 

9 
20 
3 


225 


v:f::t^^n!;r^:;!^^n?;  f:;^^?^^::::;:;nr^^:r^  'r^'        ^^^^  on  the 

unive.sity  g.aduates.      -^^^^'^^-i^hool  graduates,  students,  .-ind 

1 U  o 


in  H 


36.5 
32.4 

16.9 

4.0 
8,9 
1.3 


100.  0_j 
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The  preference  given  to  university  education  is 
undoubtedly  a  result  of  the  structure  of  p^ost-secondary  ' 
education  (see  section  1:  The  position  of  institutions 
of  higher,  learning     in  post-secondary  education)..  Some 
investigations  show  that  secondary-s-chool  graduates 
have  highly  differentiated  ideas^  with  regard  to  the 
length  of  post-secondary  educatio/i  and  training. 
.Upper  Austrian  secondary-school  gra'duates  questioned  in, 
the  early  1970's  showed  that  about  one  quarter  of  the 
secondary-school  graduates  would  prefer  higher  education 
lasting  up  to  2  years  and  one  quarter  would  prefer  3  to  4 
years.  There  are  great  differences  between  general 
stecon^ary  school  graduates  and  secondary  technical  and 
vocational  .school'  graduates.  ' 


Table  l^^     Intended -1  ength  of  studies  in"  the 
■post-secondary  realm 

Secondary-school  graduates 
Years  'general  sexondary    secondary  vocational  total 

^-^^  school  •      and  technical  school 

0  to  2  .22  28  23 

3  to  4  '23  •  ,       33  26 

5  and  more  54  39  50 

100 


Total  ,  100  100 


So.urce:    Wossner  J.,  NigscliSk,  ,  Regi  onal  e  Schul  kuUur. 
Linz  1973,  p. 84  • 

A  surprisingly  high  number  of  secondary-school  graduates 
.indicated  a  preference  for  short-cycle  studies.  More  than 
three  quarters. 6f  all  Secondary-school  graduates' were 
basically  in  favour  of  short  studies;'  70  percent  would 
consider  them  suited  for  themselves,  and  50  percent  said" 
they  would  decide  upon  such  short  ptudies.       '  ' 
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A  relatively  high  preference  for  short  studies  had  also 
been  observed  earlier  during  a  survey  of  secondary-school 
graduates  in  1968.   (1)    Investigations  into  study  motives 
and  the  objectivesof  university  education  showed  that 
interest,  talent,  parental  influences .and  demands  and 
expectations  as  to  status  are  decisive  factors  in  taking 
up  studies.  Idealistic  motives  (independence,  expansion 
of  intellectual  horizon,  interest  in  a  study  programme. • etc 
and  material  interests  are  mentioned  more  frequently  than 
realistic  motives  and  pragmatic  aims  of  studies 
(advancement,  income,  prestige,  etc.)  (2)  ^ 

Vocational  expectations  are  dominated  by  the  idea  of  doing 
as  little  "alienated"  work  as  possible.  They,  together  with 
status  expectations,  are  important  motivating  factors  for 
.taking  up  studies.  This  dominance  of  " i deal i s ti c "  mot i ves 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  tlie  socialization  process  at  ^ 
the  secondary  school  level   (see  also  -2.3.1),  which  is  more" 
marked  with  female  students  than  with  male  ones. 


utTlllk^''-  ^^^^k^^-der  Hochschulgrundung  LinzV 

•        carried  out  for  the  then  Federal  Ministry  of  Education). 

Irtt^llllV-^"  5^"^^"'"  ""^  Beratungssityation  der 
Lrstinsknbierenden  der  Hochschule  Linz.  Li-nz  igv^- 

Berufswah^de?^5a^ut!anten"!'G?a"f  ?3fr 

of%1ie^;c°ra^n'd  Zl^^^'  ^^^-^^  "^""-try 
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2.2.3      Student  figures  -      -      '  .     -  ^ 

Beginners  •  '    .  . 

In  the  winter  semester  1973/74,  11  ,101  Austri^^n  r^guVar 
degree  students  started  studies  in  their. f^rst  semester. 
Of  these  9,241  regi stered ^for  the  first  time  at  a  uni- 
versity, i.e.,  5  ,465  men  and  3^,  776  v/omen. 

Table  5;     Beginners  and  students  registering  for  the  first  tiioe 

between  1955/56  and  1973/74(-Au'stri an  regular  degree  students). 


Hi  nter 


male 


female 


semester    beginners  students   l^eginners  students 


register- 
ing for 
the  first 
time 


regi  s.ter- 
ing  for 
the  first 
time 


total 

beginners  students 
regi  ster- 
ing  for 
the  first 
t  ime 


1955/56' 

2t 

247 

740 

2, 

987 

\ 

1956/57 

2, 

245 

861 

3, 

106  . 

\ 

\ 

1957/58  ?■ 

3, 

160 

I, 

312 

4, 

472 

\ 

1958/59  ■ 

3, 

905  . 

1, 

788 

5) 

693 

1959/60 

4, 

652 

1, 

899 

6, 

551 

1960/61 

■5, 

185 

1, 

900 

7, 

085 

1961/62 

5, 

193 

2, 

110 

7 

303 

'l9a2-/63 

5, 

128 

2, 

137 

7, 

265 

1963/64 

4, 

894  ■ 

1, 

902  . 

6i 

,796 

1964/65  • 

4, 

7^8 

1, 

751^ 

6 

,549 

1965/66 

4", 

697 

■  1, 

974  ' 

6 

,67-1 

1966/67 

4, 

619 

,  2 

224 

6 

,843 

1967/68 

4, 

975 

4, 

117 

1, 

971 

"1,724 

6 

,946  ■ 

5,841 

1968/69 

5, 

3G4 

4, 

738 

2i 

153 

lj97"5 

7 

517 

^  6,713 

1969/70 

5, 

450 

4, 

317 

2, 

,34& 

2,000 

7 

,796 

6,317 

1970/71 

6, 

641 

5l 

522 

2 

641 

2,275 

9 

,282 

7,797 

1971/72 

6, 

760 

5, 

618 

3 

364 

2,919 

10 

,124 

8,537 

1972/73 

6) 

917 

5, 

593  ■ 

4, 

003 

3,471 

10 

,920 

9,064 

1973/74 

6, 

689 

5, 

465 

4 

,412  . 

3, '71 6 

11 

(iToi 

. 5/241 
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Over  the  past  deeade  th^,  nujnbe'r  •of  beginners  ftas  been,     .  ;  » 
steadily  rising.  The  •in^cVease  durin-g' the  paS''t  four  )(eaVs   ,  . 
has  been  entirely  due  to  an  Increase  in  the  number'^of 
female  student^.  The  nuojber  of  male  beginners  -has  ' 
remained  stable.  *  ^  • 

This  situation  is  also  reflected  in  the  nuoiber  of  . 
graduates  f  rom;  secondary-^school  s  ,  where  the  number' of 
female  graduates  is  also  increasing  mor^  Quickly  than 
that  of  male  graduates.  The  transfer  rat^s  of  male 
gr:aduates  remain-  stable,  those  of  female  graduates  are- 
rising.  .       '  ,  ' 

The  number  of  s  tud^ft  tS' .re^  i'ste  ri  ng  for  the  first  time.- 
in  the  winter  ^sVmest^rs 'f972/7,3  ^nd  1973/74  a?  progno^t'itated' 
•  in  the  Un\versii:y.  1^ej?ort  1972  were  Irv  reality  surpa^'fed^  ^ 
consi'd&rabVy,>' •      '  *•  '  \        *    "  'V  * 


The  estimate  cortceJrn in tlie  number  of  female  students  v/as 
especiallyrioWr  the  i^ain  re^ason  being  that  at  the  tjfne  pf-'  - 
,tha -e"sttjB?te  no-t  engugh  data  on  transfer  rates  had  been 
available  in  ordek*.  to -recognize  1  ong^term  ,variettfons . 
Thusi'  only  the  first  indi-cation^  of  a  major  increase  in 
transfer  .rates  concerning  feinaVie  , general  .secondary-school" 
gt'aduates!  <ver>e  nOti eeaj>l€f.  A  simi1  an  .problem  axistS  at  . 
present,  since  *it  i s *  impos.siile' to^^  $a:y  how  loiig  tn*^r\5.fer 
rates  wiH -  continue 'to., -ri-se'^an4' when,  they.  V{il5,  c.'ome.-^to 
a  6t*a'nd5t]l  ^/;flovteyer,^*the  BnnH5l-'r|if es' of.  fl^cnease  ba.ve  ^ 
been^  dec]  injing  f ojr*  somfe  ^ year§.*  t,  >r 


Pre-uni  vdrsi  ty  *gdacatioi^  of  ,$^tQdgnts* 


Most  stude.nts*  i  \eV ^  88  rp^rgerit  cff^the  34rl§'  and  jf^  pe recent- '^^^ 
of",  the  boy's  , /regi  steri.ng-  fdr^the  first^time  i^x  Af\e'\' '  -  -  ''^ 
wi  nte.r  .seVester  ^!97'^/'74  h^d*<pajf  sed  thei  r  1  ea^j pg-;  * ' 
lex-a/tiirvations  at  pne*  of  the. Various  c.ategories  of"ge,i1eraL 
secondary  schoo.T*>s.  ^etondary  . voca*tit>na1.  and  te.chnijbal/ 
.schools  aqxoun ted»  foj  onjy  ,&^(ieroent*'and  17  pe^rc^nt,  ; 


respectively,  ^ith  most  of  tfie  fenfale  students  comi'ng 
from  conjfnercial  college's,  and  tl^e  m^le  students  fr6m 
secondary  .technical  and  trade  ^stabl j shment^.  The 
percentage  of  student's  v/ho  acquired  .tfipir  secondary-school 
Veavi  n'g.  cer-fi  f  icate  in  SQine  other  manner  is  almost 
negVig'ible^  namfely  2  percent, 

Wh>l e  the  percentages  of  graduates  from  the  various  cate- 
gories of  secondary  scJioo:is  vary  widely  among  male  students, 
m^ost  girls  graduate  from  the  "Neusprachl  iche  Gymnasien". 
Of  the  -2,400  students  registering  for  the  first  time  after 
having  graduated  from  the  above  mentioned  category  of- 
secondary  school s^  nearly  two  thirds  are  women,  i,e,,^about 
two-fifths  of  all  female^  students  registering  for  the  first 
time.  Another  fifth  transferred  from  "Wusi  sch-p^'dagogi  sche  ^ 
.Rea1gymn^sien^\  Only  2^8  percent' of  the  boys  had  passed  their 
SGcondary-school  leaving  examinations  at  one  of  those  two  • 
types  of  secondary  schools. 

'As'  the  .Sc^h.Qol  ^Organization*  Act  af  1962  entai  Ipd 't^>e 
discoiit-rrifiiation  or' insti  tuti'on  of  certain  types  of  sohopts^ 
t}:0.  exac.t^^paratlets^  tp^forme^r  years  can  be  drawn.  Yet,  thie- 
;'s4:ructQpe  of  the  student  popii;l _^tion  has  changed  orf'ly  -  ' 
S'Aightly  a§  concerns  the  jtypes'  of  schao.U  at  Vhich^the' 
secopdary«-school  leaving  exami nati p^ris  had''  been>atquire.d/ 
ThQs^,  the  percentage  of  gra*ftuates;.f r.om  seci)nd?jry  vocational 
and  technical  schools  has  risen- tl^^ther  with  female  noV    ^  \^ 
with  male  studen'ts;  within^'  the  ^pasWvve  >darV.'it  fias-\ 
remained  s'table  at  about,  l^^f^er-cent;-  'There^  is  'hardly  ^any  . 
difference  between  the.  Austrianys.tid^nt  "populat'i9n,^a^s  'a  . 
whole  and  students  registering  for  the'first  t'^jn^/a'S^ ^toa^earifs 
their  pre-uni versi  ty  education,  , 


% 
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Total  number  of  students 

In  the  winter  semester  1973/74  a  total  of  66,850  regular 
degree  students  were  registered  at  the  universities; 
of  these  58,613  were  Austrian  students,  of  these  18,309 
(31  percent)  were  female  students.  These  58,613  students 
pursued  61,200  regular  degree  studies;  thus,  2,600  students, 
i.e.,  4  percent  of  all  the  students,  pujsued  second  studies 
simul taneously . 


Table  6:  Number  of  students:  by  student  categories 
(winter  semester -1973/74) 


'  Regular-  degree  students 

Hon-degree  students' 
>  Audi  ting  stu-dents 

•"total 


Austrian 
students 

foreigners 

total 

58-«^i3 
•  1,^1 
"  398 

8,237 
1,078 
71 

•66,850 
2,^79 
469 

■  60,212 

9,386 

69,598 

The  :?ieyel{)pmGn-t^  of  the-  number  of  Austrian  regular  degree 
students  at  univers'ities  can' be  de-vided  i,nto  three  phases; 

The'"  first  phase,  from  the  winter  semester  ;  1955/56  to  the 
winter  semester  1962/63,  was  a  period  of  marked  expansion 
■.  It  was  followed  by  a  phase  of  rel  ati  v.e .  stagnati  on  until 
, the  winter  semester -1968/69.  •    .  ' 
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Table  7:    \\u$trian  Vegular  degree  students  at  un i  vGl^si  ti es 

^winter  semester  1955/56  tfll  'winter  semester  1973/7 


ir  semester 

male 

female 

total 

1955/56 

11,099 

2,789 

13,888 

1956/57 

11,095 

^,008  y 

14,103 

1957/5"8 

12,324 

15,984 

1958/59 

14,237 

^-rTsii 

19,078 

1959/60 

16,708 

"  5,899 

22,607 

1960/61 

20,405 

6,832 

27,237 

1961/62 

22,933 

7,915 

30,848 

1962/63 

'25,201 

8,783 

33,984 

1963/64 

27,234 

9,153 

36,387 

1964/65 

28,093 

9,273 

37,366 

1965/66 

28,654 

9,403 

38,057 

1966/67 

28,240' 

9,659 

37,899 

1967/68 

30,913 

10,355 

41,268 

1968/69 

29.,  453 

9,924 

39,377 

1969/70  ■ 

30,425 

10,464 

40,8^ 

1970/71 

32,154 

10,968 

43<122 

1971/72 

34,231 

12,719  . 

/; J6,950 

1972/73 

37,645 

15,513^ 

1  53,158 

1973/74 

40,304 

18,309 

/  58,613 

The  phase  of  stagnation  was  folTp^d  by  another  period 
of  expansion,  beginning  with,  the  winter  semester  1969/70, 
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The  general  increase  in  the  student  figures  varied  in  the 
individual  study  programmes •  Only  three  study  programmes 
show  growth  rates'  that  are  also  reflected  in  the  ^percentage 
increase  of  the  total  number  of  students;  social  sciences 
and  economics,  medicine,  and  arts  and  sciences.  In  all  the 
other  study  programmes  the  growth  rates  have  been  below 
average, 

i  "  . 

Fake  regi  stration 

The  increase  in  the  overall  number  of  students,  however, 
is  not  only  due  to  the  rise  in  the  numlier  of  students 
-registering  for  the  first  time.  That  number  has  been 
increasing  at  a  lower  rate,  especially  witH^m  the  past 
four  years,  than  that  of  students  who  had  already  registered 
for  one  semester  at  least,  This  shows  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  duration  of^studies  is  increasing  and  that,  on  the 
other,  relatively  more  students,  who  would  not  l^e  done 
so  a  few  years  ago,  continue  to  register  for  more  than 
just  the  first  term. 


Table  8: 

"Austri  an 

regul ar 

degree 

students  continuin 

g  to 

regi  ster 

(winter 

semester  ls|67/68  till 

v/inter  semester? 

1973/74) 

! 
{ 

Winter 
semester 

Students  registering 
for  the  f i  rst  time 

Number    Index  Index 

Students 
regi  ster 
semesters 
Number 

continuing  po 
for  two  or  more 

Index  '  Index 

1967/68 

5,841 

100 

^35,427 
32,664 

100 

1968/69 

6,713 

115 

92 

1969/70 

6,317  • 

108 

34,572 

98 

1970/71 
1971)72 

7,797 

133 

100 

36,382 

103 

100 

8,537 

,  146 

109 

39,738 

112 

109 

1972/73 

9,064 

155 

116 

46,005 

130 

126 

1973/74 

9,241 

158 

119 

51,059 

147 

143 

116 
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In  assessing  the  number  of  students,  a  certain  increasing 
tendency  toward  "fake  registrations"  is  to  beUaken  into 
account.  Some  investiga^tions  into  study  patterns  show  that 
between  10  and  30  percent  of  the  students  registered 
rarely  or  never  attend  courses  at  the  university  during 
the  semester,   (See  section  2.5  )  -  _— 

At  the  University  of  Vienna  Faculty  of  Law  and  Political 
Science  only  ten  percent  of  the  registered  students  of  lavf, 
and  political  science  attended  their  courses  at  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  semester  1974;  toward  the  end  of 
the  semester  attendance  came  down  to  five  percent,  The 
corresponding  percentages  for  compulsory  exercises  are 
42  percent  and  34  percent,  respectively;  for  other  exercise- 
like courses  they  are  19  percent  and  17  percent, .respecti vely, 

(1) 

While  a  generalization  concerning  students  of  law  and 
political  science  is  not  possible,  we  clearly  learn  how 
problematic  a  figure  the  total  number  of  students  registered 


1  s 


It  may  be  assumed  that  quite  a  few  students  register  only 
in  order  to  obtain  the  advantages  offered  to  students.  The 
abolition  of  university  fees  is  likely  to  induce  students 
to  go  on  registering  although  they  have  practically  dis- 
continued their  studies. 

Under  "fake  registrations"  statistics  reveal  a  number  of 
students  (the  exact  number  has  not  been  establishe.d  yet) 
who  register  as  regular  students  with  the  intention  to 
study  or  be  professionally  trained,  but  do  not  desi-re  t,o 
finish  the  regular  coursesof  studies. 

(1)    Unpublished  report;  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and 
Research,  Vienna  1974;  random  samples  of > 59^courses 
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2.2.4      Proportion,  of  individua'1  population  groups. in 
tertiary  education 

Student  rat-es  and  origins^  by  regions^ 


In  the  wiNater  semester  a973/74    7%  2  percent  of  the^  total 
Austrian  rjb^sident  population  aged' 18  to  under\26  yeaKs 
studied  at  4  uni  vei:rsi  ty. 


During  the  pas\t  few  years  the  number  of  students  l>^s 
increased  not  only  on  a  national  level  as  a  whole,  "but 
also  in  the  individual  Provinces  (with  the  exception  of 
Viemja),  though  to  a  varying  extent. 


Table  9:     Student  numbers  by-Federal  Provinces 

Atjstrian  iregular  degree  students  1910/1 1  -  1973/74 


Federal  Provi nces 

Proporti  on 

of  stuiients  in  the 

overal  1  . ' 

* 

resident  population  aged  18  - 

under  26  ( 

WS  1970/71 

WS  1973/74 

Changes 

Burgenl and 

.2,9 

5,9. 

+  3,0 

Carinthi  a 

4,7 : 

8,0\ 

+  3:3 

Lower ' Austri  a 

3.6 

5,6                   1  ; 

+  2,0 

Upper  Austria 

4,6  s 

6,5 

+  1,9' 

Sal zburg 

5,7 

'6,8  ' 

+  1.1 

Styr i  a 

5.0 

6,7' 

+  1,7 

Tyrol 

5,3 

5.9 

+  0,6 

Vorarl berg 

4. 1 

4,?  ^ 

+  0,6 

Vienna. 

^  11,5 

11,1 

-  0,4 

Austria  total 

5,6 

7,2      ■  ; 

1       '+  1,6 

Al  thioTTg4^..:yie^ Student  rate  shows  a  downward  trend  in  Vienna, 
the  probability  that  a  Viennese  youth  will'  attend  the 
university  is. twice  as  high  as  with  young  p^ple  of  the 
same  age  in  the  Province's.  The  1  owest  ^tudenrt'rate s  are 
still  to  be  found  in  Burgenland,  Lov^ejf  Austria,  Tyrol  and 
Vorarlberg,  yet  it  is  interesting  to  note',that  dlirTng  the  * 
past  few  years  it  has  been  above  all  the  'student  rate  in 
Burgenland         that  has  increased  conside/^ably,  while  the 
•rate  in^.  VorarMjerg-.  hajs  *?e{m-atnW  more-br^l^ss  the  same!.  ^ 
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The  Viennese  students  still  account'  for  about  one  third 
of  all  Austrian  regular  degree  students ;  one  third  of  the 
st^udents  come  from  Upper  Austria  and  Styria,  The  smallest 
percentage,  i.e.,  2.8  percent, in  the  winter  semester  1973/74 
was  reported  from  Vorarlbergi  .while  in  the  preceding  years 
it  had  been  Burgenl and ^ that  ranked  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 


1  a  D  1  e  lu: 

Origin  of  regular 

degree  students 

•■   by  Fedpral 

Pro  vi  ncf^5 

(in  %} 

% 

9 

WS  1957/68 

WS  1970/71 

WS  1973/74 

 ' 

3urgenland 

1.6 

2.2 

3.0 

Car  in thi  a 

,  6.9 

7.3 

8.0 

Lower  Austria 

11.7 

12.5 

13.7 

Upper  Austria 

13.5 

14.4 

15.2 

Sal zburg 

5.6 

5.7 

5,6 

Styria 

15.6 

15.8 

15.1 

Tyrol 

6.8 

7.2 

6,7 

* 

Vorarl berg 

2.5 

2.6 

2.8 

Vienna 

35.8 

32.  3 

29.9 

Aus  tri  a 

100. b 

100.0 

100.0 

(N  =  40.769) 

(N  =  43.014) 

(N  =  58,151) 

The  absolute  figures  obviously  increased  everywhere* 
'Wi'thin  a  period  of  six  years  the  composition  of  the  A-ustrian 
regular  student  population  with  regard'to  regional  distribution 
changed  considerably.  Tfie  numbers  of  students  from  Burgenland, 
Carinthia,  Lower  Austria  and  Upper  Austria  increased  signi- 
ficantly. In  airtHese  Province's  there  existed'no  fully 
developed  university  or  no  university  at  all   in  ^67/68. 
Vienna'  was  the  only  Province  that  witnessed  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  student  percentage.  The  remaining  Provinces  maintained 
the  status  quo. 
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The  probability  'as  to  whether  or  not  a  j/oung  person  will  go 
to  a  university  will  also  be  determined  by  the  size  of  his 
•  home  town.  The  bigger  the  home  town,  the  greater  the  probability 
that  the  young  person  will  take  up  university  studies.  Ab^ut 
one-third  of  the  entire  Austrian  resident  populaticn  is  living 
fn  the  five  big  cities  of  Vienna,  Graz,  Linz,  Salzburg, 
Innsbruck,  and  about  40  percent  of  the  students  come  from 
these  cities  -  all  university  cities,  by  the  way. 

A  very  low  probability  for  young  people  to  embark  upon 
uniV^rsity  studies  exists  in  small  communities  up  to  5,000 
inhabitants. 

Also,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  according  to 
communities'  sizes  points  toward  an  expansion  of  the  regional 
recrui tmen t . 

While  the  percentage  of  the  students  coming  from  the  big 
cities^'has  decreased,  more  and  more  students  have  come  from 
smaVf  communities  during  the  past  few  years. 

/At  present  there  are  no  data  available  that  could  clearly 
demonstrate  the  differences  in  student  figures  as  to  the 
various  recruitment  regions  of  Austria.  A  clarification  of 
these  regional  differences  would  cajl  for  a  series  of 
investigations  into  socio-economic  factors,  such  as 

-  social  stratification  in  the  region- 
industrialization  of  the  reg ion 
degree  of  urbanization; 

regional  structure; 

-  availability  of  educational   institutions  on  the  primary 
''andsecondarylevels- 

regional  proximity  of  a  university) 

regional  peculiarities  as  concerns  the  wage  and  Income 
levels. 
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Social  background  (1) 

The  student  population  according  to  their  social  background 
is  characterized  by  a  marked  under-r^presentati on  of 
the  lower  social  strata.  Only  13  perceat  of  the  students- 
come  from  workers^- families,  only  6  percent  from  farmers'- 
families.  Only  20  percent  of  the  students  have^fathers 
who. are  employees  or  6ivil  servants  in  the  lower  income 
brackets.  The  degree  of  und^r-represeptati on  of  these 
groups  becomes  clearer  if  one  takes  into  consideration 
that  the  share  of  fathers  in  the  overall  male  population 
of  the  same  age  groups  is  highest  with  the  workers 
(38  percent).  The  share  of  farmers  in  the  overall  male 
population  aged  40  -  65  years  is  12  percent.  * 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  studen ts re  sons  or  daughters 
of  civil  servants  and  employees.'  Within  the  overall  working 
male|opulation  aged  40  to  under  65  years  only  37  percent 
of  m  students'  fathers  are  employees  or  civil  servants. 
Within  this  group  those  students  whose  fathers  belong  t(3>  ' 
the  medium  and  higher  income  brackets  predominate. 


(1) 


For  an  analysis  o-f.  thjs  social  background  of 'the 
students  at  Austrian  universities,  the  officia? 
student  statistics  provide  two  factors; 
tne.occupat.ion  6r  profession  of  the  father  anrl 
parental  education"^ In  both  ca  es  we  are  dealina 

9lati^;l°rr'\°".?^°^^'<^^^  s?uden  s    n  ' 

Statistical  questionnaires. 
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One  aspect  j6f  th^  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
was  a  conjiinuoy/s,  though  not  spectacular  ris^in  the  share 
of  students  earning  from  population  groups  that  have  no* 
close  relation  to  education.  Compared  with  the  winter 
semester  ig^Gy/SS^  the  share  of  regular  degree  students 
who  come  from  farmers'  families  increased  from  three  to 
six^ercent,  the  share  of  workers'  sons  or  daughters    '  ^ 
from  10  to  13  percej:it.  The'  number  of  students' whose 
fathers  are'civi.1  servants  in  the  lower  income  brackets 
decreased  slightly,.  — 

4 

No  significant  changes^are  expected  for  the  next  few 
years.  During  the  pas t"  few  years  the  social  composition 
of  the  group  of  students  who  registered  for  the  first  time 
did  not  differ  markedly  from  that  of  the  total  student 
population.  The  high  increase  in  the  number  of  female 
students  who  registered  for  the  first  time  .during  the 
'^^st  three  years  has  not  brought  about  any  significant 
changes  as  to  the.  social  backgrounds  of  the  female  students; 
however,  it  has  led  to  a  general  .reduction  of  the  differences 
in  attendance  figures  for  male  and  female  students. 
As  concerns  the  groups  of  students  whose  fathers  are  self- 
employed  or  engaged  in  a  profession,  45  percent  are  women. 
As  concerns  students  from  the  under-represented  population 
groups,  the  share  of  female  students  has  never  risen  above 
40  percent.  '  , 
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Table  12  :     Father's  education  (Austrian  regular  degree 
students  in  the  v/inter  semester  1973/74) 


Father ' s  male 
education 


University  25 

School  with  sec- 
schooT  leaving 
examination  •  20 

School  without 
secondary-school 
leaving  exam*  55 

Total  100 


f^nlal  e 
in  % 


.  34 


22 

44 
100 


total 

(1) 

28 

21 

51 
100 


education  in  the 
father  generation 
of  the  students  (2) 
(in  %) 


88 

,100 


The  change  in  the  social  composition  of  the  student 
population,  particularly  as  concerns  students  registering 
for  the' first  time,  is  an  indication  of  the  trend  toward 
an  expansion  of  the  social  recruitment  basis  to  include 
also  sections  of  the  population  v/ithout  higher  education. 

In  the  winter  semester  1967/58,  }1  percent  of  the  Austrian 
regular  degree  students  came  from  families  with  a  higher 
education;  by  the  winter  semester  1973/74  this  percentage 
had  gradually  decreased  to  28  percent-  At  the  same  time 
the  percentage  of  students  whose  fathers  h?d  no  secondary- 
school  leaving  certificate  ha^  .risen  from  46  to  51  percent- 


(1)  Percents  calculated  without  "no  data" 

(2)  Male  resident  'population  in  the  agfe  groups 
40  to  under  65  year^,  population  census  1971 
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Table  11:  Father's  occupation  1967/68  to  1973/74 
(Austrian  regular  degree  students) 


Father's  occupation 


Self-employed  persons 
or  prof ess i onal s 

Farmers 

Empl oyees 

Civil  servants 

Workers 


Other  occupations 
Sum  total  "^"^^ 


Winter  semester 
1967/68      1971/72  1973/74 
%  in  ^  in  % 


1  n 


26 

24 

23 

3 

5 

6 

29 

29 

30 

31 

29 

26 

10 

12 

V" 

13 

1 

1 

2 

100 

100 

100 

N-38,998  N=41,172 


N=43,892 


+)  Including  workers  in  the  public  service 
++)  Percents  calculated  v/ithout  "no  data" 


Education  of  parents 

Most  students  still  come  from  families  with  a  higher 
level  of  education.  49  percent  of  the  students  have  fathers 
with  at  least  a  secondary-school  leaving  certificate; 
28  percent  have  fathers  with  a  university  degree.  The 
under-representati on  of  girls  coming  from  less  educated 
sections  of  the  population  is  greater  than  that  of  boys. 


1^ 
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The  above  average  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
coming  from  sections  of  the  population  where  higher 
education  is  not  considered  a  matter-of-course,  in 
p^articular  sons  and  daughters  of  workers  and  farmers, 
began  with  the  ex[>ansion  of  the  Austrian  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  second  half  of  the  1960s, 

As  concerns  male  students  registering  for  the  first  time 
a  downward  tendency  has  appeared  again.  The  share  of 
students  whose  parents  do  not  have  a  secondary-school 
leaving  cert-ificate  is  at  present  only  56  percent,  vfW4-e — — 
it  had  reached  a  climax  with  59  percent  in  the  winter 
semester  1969/70. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  male  students 
registering  for  the  first  time  has  been  rather  low  in  the 
past  few  years.  This  suggests  that  the  rise  in  the  'total 
number  of  students  registering  for  the  first  time  has  been 
mainly  due  to  the  recruitment  of  female  students  from 
sections  of  the  population  which  are  less  openminded 
toward  higher  education  and. .where  the  sons  had  already 
been  studying  at  an  earlier  time. 

University  attendance  by  female  students 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  figures  concerning  women 
beginning  their  studies  or  registering  for  the  first  time  ( 
did  not  -  apart  from  annual  fluctuations  -  show  any  signi- 
ficant differences  from  the  general  trend.  This  means  that 
although  women  did  pSrtake  in  the  expansion  of  student 
numbers,  their  share , i ncreased  only  slightly.  The  fact  that 
for  years  the  number  of  female  entrants'  has  always  beeii  • 
higher  than  their  share  in  the  total  student  population 
can  be  explained  by  the  higher  rate  of  selection  and  the 


(1)     It  is  only  since  the  winter  semester  1967/68  that 

the  students  registering  for  the  first  time  have  been 
separately  listed  in  the  statistics.  The  number  of 
beginners  includes  also  those  who  change  their  study 
programmes,  while  the  number  of  students  registering 
for  the  first  time  includes  only  those  who  register  at 
University  for  the, very  first  time, 
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somewhat  shorter  duration  of  studies  in  the  case  of; 
female  students. 

This  development  was  interrupted  in  the  winter  s-eme^ter 
1970/71:  While  the  number  of  male  students  registering       \  , 
for  the  first  time  has  not  risen  during^ 'the  past  four 
years,  the  respective  number  of  fenia.le  students  has -shown, 
a  marked  increase.  The  number  of  female  students  entering  ^ 
institutions  of  higher  learning  for  the  "f  i  f'st^'time  has 
risen  by  65  percent  during  the^past  four  years,  while  : 
that  of  male  students  has  stagnated.  , 

This  development  is  due  to  the  considerably  higher  number 
of  secondary-school  graduates  and  the  higher  percentage 
of  girl^  embarking  upon  tertiary  education,  raisijig  the 
share  c^"  women  from  30  to  41  percent. 

In  the  winter  semester  1973/74  a  total  of  58,613  Austrian 
regular  degree  students  were  registered  at  Austri^an 
universities;  of  these  18,309  were  women.  86  peYcent  of  all 
female  students  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Viehna, 
Linz,  Innsbruck"  and  Salzburg;  the  remaining  14  percent 
at  the  other  e i  gfU  un i  versi  t i es  -  More  than  50.  percent  of 
all  Austrian  femaleNstudents  study  at  the  University 
of  Vienna.  This  seems  to  be^  the  result  of  a  preference 
of  female  students  for  certain  study  programmes  or  certain 
places  of  study;  educational  opportunities  offered  at  the 
place  of  residence  play  an  important  role  as  well.  In 
addition  to  the  University  of  Vienna,  it  is  above  all  the 
University  of  Graz  that  attracts  a  high  number  of  female 
students.  IJb  has  the  second  largest  female  student  population 
in  Austri^^  -  namely  17  p.ercent  of  all  Austrian  female 
students.  The  recently  founded  .School  of  Educational  Sciences 
in  Klagenfurt  (secondary-school  teacHer  training)  has  an 
above-average  percentage  of  female  students  (45  percent). 
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Not  -evert  4  percent  of  a11  female  students,  study  at'-the 
technical  universities of  these  three  .fo.urths  study  " 
the  Vienna  School  of  Technology* 

Unless  female  students  change  tl^eir  attitude"  toward  tfre 
selection  of  .study  programmes  and  uni versi tvas ,  the 
nurober  and  quality  of  the  educational,  facilities  at  the 
uni'veti'si  ties ,  in  particular  those  at  the  Un i  versi ty  of 
Vfennar'will  be. of  considerable  importance  for  the  study- 
opportunities  of  female  students  in  the  futiJre'.  The  questi 
lof  the  enPect  of  the  above-average  number  of  v/omen  ^t 
the  universities  is  a  very  interesting  one,  yet  it  cannot 
be  answered  here. 
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6raph  1:    Share  of  female  students  in  .the  total  student 
population,  begijiners  and  students  registering 
for  the  first  time  since  the  winter  semester  1955/56; 
Austrian  regular  degree  students 
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Registration  of  persons  working  in  paid  employment 

At  present,  about  8,300  persons  working  in  paid  employment 
are  enrolled  at  the  institutions  of  higher  learning. (1) 
They  account    for  17  percent  of  the  total  student  population. 
The  number  of  persons  working  in  paid  employment  who  enroll 
at  Austrian  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  steadily 
increasing;  in  1970/71  only  5,000  person?  working  full-time 
were  enrolled. 


Table  13:    Share  of  persons  working  in  paid  employment 
in  the  total  student  population 


1970/71 
1971/72 
1972/73 
1973/74 


Number 


5,163 
5,883 
7,029 
8,313 


Share  in  the  total 
student  population 
(in  %) 

14.6 

1-5.3  ^ 

15.9 

16.8' 


A  large  number  of  students,  however,  do  not  take  up  a  job 
until  they  have  begun  their  studies  (see  2.6.:  The 
social  situation  of  students). 


(1)    Persons  working  in  paid  employment  are  those  who 

indicate  in  the  statistical  questionnaire  that  they 
work  more  than  eight  weeks  during  the  semester.  The 
values  for  1973/74  correspond  more  or  less  to  the 
findings  of  the  investigation  on  the  social  situation 
of  students,  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research;  (IFES,  Die 
soziale  Lage  der  Studenten,  Vienna  1974). 
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During  the  higher  semesters  thefe  is  a  relatively 
larger  percentage  of  persons  working  in  paid  employment. 
About  14  percent  of  the  students  had  worked  before  they 
entered  upon  their  studies*  8  percent  of  the  students 
worked  prior  to  their  studies  and  did  not  give  up  their 
jobs  during  their  studies.  Thus,  avCertain  percentage^ 
of  persons  workir>g  in  paid  employment  prior  to  taking  up 
their  studies,  give  up  their  jobs  upon  entering  the 
university.  The  group  of  students  working  in  paid 
employment,  particularly  those  who  work  full-time,  are 
exposed  to  enormous  stress,  which  often  leads  to  consider- 
able delays  in  studies  (see  2#6  ) 

There  seem  to  be  two  reasons  for  the  relatively  high 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  working  in  paid 
empl oyment : 

-  •  to  an  increasing  degree  a  new  group-  of  secondary- 
school  graduates  enters  the  field  o?tertiary 
education; 

for  finarncial  reasons  or  as  a  consequence  of  unsatis- 
factory academic  results  a  rising  number  of  students 
are  forced    to  take  up  a  job* 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  working  in  paid 
employment  is  an  indicator  of  the  restructuring  process 
that  is  taking  place^ithin  the  student  population*  The 
"normal  student", who  takes  up  his  studies  immediately 
after  graduating  from  secondary  school  and  who  starts 
working  only  after  the  completion  of  his  studies^is 
decreasing  in  importance* 


4 
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Berufsreifeprlifung  (1) 


The  "BerufsreiZ-iJprufung''  is  a  special  way  tCK  tertiary 

:ati,o^.        the  ^ne  hand,  tit  is  the  onl^  way  for  persons 
who  di^^'"'n:04Lj t ter^^       secondary  schoo)/  to  obtain  the 

^  ..^t  insti  tutions  of  higher  learning; 
on  t>re  other,  rt  is^he  only  possibi^lity  for  institutions 
Qf  hl5Lher_J^2irning  to  determine  tb-e  qualifications  necessary 
fir  nrini'fc^iKn  ^-K^^-^V^^<^  ^ 


Jhe  pert-iaailUegal  provistoTr-v^l  id  at  present  dates  from^-' 
the  post-\^r  period  (Regulation  of  ttve^STaaTsamt  fiir  Vol^s- 
aufklarung,/ fur  Untorricht  und,£f^i  ehung  ^"nd^lir  Kultus- 
angelegen-heitenCZ)  of  Septejn^f  3,  1945,  concerning  the 
|BeKuj^rei  feprlifung"  fojx^btaining  the  entitlement  to  attem 
(!in>?ersitj^es,   (BGBl^^/Nr.   167/1945).  The  purpose^  of  this 
'ex|.mination">s^.de;f1ned  as  follows:  "By  means  of  the  "Bj/rufs- 
jp^i fepniifung "  persons'  who  haver  not  been  in  a  positio^  to 
obtain/a  secxindary-school  leaving  certificate. or  take 
any  ot/ier/^xaminat.'ions  en/titling  thejjr^o  attenjJons  ti  tuti  ons 
r-Uearning,  but  who,  bein^of  matureXge  and  having 
^he-^ir  aBll  i  t>^s  ih  cerj>^n  occupations  of  having  been 
'uslV  engaged'^^'n  cert^^^^specj/^ ize6  subjects,  want  tj: 
stud>f^"s-ai d  subjects  at^rf^^^sti^         of  higher  learn-"' 
shall'  be  given  an  apr^^^^  .grove  that  they  are/ 

qualified  and  sjs^f/c\/\\t'\y  prepared  fo>  these  stud^s>^  (sec.l) 


The  "Beri. 
Aus tri 


rlif ung"  can  be  talc^n  at" 
\M\y^^tsAXX^s  i  i.e.  Vienn^,  Gr^z^^ 


Usu^lV^  people  interested  in 
t  the  institution  of  hig 


yf  the  four 
issbruck,  SalzJ 
aklrfg  the/examina tfon  ^J/rst 
r  )^a/ning  at  whicli/tney 


(1)  Thi^s  examination^give^  access/to  higher  edu^^aHn on 
without  the  nec^s^a/O'  secondary-school  J>^*ng 

'certificate  (a'cco^^aing  to/the  <ier\er^\ J^\v^rs\ty 
Studies  ActY  BOgl.  Nr.  M7/1966  ,  %^f^^ ^  subsec 

(2)  State  Offi'ce/d^r  Public  Enl  ighte;t1iiWC  Teachi/fg 
Education ,yand  Cul tural  Mattep 


i 


want  to  study.        \  \ 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  "Beruf sreijfepruf ung"  the 
applicant  has  to  submit  an  appltcation  to  the  Rector  of 
the  selected  university,  containing  detailed  information 
on  the  aim  of  his  studies. 

In  addition' to  various  documents-  "the  opinion-^f  a  personality 
who  is  engaged  in. scientific  work  in  the  study  field  selected' 
by  the  applicant  and  who  has  acciirate  knowledge  of  the  work 
so  far  done  by  the  applicant",  as.  •\vell  as  a  certificate 
i-s^oied-by  the  superior  body  competent  for  the  applicant's 
occupation  or  a  competent  occupational  organization"  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  application,  (sec. 


Another  admission  prerequisite  results  from  th£  age  limit. 

The  applicant  must  not  be  younger  than  2?  years,  but  should 

not  be  older  than-45  years.  Exceptions  can  be  granted  in 
*apecial  casesonly.  * 


As  the  universities  have  not  offered  any  s'pecial  prep^eratory 
facilities  so  far,  candidates  have,  bep  forced  ta  prepare 
the  examination  material  on  their  owfy  o^r^  make  use  of  any 
of  the  few  institutions  outside  the  universities,  such  as 
preparatory  courses  at  the  teachi ng  /establ i shments  for  adults 
The  "Beruf  srei  feprlif  ung"  is  to  be  taken  before  an  examination 
board  consisting  of  the  Rector  of  the  selected  university, 
who  acts  as  the  chairman*  and  the  examiners  (university 
professors)  for  the  individual  subjects. 

"The  examination  shall  consist  of  a  written  and  an  oral  part" 
(sec.  5  (2)).  The  ex^wiiinati on  material  Consists  of  selected 
subjects  relating  to  a  general  education  (a  written  essay  on 
a  general  subject  as  well  as  on  the^ his tory  "and  geography 
of  Austria)  and  the  ^tudy  field  chosen  by  the  cand-idate.  ^ 
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Candidates  who  have  passed  the  examination  r>erceive  a 
certificate  which  entitles  them  to  pursue/regular  studies 
of  the  selected  study  programmer^t  a  ce^^^tain  institution 
of  higher  learning. 

When  changing  the  study  programme  qr  taking  up  an  additional 
study  programme,  the  applicant  has  to  take  a  suppl ementeiry 
examination,  unl6ss  the  second  study  field  has  already' been 
a, subject  of  the  "Berufsreifeprlifung", 

Although  a  large  group  of  people  are  offered  an  opportunity 
to  attend  institutions  of  higher  learning  by  way  of  the 
"Beruf  srei  feprlif  ung"  i  this  opportunity  is  rarely  utilized. 
,A  survey^  on  the  "Beruf srei f eprlif ungen"  taken  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna  between  the  academic  years  of  1958/59 
and  1973/74  has  shown  that  ho  mone  than  254  applications 
were  filed  in  a  period  of  16  years.  The  proportion  of-^/omen 
has  remained  constant  at  13  percent.  The  number  of  appli- 
cations at  the  other  three  Universities  is  probably  much 
smaller  than  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
During  the  past  four  years  (since  1970/71),  however,  more 
people  have  been  interested  in  this  type  of  examination. 
40  percent  of  all  applications  have  been  filed  during  this 
period. 

Only '5  percent  of  all  applicants  wer*e  turned  down;  about' 
13  percent'^^^^d  '"tsken  the  examination  when  the- survey 

was  made,  B,etwe^  4^958^anT^^    only  145  out  of  208  cand>tkL$es 
admitted  to  the  exairrnjj^ti on  passed  it.  63  of  these  208 
, applicants,  i,e.,  32' percent (ie.ver  too^k  the  examination, 
or  failed.  The  success  rate  is  thus  70  percent>  with  thj 
percentage  of  male  candidates  being  somewhat  higher  ^J^K^n 
that  of  female  candidates. 

The  aspect  of  the  "social^  background"  ofj^rtfe  applicants 
has  been  studied  from  two  points' of  j^f*tew: 
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1.  according  to  the  occupation  off  the  applicant  and 

2.  according  to  his  father*s  occupation  as  a  measure  of 
the  social  class  of  the  applicant's  family. 

Most  of  the  applicants  for  admission  to  the  "Beruf sreife- 
priifung",  i.e.  83  percent,  are  employees.  Although  30 
percent  of  all  applicants  come  from  working  class  families, 
the  proportion  of  workers  in  the  total  number  of  applicants 
amounts  to  no  more  than  8  percent.  When  asked  for  their 
father's  occupation,  37  percent  of  the  applicants  answered 
that  their    fathers  were  self-employed  or  running  en.tor- 
prises  of  their  own.  This  category  consists  almost  exclu- 
sively of  farmers  and  persons  running  small  enterprises. 

The  success  rate  of  workers  -is  far  above  that  of ' empl oyees . 
Only  75  out  o/,a  total,  of  254  applicants,  i.e.  30  percent, 
went  in  for  doctoral  studies  at  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and/ 
Science  with  most  of  them  choosing  a  combination  of  subjects- 
in  the  field  of  humanities.  ^  ^ 

Only  few  applicants  decided  in  favour  of  technological  study 
progranime.s.  About  one  third  of  the  applicants  aimed  at  social 
and  economic  study  programmes  or  study  programmes  that  are 
regarded  as  the  predecessors  thereof  (e.g.,  economics, 
political  science).  About  18  percent  chose  law  and  -almost 
10  percent  decided  to  study  at  the  Vienna ' School  of  Agri- 
culture. The  latter  applicants  had  the  highest  rate  of 
success,  i.e.  75  percent. 

Dur.ing  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  a  clear  tendency 
toward  the  social  and  economic  study  programmes. 

The  average  age  of  the  applicants  was  31  years  at  the  time 
when  applications  were  filed  and  32  years  when  the  "Berufs- 
reifeprUfung"  was  taken.  The  average  age  of  female  students 
was  even  higher  than  that  of  male  candidates.  This  means 
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that  students  having  taken  the  "Beru*f^rei  f epriif ung"  can 
graduate  from  an  institution  of  higher  learning  at  the 


age  of  36  -  38  at  the  earliest* 

According  to  the  Austrian  Central  Office  of  Statistics  only 
7  out  of  the  9,241  students  registering  for  the  first  time 
at  all  Austrian  universities  in  the  winter  semester  of 
1973/74  had  taken  the  "Beruf sreifeprUf ung\  This  proportion, 
i.e.  0,08  percent,  is  extremely  small  and  clearly  indicates 
the^Jow  degree  of  efficiency  of  the  "Beruf  srei  feprlif  ung" . 

It  will  be  necessary  to  revise  the  regulation  concerning  the 
direct  access  to  university  studies  so  as  to  meet  present-day 
requirements  and  effect  an  actual  opening  of  the  institutions 
of  higher  /learning  (see  section  8). 

A  bill/<vorked  out  by  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and 
Rese/rch  in  agreement  with  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Education. 
aad^'^Art  envisages  the  trial  introduction  of  prepara^tory 
courses  for  an  examination  giving  access  to  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  the  academic  years  of  1974/75  to  1979/80 
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2.2/6       'Postgraduate  studies  and  adult  education 
Postgraduate  studies 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  a  realm  of  post-tertiary  education 
since,  at  present,  it  exists  more,  or  I'ess  only  as  a  postu- 
lat^.  A  preliminary  definiticfn  would  have  to  include  all 
those  educational  programmes  which  are  offered  for  post- 
secondary  school  graduates.  Training  and  continued  education 
in  a  firm  or  the  opportunities  for  further  education  offered 
by  various  special  interest  groups ,  ,dtrc;s  do  not  fall  under 
'        t  h  i  s  h  e  a  d  i  n  g . 

/  ' 

As  pointed  out  in  the  University  ReD^rt  19^9  (p,  199  ff)  and 
'     ^         also  in  the  University  Report  197^(vol,   I,  p. 95),  the  scope 
of  postgraduate  studies  offereiflXn  Austria  is  still  very 
small.  This  is  true  for  the^i/f^titutions  of  higher  learning 
as  well  as  for  other  post-secondary  institutions.  The  General 
University  Studies^^t  ;i  fsts  am6ng  the  objectives  of  higher 
education  "further  education  of  university  graduates  in  the 
light  of  scientific  progress".  For  this  purpose  mainly 
^    "Hcmhschulkurse"  and  "Hochschul 1 ihrgange"  were  established. 
Section  18  of  the  General  University  Studies  Act  differ- 
entiates among  three  types  of  un'i\'ersity  ej<tension  courses:* 

a)  'General  "Hochschul kurse"  land  gerv^ral  "Hochschul  1  ehrga\ge" 

shall  impart  primarily  practical  knowl edge ..  Jhe 
completion  of  regular  degree  stii^dies  or  the  simultaneous 
pursuance  of  regular  degree  studies  shall  not  be 
required,  , 

■  _J 

b)  "Hochschulkurse"  for  further  education  and  "Hochschul 
lehrgange"  for  "further  education  shall  provide 
supplementary  training  in  certain  s\tudy  fields  either 
in  addition  to  or  after  regular  degree  studies.        "  1 
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.c)  The  purpose  of  "Hochschul kurse"  for  advanced  studies  and 
"HochscHullehrgange"  for  advanced  studies  shalf  be  to 
enab.le  young  s-cientist's  to  receive  some  further  training, 
going  Beyond  regular  degree  studies,  through  an  intensi- 
fication of  training  and  a  confrontation  with  the  latest 
-i^results,.  in  certain  fields  of  science. 

y 

t 

At  present;'  the  institutions  of  higher-  learning  mainly  offer 
programmes  of  the  second  type;  they  are  almost  exclusively 
attended  by  students  of  regular  study  programmes  and  are 
mainly  language  courses.  At  some  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  particularly  at  the  Vienna  School  of  Economics, 
some  general  programmes  are  offered,  belonging  to  the 
post-secondary  rather  than  to  the  post-tertiary  sphere.       '  • 

Programmes  for  advanced  studies  or  for  university  graduates  " 
(p-ostgraduate  courses)  are,  for  i  nstance ,  ^  the  Course  for 
International  Studies  (Uni^rsity  of  Vienna),  the  University 
Extension  Course  in  Business  and  Administrative  Management  • 
(Vienna  School  of  Economics),  as  well  as  the  Courses  in 
Dental  Surgery  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Non-university 
yp^graduate  studies  for  university  graduates  in  the  field 
^^cial  sciences  are  offered  by  the  Institute  for^  Advanced 
lies  and  Scientific  Research  ("Ford  Insti tute" ).' Other 
postgraduate  institutions  are  the  Diplomatic  Academy,* Vienna, 
and  th*e  Pedagogical   Institutes  for  teacher  training.  ' 
Since  reliable  data  on  this  sphere  are  very  limited,  we  must 
^confine  the  following  part  to  attendance  figures  of  -indi- 
.  ..vidua!  programmes. 

University  graduates  attending  "individual  .co.urses,  "Hoch- 
schulkurse"  or  "Hochschul  1  ehrgiinge"  at  an 'Austrian  institution 
of  higher;  learning  must  register  as  auditing  students.  Any 
detailed  break-down  into  individual  types  of  extensien  courses 
is  not  possible  here.  The  attendance  by  university  graduates" 
'.of  extension  courses  is,  however,  minimal,   fn  1973/74.  a  total 
.  of  208  university  graduates  attended  such  extension*  courses.  • 
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Table  1^:  Number  of  auditing  students  regi sters  for 
"Hochschul kurse"  and  "Hochschul 1 ehrgange" 
in.  the  winter  semester  1973/74  ' 


auditing     students     rof  these  attended 
total  extension  courses 


University  of  Vienna    -  237  1^5 

International  Studies  -  '  ^  '7 
Postgraduate  Course 

for  Medical  Doctors  -  46 

Dentistry  -  59 

University  of  Graz  '         41  2-5 

Dentistry  -  ,  18 

University  of  Innsbruck  35  23 

D^entistry  17 

University  of  Salzburg  23  4 

Technical  University  of  ' 
Vienna  3  2 

Technical  University  of 
Graz 

Leoben  School  of* Mining 
and  Metal  1 urgy  1  1 

Vienna  School  of 
Agri  cul ture  38  8 

Vienna  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine 

Vienna  School  of 

Economics  -  9  7 

/• 

Linz  School  of  Economics 
and  Social  Sciences      ^  9  3 

School  of  Educational 
Sciences  in  Klagenfurt  2 


Total'  398  208 


Source:  Austrian  Central  Office  of  Statistics 
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The  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies    offers  university 
graduates  two-year  courses  i^n  social  sciences  (economics, 
political  science,  sociology;  starting  with  1974/75  business 
administration  will  also  be  included,)  Since  1966  there 
have  been  155  graduate  students  in  these  3  courses. 


,    Table  15:     Graduate  students  at  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Studies  since  1966 


mal  e 
number  in  % 


femal e  total 
number  in  %    number  in 


Economi  cs 

Pol i  li cal  Science 

Sociology 

Total 


66 
31 
25 


122  79 


Source:  Figures  provided  by  the  In^j^ute 


14 

77 

100 

21 

39 

100 

36 

39 

100 

21 

155 

100 

I  / 


Since  the  DipU 
95  students  ^avje 


matic  Academy,  Vienna^,  opened 

completed  postgraduate  studies  there. 
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Students  without  secondary-school  leaving  certificate 

Under  Section  ^9  of  the  General  ' Un i versi ty  Studies  Act 
persqns  having  reached  the  age  of  18  may  be  admitted  to 
selected  coitrses  as  non-degree  students.  In  the  case  of 
"Hochschul  kurse"  and  ">ioch,schun  ehrgange"  the' age  limit 
may"  be  lowered  to  15  years  of  age, 
•  <  ♦  * 

^  Thus,  persons  without  secondary-school  leaving  certificate 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  study  at  insti tutions • of 
higher  learning,  although  not  within  the  framework  of 
regular  degree  studies  (diploma  or  doctoral  studies). 
The  provisions  concerning  general  "Hoch^chul kurse"  and 
"Hochsc/iul  lehVgange"  thus*' enable  the  institutions  af  *  * 

.higher  learning  to  fulfill  their  purpose  *  of  , teaching ^whi ch 
goes  beyond  regular  degree  studies,  i«e.  the  training  ^of 
future  graduates.  -  '         '  *  ..^      ,  ' 

However,  parti-ci patio/i  in  individual  co'Cirses  by  persons  » 
v/ho  are  not  regular  degree  students  as  v/gll  as  participation 
in  "HoehschuTkursp"  has, been  minimal.  There  is-still  a 
lack  of  suitable  courses^  *     '  ' 

AS  opposed  to  the  increasing  njimber  of  fegaiar  degree  "students 
the  number  of  non-depree  students  fias,  apart  from  annual  ^      "  , 
fluctuations,  remained  more  or  less  constant.  In  t'he'wVnter 
semester  1973/74  there  were  about  l.aOO  non-degree  students'  . 
at  Austrian-  institutions  of  higher  learning;  thi's  number 
more  dr  less,  corresponds  to  the  average  of  the  pas.t  20. years  - 
(see  Annex.  Table  9).  Only  a  'few  of  these  students  attended 
"Hochschulkurse"  or  "Hochschullehrgange".   In  the  winter 
semester,  1973/74  the  figure  was  about  500' persons,  i.e. 
more  ttian  40  percent  of  all  non-degree  students  and  about, 
1  percent  of  all  university  students. 
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Except  for  tKe  Vienna  School  of  Economics,  whi.ch  offers^ 
several  ""Hochschul kurse"  and  "Hochschullehrgange\  non-degree 
students  attend  practically  only  language  courses.  518 
students  attended  such  courses,  259  of  them  courses  offered 
at  the  School  of  Economics .  These  figures  prove  that  a 
suitable  range  of  courses  wi 1 1  ^increase  the  number  of  people 
interested.  From  a  national  point  of'view,  we. see  that  the 
intentions  laid  down  in  the  General  University  Stu<)ies  Act 
have  not  been  realized  to  date. 
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"T^f^lf  Austrian  non-degree  students  attending 

.  "Hochschul  kurse"  and  "Hochschuneh  rqS^nga ' 

by  T^nsti tutions  of  higher  learning 


in  tHe'  winter  semester  1973/74; 


speci  al 
students 


of  these  attended 
"Hochschulkurse"  and. 


total 

"Hochschul 1 Gh 

^  Uni versi  ty  of  Vienna 

362 

78 

Uniuersity  of  Graz 

82  ^ 

25 

University  of  Innsbruck 

116 

27 

University  of  Salzburg 

218 

85  . 

Technical  University  of 

• 

Vienna  \  - 

5 

,  r 

Technical  University  of  Graz  6 

2 

Leoben  School  of  Mining 

and  Metallurgy 

20 

9 

Vtenna  Schaol  of 

Agriculture 

28 

8 

Vienna  School  of 

Veterinary  Medicine 

6 

2 

Vienna  School  of  Economics 

291 

259 

Linz  School  of  Economics 

and  Social  Sciences 

54  . 

12 

Klagenfurt  School  of 

Educa tional  Sciences 

13 

Total, 

1,201 

508 

Source:    Aystrian  Centra]  Office  of  Statistics'. 

■  The  data  are  based  on  information  provided  by°the 
students.  It  is  possible  that  extension  courses  as 
defined  in  section  18  of  the  General  University  Studios 
Act  were-  confused  wi  th 'individual  "courses"  of  the 
regular  study  programme. 
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'2.3  CHOICE  OF  STUDY  PROGRAMME 

Every  person  who  has  acquired  an  Austria^n  secondary-school 
leaving  certificate  may  register  as  a  regular  degree  student 
in  any  study  programme  at  any  Austrian  institution  of 
higher  learning.   Depending  on  the  type  of  secondary  school 
and  on  the  study  programmes  chosen,  supplementary  examinations 
may  be  required  (^ee  2.2.1). 

2.3.1      Distribution  by  individual  study  programmes 

In  the  winter  semester  1973/74  the  largest  percentage  of 
students,   i.e.  36  percent  or  more  than  21,000  persons, 
were  registered  in  the  study  programmes  of  the  Faculties 
of  arts  and  sciences,  followed  by  medicine  with  13  percent 
and  business  administration  and  law  with  8  percent  each 
of  the  total  number  of  students.  Thus,  these  progrei^mmes 
alone  comprised  nearly  two  thirds  of  all  students,  a  total 
of  37,957;  the  remaining  50  study  programmes  were  chosen 
by  20,656  students,  which  averages  413  'persons  per  study 
programme  or  less  than  one  percent  of  all  students.  The  ^ 
number  of  students  varies  from  one  (mining  geology)  to 
1,800  (electrical  engineering).  Among  the  highly  frequented 
study  programmes  are  economics,  commerce,  pharmacy,  trans- 
lating/interpreting, architecture,  civil  engineering,  and 
mechanical  engineering,  in  which  the  number  of  students 
varies  from  1,000  to  1,800. 

Between  1955  and  1967  th,e  number  of  Austrian  regular  degree 
students  beginning  their  studies  more  than  doubled.  In  the 
individual  study  programmes,  however,  the  development  was 
varied.  The  number  of  Austrian  regular  degree  students- 
beginning  their  studies  remained  nearly  constant  in  theology;- 
it  increased  by  50  percent  in  the  study  programmes  of  law 
and  agriculture,  more  than  doubled  at  the  'Facul ties  of 
medicine,  and  trebled  at  the  Faculties  of  arts  and  sciences. 
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At  the  School. of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  the  number  of 
students  beginning  their  studies  decreased  by  nearly 
50  percent, during  the  same  period. 
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Table  1:    Austrian  regular  degree  students 
by  groups  of  study  programmes;  * 
winter  semester  1973/74 


number 

in  % 

Theo+o^y 

1  1  ? 

ft 

1.9 

rel  i  gi  ous  educ^iti  on  ' 
combined  with  other  subjects 

• 

198 

0.3 

Law 

4,444 

7.6 

Political  and  Economical 
Sciences  ^1).  Dkfm 

457 

u.  o 

Economics  and  Sorial  Sripnrp<; 

8,941" 

SocioloQv 
Economi  cs 

Business  Administration 
Commerce 

Economic  Education 

382 
1,381 
4,843 
1,424 

689 

n  7 

2.4 
8.3. 
2.4 
1.2 

Medi  c  i  ne 

7,497 

12.8 

Arts  and  Sciences 

21,173 

36. 1 

Pharmacy 

2.1 

Translati on/Interpreting 

1  *056 

1.8 

Technology 

10* 

- 

17.5 

Archi  tecture 
Civil  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Electrical  Enainperina 
Secondary-School  Teachi ng^ 

Qual i  f i  cation 
Actuarial  Mathematics 
iscnnicdi  riatnematics 
Computation  Methods 
InfoOrmat  ics 

1,698 
1.273 

X    }  Cm  /  O 

1,213 
1,800 

368 
90 
706 
153 
498 

2.9 
2.2 
2.1 

0.^6- 
0.2 
1.2 
0.-3 
0.  9 

Mining  and  Metal  1 urgy 

■  541 

■  .0.9 

Agricul ture 

1,063 

1.8 

Agriculture  in  the  narrower 
sense 

•  336 

0.6 

V.eterinary  Medicine 

596 

1.0 

Irregular                   -        '  * 

.  224 

0.4 

Total 

58,613 

100.0 

(1)    study  programmes  to  be  discontinued 
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In  1968  the  study  programme  of  theology  reached  its  highest 
number  of  students  registering  for  the  first  time  (1), 
After  a  sharp  decline  in  the  following  year  the  number 
has  increased  only  slowly  again.  The  percentage  of  theology 
students  out  of  the  total  number  of  students  registering 
fot;  the-  first  time  was  2,2  percent  in  1967  and  dropped  " 
constantly  to  1.8  in  1973. 

By*rl973  the  number  of  law  students  registering  for  tTie"first 
time  had  almost  reached  the  figures  of  1967..  Their  share 
in  the  total  number  of  students  registering  for  the  first 
time  has, however,  declined  significantly,  reaching  its  lowest 
level  in  1971»  with  only  half  of  that  of  1967, 


The  figure,  for  students  registering  for  the  first  time  in 
economics  an^i  social  sciences  increased  constantly  from  " 
.1966,  the  year  of^he  study  programme's  institution,  to  1972. 
In  1973,  however^  a  drastic  decline  was  recorded. 

-^.gvery  year  more  and  more  students  (in  absolute  and  percentage 
numbers)  -c-hoos.e  one  of  the  study  programmes  offered  at  the 
Faculties  of  Arts  and  Sci.ences  when  first  enrolling  at  a 
university.  The  number  of  students  registering  f-o^  philo- 
so|r}Ty>..,Bomi cal  science,  sociology,  psychology  and  peda-r 
goglcs,  more~~ttraHi^. trebled  between  ,1967  and  1970.  In  the 
following  years  the  number  declined  rapidly,  so  that  in  1973? 
it  was  only  twice  as  high  as  in;  1967.  However,  'in  certain  ' 
subject  groups  the  number  of'  students  registering  fo'r  the 
first  time  ijicreased  continuously:  the  1973  figures  for  the 
philological  subjects  were'two  and  a  half  titnes  higher  than 
the  corresponding  figures  for  1967  ;  nearly  tfi'ree  times  as 
high       for  art.  hj  story ,  ^^r?^  re  than  twice  as  high  for  the. 
behavioural  sciences,  mathematics  and  natural  sciences, ''and 

more  than  three  times  as  high  in  physical  education. 


(1)  The  number  of  students  regi'ste ring  .fo'r  the  first  t-im'e 
has  been  recorded,  statistically  only  since  the 
winter  semester  1967/68.  .       •  '  , 
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The  number  of  students  of  history  registering  for  the  first 
time  was  declining  continuously  between  1968  and  1971. 
Only  during  the  past  two  years  have  more  f  i  rst-seqjester 
students  decided  in  favour  of  liistory.  The  percentage . of 
students  registering  for  the  first  time  in  medicine 
has  remained  relatively  constant,,  averaging  about  13  percent 
since  the  rni  dr-s  i  xti  es ;  the  absolute  figures  have,  however, 
constan^rfy  risen.  A  similar  development  is  taking  place  in 
the^srudy  programmes  of  pharmacy  as  well  as  in  translation/ 
i/rtrerpreti  ng . 

In  1970  the  number  of  students  registering  for  the  first 
time  reached  its  highest,,  level  for  technological  study 
programmes,  i.e.  18  percent.  Since  then  this  percentage 
has  dropped  to  16  percent-.  The  absolute  figures  have,  ho-wever, 
increased  by  50  percent  since  1967.  Among  the  technological 
study  programmes  electrical  engineer^ing  has  recorded  the 
highest  and  relatively  most  cons  tan tjincrease  in  the'number 
of  students  registering  for  the  firSy/t  time. 

As  concerns  mining  and  metallurgy,  nearly  three  times  as 
many  students  registered  for  the;  first  time  in  1971  as  in 
1967,  but  only  two  thirds  of  that  figure  registered  in  1973. 
On  the  average  about  one  percent  of  students  registering 
for  the  first  time  selected  a  study  programme  at  the  Leoben 
School  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 

In  the  s^udy  programmes  at  fhe  Vienna  SchooJU^tST  Agriculture 
the  percentage  of  students  regi stering  ftfr  the  first  time 
decreased,  whereas^  the  total  number  ^rncreased .  The  percentage 
o.f  students  of  veterinary  medicine  registering  for  the  first 
tirp^  remaicHed  constant,  at  abo^ut  one  percent,  while  the 
total  nofffber  doubled. 
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Graph  1:  Percentage  of  Austrian  regular  degree  students 
registering  for  the  first  time:  per  individual 
study  programmes  (in  %) 
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Graph  2:    Austrian  regular  degree  studerfts  of  individual 
subjects  groups  at  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  as  percentage  of  the  total  n;jmber.,of 
students  at  the  Faculties  of  Arts -and  Sciences 
registering  for  the  first  time 
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In  the  winter  semester  1973/74  there  were  10,574  students 
registering  for.  the  first  time  (university  beginners)  and  , 
12,649  f  i  >?st-semester  students  (beginners  in  a  study-  / 
programme).  The  difference  of  2,P75  students  results  from  '  ^ 
the  number  of  students  who,  by  the  beginning  of  the  winter- 
semester  1973/74  liad  transferred  from  one  study  programme- 
to  another  or  started  a^new  study  programme  after  having/ 
finished  onre.  They  account  for  about  16  percent  of  the 
f irst-sames'ter  students  of  1973/74; 

The  frequency  at  which  students  transfer  from  one  study 
programme  to  another  is  revealed  in  the  individual  flow 
statistics,  established  in  1967.  Of  all  students  registering 
for  th£  first  time  in  the  winter  semester  1967/68  more  tha-n 
one  fifth  transferred  over  a  period  of  11  semesters.-  | 

y  f 

The^number  of  students  discontinuing  one  study  programme 
in  order  to  start  a  new  one  varies  considerably  amang  the 
individua,.]  subjects.  The  relatively  lowest  rate  of  transfer  * 
is  found  with  arts  and  sciences  and  med^ine,  whereas  with 
theology,  economics  or  commerce  more  than  one  third  of  all  , 
students  initially  registering  in  thpse  programmes  have 
dropped  out  after  seven  semesters.  The  low  rate  of  transfer 
among'the  students  of  arts  and  sciences  must  not  be  mistaken. 
There  are  more  than  60  study^areas  in  this  group  and  changes 
within  the  group' are  quite  frequent,  although  not  recorded 
statistically.  ^  ^ 
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^^^^^  2:    Transfers  to  different  s tudv^rooranmc s  of  studctits  rogistoring 
for  .the  first  tine  in  the  winter  sonestcr  1969/70  (1  ); 
the  following  numbers  transferred  from  one  study  programme 
to  another  during  the  first  7  seoiester^s  * 


Abandoned 

study 

programme 


Theology 
Law 

Ccononics 

Busi  n«ss- 
Admi n . 

Commerce 

.Mcdi c ine 

Arts  'd 
Sc .  ,..ce5 

Pharmacy  ' 

Translate / 
In  terpr . 

Techn .Math. 


S  t 

Arts 
i  Sci. 


35 
52 
7 

13 
*12 

20 

12 
13 


u  d  y 

Bus . 

Admi  n. 


1 
13 
22 

67 
5 

14 


r  0  g  r 

Trans- 
1  at  ing 
In  ter- 
pre ting 


2 
4 

24 
2 


a  n  m  e  s 

Com- 
mercial 
educat . 


25 
6 


of 
Econ . 


15 
4 

2 

11 
1 


e  c 
Lav 


0  n  d 
fled 


Choi ce 

Infor- 
na  t i  cs 


Trans- 
fern  ng 
students 
total 


Students 
regi  St , 
first 
time 


^Students 

"trans- 
fer ring  as 
percentage 
of  those 

f 


V 

regi  s  t. 
time 

1 

48 

124 

39 

8 

112 

565 

18 

6 

45 

124 

36 

1 

2 

1 ' 

74 

647 

11 

1 

283 

34 

8 

^^1 

669 

6 

32 

29, 

^  2,136 

8 

4 

6 

28 

214 

13 

1 

24 

122 

20 

1 

*  19- 

27 

117 

23. 

rst 


(1) 


This  ta\)1c  ^ecjrding  the  first  transfer  from  one  study  programme  to  another 
covers  about  80  percent  of  the  total  numbeV  of  Ausirian^igular  degreruSdents 
IhfnHin'^n^I^h  I*"'*  ^''^  se-^ester-  1969/70  and  subsequently 

nf  ?r^nrfLc^L'  'u''^  programmes  (only  stutJy  programmes  with  a  greater  number 
of  transfers  are  taken  into  consideration). 
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Most  of  transferring  students  chose  as  their  second  study 
programme  either  arts  and  sciences  or  economic  sciences. 

Within  certain  groups  of  study  programmes  there  are  favoured 
transfer  fluxes,  e*g.;  .in  the  social  and  economic  studies: 
Most  transfers  occur  vyithin  one  group  af  study  programmes.'.  / 
This  is  also  particul arly. true  for  certain  technological 
studies  .Business  administration  is  an  exception;  manV 
students  who  are  science-  or  technology-oriented  transfer 
into  this  programme.  •         ^  ' 

All  these  considerations  do  not  say>anything  about  the^ 
reasons  leading  to  the  transfers.  The  high  transfer  rates 
show  a  relatively  high  degree  of  ,a ^ studen t * s  uncertainty 
.in  choosing  the  right  study  progpamtne  .at  the  beginning. 
But  not  all  students  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  stucfy 
programmes  transf/r.   In  an  opinion  po^l  V,^  organized  by  IFES, 
nearly  one  fourth  Vx  the  students  said  that  they  would  not 
choose  their  present  subjec;ts  again-if  they  started  studies 
anew.   In  other  words,  th.is  means. that  anly  three  fourths 
of  all  students  ^are  satisfied  with  thei r  choi ce .  The  high 
degree  of  uncertainty  as  to.  the  choice  of  the  study  programme 
can  .6e  seen  from  the  fallowing  figures^  9  percent  of  the 
students  pursue  paj:a^lel  studies,  another  13  percent  are  '  , 
.thinking  of  doing  so.  '  • 

If  we  class^ify  the  transferring  students  according  to  soci.o- 
e?qnomic  cri  ter'ia ,  we  wilV'see  considerable  cl^ss-d^peodent 
differences :  for  apart  from  transfers-to  anotKer  ipstitutiorv  * 
of^hi'ghcr  .learning,  transfers  to  ,new  study  programmes  are  ' 
often  regarded  as  indications  of  iFa'ilure  ^y  people  in  the 
middle  and  1  ower  cl,a$ses ;  19  percent  of  the  sons  and  -  daughters 
of  prbTqsiionals  -  but  onOy  4  percent  of  the*  sons  and 
daugh'ter^  from  working  families  -  transfer  to  a  'newi  study  * 
•programme.  ^  >  .  . 


(T)    All  data  'from-:' IFES,  Die  5?02iale  Lage  der  Studierenden 
loc.  c1 1.  *      .  ^   •      -  * ,     '  . 
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Factors  determinating  the  choice  of  study  programme 

The  individual  study  programmes  show  a  characteristic 
structuring  according  to  the  sexes.  Pharmacy  and  trans-  • 
lation/interpreting  are  most  popular  with  women;  particularly 
the  latter  one  (percentage  of  women  84  percent).  Sociology ,- 
religious  education  combined  with  other  subjects,  seconaary- 
school  teacher  training  for  mathematics,  descriptive  '■  '  " 

geometry  and  chemistry,  actuarial  mathematics  .and  compu- 
\  tation  methods  are  selected  by  40  percent  -  50  percent  '    '  '  ' 
feiT\3le  students,  i.e.  2  ,450  women. These  eight  subjects  , 
account  for  14  percent  of  all  women.  Each  of  the  studk 
programfties  traditionally  prefer.rexl  by  women,  namely  phLmacvy 
and  translation/interpreting  Account  for  O^nly  5  percentVof  " 
the  female  student  population,  i.e;  omy'4  percent  of  ajV  '    .  ' 
Austrian  regular  degree  student's.    "  ' 

Ijention  should  also  be  nfade  of  the  relatively  high  percentage" 
.  of  women-  studying  architecture  (18  percen t.) '  and  information 
science  (14  percent).  The  av-erage  percentage  of  women  in-'" 
•technoligicST  study  programmes  is,  however,  only  8  percen-t.' 

in  choosing  their  study  programmes  female  students  con.c6nit'rf-te 
•on  relatively  few.  study  programroes,  especially  .arts*  and     '.  ■ 
sciences.-  More  than  half-6f  all  female  students  (56  percent.)." 
chose  studies  in  these  subject  a  reas ,  "fled  i  ci  ne ,  a-sweVl  as.;  \ 
social  and  economic  studies  (12  percent  eacli)'  together ,  wi  tfi  . 
arts  ana  sciences  account  for  78  p"fercent  of  .all  female'    ,  '•■ 
students;  the  corresponding  "-figure  fo.r'male  students-  is,  56  '  ' 
perce^^t.  The  difference  ^may,  be'  explained  by 'the- fact' that 
.on-e-^fourth-\3f  all.male  students  chqse  a  technoJ^iVal  .stu-dV./ 
programme,  where  there  is  aply  "a  small  -nymber  6f  ffemde  - 
stude.nts  (only  4  pci-rcont  o.f  aH.  female  students)!    '   .         :  . 
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l+en  are  interested  mainly  in  four  study  programiiies women  'in 
three-    In  addition,  women  prefer  studies  which  give  them  a 
clear  concept  of  their  future  profession  (e-g.,  teaching 
professions)  "and  short  studies  (translation/interpreting, 

.actuarial  mathematics,  computajtion  methods),  They  avoid* 
studies  with  too  high  a, degree  of  formal  scientific  require- 

«  ments , 'aj  though  an  i ncr-easi ng' number  of  women  seecn  €o  be 
taking  up  such  studies  that  ]iave'  been  traditionally  pre- 
ferred by  men-^  At  ,thef  sdjne  time  more  women  tend,  fb  embark' 
up6n  studies  of  ttre^rts  and  sciences. 

Women 'were  mainly  interested  in;the  subjects  of  the  arts  arid 
sciences..  The  order  of  pr-eferenc'e  of  study,  p^rogrammes  is: 
arts  and  sc>en<:es,  medicine,  soxial.  and  economic  studies,  » 
law;  for  years  it'  has  remained  the  same,  .T^e  predominance 
of  wome'jp  in 'the  arts  and  ^cienees  may  bo  de^scribed  in 
f  i'gures "  as  '  f  ol  lows  :  frjom  1955"  to  .1973' the  percentage  of 
.womeri  .out  of  all- Austrian  r.egul ar»  degree  students  choosing 
a  subject  in  the  ar.ts  and  sciences  increased  from  37  percent 
to  56  percent/.-In  other  .words :.  one  out  of  two  female  students 
>studl<rs  aa  arts  at^d  salences  subject.  In'  1955  this  figure 
vya^  ,Qne  ou-t  of  three^  As  a  result  of 't^iis  development  the- 
percentage  ^of  'women  in,  the  arts,  and  s*e i en ce^,  i n creased ^  fro rfi 
40  percent  t6  43'percent,  whe):ea^  the  average  percentage'' 
of  women  in  all  -st^jdy  .programmes  Was  only  31  percent".       ,  : 
At  the 'Facul  ties  pf  Arts  and. 'Screpces ,  pharmacy  and  tran^*- 
lation/lnterpretin^  h'ave  held  a  special  pbsi1:ion  for  ye^rs.. 
At\^:he  moment ' stud^.nts  o'f  phi  lological  "subjects' a.c'courft  for  ^ 
3*Brpercerit  of  the  2l\(S0.0.  arts  and'.sci^nces'  students,  and  for 
11  perceniv  of  all  studefTts.     *'  .  , 

Students  of  philology  mostly  'aim  for,  the  general  seconilary- 
sc+iop't  .teaching  qua!  i  fixation    i .  e,  almos't  4,700  out  of  / 
5,000,;  Altogether  about-10,500  students  <of  the.  arts  and  \ 
'sciences,  indi  cate  secondary-school  t-^aching  qual  i  f  icati'on 
as  the  , aim  of  their  studies,  i..e,  tpgetHer  -with  some  300 
seccndary-school  teacher  ^andicat^^s  at,  the  Schobl  ,o  f  ^.  ^  \ 
Technology    and  s.tudents  of  religious  arid  commerdi a1        ^  *  •  • 


education  (together  approx.   1,000  students)  some  12,000 
students,  or  a  little" less  than  one  fourth  of  all  students, 
'    wish  to  become  secon<|ary-school  te?ichers.  (1) 

•  The  teaching  prof^j^on  is  obviously  not  connected  .to  any 
preferences,  by  subject  according  to  the  sexes;  no  Subject  \ 
being  dominated  by  either  women  on  men.  The  order  of 
.preference  -  measured -by  the  number  of  students  in  their 
fir^t  major  subject  -  is  the  same  for  both  sexes,  namely': 
German,  £ngl i sh  ,  mathematics  ,  history,  .physical,  education . 
For  the  second^major  subject  it  is:  history,  physics,       '  * 
geography,  physical  education,  Eagl  i sh,,  German .  The  mo.st 
popular  minor  subjects  are  che^niistr>,  philosophy,  and 
psychology.  Religious  education,  descriptive  geometry  and 
home  econo^nics  are  alj[nost  always  chosen  a^  a  second,  major 
•  SHjbJect.  The  same  seems  *to  be  true  for  chemistry  as  a  minor 
subj'ect .  '  .        V  ^ 

The  choice  of  £he  ^study  ^programme  depends  considerably  on 
*the  social,  baolcgroiind  of  th^e  student,  in  the  same  way  as^  • 
access  to  higher  education  is  determrned  by  the  social  plaS'S  . 
-►of  the  student.:  Pupils  whose\fa thers  have  no  secondary  or 
higher  ediica't ioh .  sel  dom  have  a  chance  to  beg i n "un  i  vers i  ty  - 
studtefe".  Although,  , in  the  generati on  of ^  the  students'  ,  ' 

fatfter»s.^90  p.ercient  of  the  total  population  have  no  se^cofida^y 
or  hi.gkher  education,  only'52  percent  of  the  A.us'trian  regular 
(Te^greef^stUdents  'registering,  fo^  the  Urst  time  in  the  winter* 
semester  1973/74^  came  fr^om  this  group,  while  27  percent  of 
the '5tud.ents  came  from  families  where  the  parents  have  a 
'unfVersVty  education,,  although  these  families  account  for 
'only  about  4.5  percent  of  tf)e.  total  population.  Tradition 
'thus'  plays  a^gVeater  role  in  higher  education  than  in  primary 
'or  ,secoe)dary  education.  This  tradition  centers  on  two  studies, 
^nameTy  law  (37  percent  of  the  fathe>^s  of  law  studqmts  have 
a  university  degree)  and  medicine  (44  percent)',  v/hich  'tdjeth'er' 
acco'ytit  for  nearly  one  fourth  of  all  students  registering 
•for  t:f)e  'first  time.   In  some  subjects,  such  as 'translation/ 


CI)  Soxxrce  of  data:'  S-tatisfics  for  the  winter  semester  197?./73- 

155  "  ^  "  ■  ■ 


interpreting  the  proportion  of  students  whose  parents  have 
an  academic  degree  is  even  higher,  but  these  groups  do  not 
■wei'gh  heavily*  in  absolute  .fi  gures.'  This  educational  tradi- 
tion is  of  particular  importance  in  the  case  of  female 
stu(4fnts;  in  the  four  study  prografiiities  ment i one^l, one  out  of 
two- students  whose  father  has  a  higher  education  is  female 
<in  the  total  number  only  one,  ouf  of  three). 


On  the. other  hand, students  with  a  lower  educational  back- 
-ground  show  a  tendency  toward  theol'ogy,  social  and  economic 
studies,  arts  and  sciences  and  pharmacy;  in  this  grou.p  the 
percentage  of  students  f rom  ./am^es  with  an  academic  back- 
ground is  very  low,  .i.e.,       jCrcent,  while  the  percentage 
of  students  whose  fathers  have  no  secondary  or  higher 
education  is  very  high  (60  percent),  although  these  figures 
do -not  reflect  the  educational  pattern  of  the  total 
.population. 


With  regard  to  their  educational  background  (education  of 
the  father)  students  in  technological  study  programmes  follow 
exactly  the  average  ^di  stribution  pattiern  of  the  father's    "  ' 
education  within  the  total  student  population.  According  to 
the  "father's  education"  the  set  of  students  may  be  divided 
into  three  sub-sets,  namely  the  law/medicine-set  (high  level 
of  father 's,  education) ,  the  arts  and  sciences  set  <low  level 
of  father's  .education)  and  the  techno  logy-se  t  "(cJi  s  tri  but  i  on- 
as  in  th?  td-t-al  -student -pop'ul  ation ) .  '     „  - 

•  « 

the  secondary  education  or  the. Austrian  regular  degree  ' 
students  prior  to  first  registration  for  thg, various  groups 
-.of  study  programmes  is  |  clear  indicator  of  the^  di  f feren^t 
'schools  supplying  the^e  -study  programmes  with  students,  'in 
alj.  programmes  graduates  from jeneral  . secondary  s^'c'hools 
dominate:  most  hea.Vily  i  n;  the*_%tudy  programme  of  medicine' 
where  95  percent -of  the'  -ma-le  and-'97  percent  of  the  female 
•students  come(.>from  general  secondary  schools..  ' 
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The  situation  is  similar  in  theology,  law,  arts  and 
sciences,  and  pharmacy,       ^     '    >      ^  ^ 

« 

This  type  of  school  is  represented  less  in  economics 
and  social  sciences,  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  trans- 
lation/interpreting.  In  the  case  of  male  students  this 
also  applies  for  the  technol  ogi  cal ,  stu'dy  programmes  as 
well  as  for  agriculture  and  veterinary  medicine. 

Graduates  of  secondary  technical  and  vocational  schools 
are  most  heavily  represented  in  economics  and  social^ 
sciences;  this  is  particularly  true  of  graduates  from      ^  4 
commercial  colleges.  One  quarter  of  all  male  and  one  fifth 
of  all  female  students  of  translation/interpreting  come 
from  secondary  technical  and  vocational  schools  (again 
most  frequently  from  commercial  colleges),  but  also  from 
Secondary  Schools  for  women's  Domestic  and  Catering  Occu- 
pations, 28  percent  of  all  male  students  in  technological 
study  programmes  and  29\  percent  of  the  students  in  mining 
and  metallurgy  come  from  secondary  technical  and  vocational 
schools,  particularly  from  secondary  technical,  and  |;.ommercial 
schools.  At  the  Vi.enna  School  oj"  Agriculture  25  percent  of 
^11  male  and  15  percent  of  all  female  students  come  |^om 
such  types  of  schools  -  not  only  from  technical  and  commer- 
cial srhools  but  also  from  secoiidary  schools  of  agriculture 
and  forestry.  Altogether,  however,  only  17  percent  of  all 
Austrian  regular  male  students  ,and  only  9  percent  of  thej^ 
female  students  in  the  winter  semester  1973/74  came  from 
s^ondary  tech-ni cal -and  vocational  schools, 

graduates  'from  special  forms  of  general  secondary  schools 
(for  people  in  employment,  " Auf baugymnas i um" ,  etc.)  are 
represented  to  a  very  limited  degree;  the  only  exception  ^ 
is  theology,    wi th  .11  *  percent  of  all  male  students  coming 
from  this  type  of  schools.  There  are  practically  no  graduates 
from  the  special  forms  of  secondary  technical  and  vocational 
schools  at  any  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
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In  addition  to  the  official  statistics  there  is'  a  number 
of  research  reports  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Ministry  of 
Science  and  Research  (1),  in  which  the  factors  determininT 
the  choice  of  study  programmes  are  discussed.  The  results 
of  the  various  investigations  show  that  the  choice  of  the 
study  programmes  -  to  the  extent  as  it  is  made  by  the  student 
himserf  -  is  mainly  determined  by  the  degree  of  interest 
in  the  contents  of  studies  as  well  as  by  the  sel f -assessment 
of  the  students  aptitude  for  certain  studies.  ..(2) 

The  student's  sel  f-asse.s^ment  of  his  aptitude  for  studies 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  selection  of  study  programmes 
which  are  considered  difficult  by  seconda ry- schoo  1  graduates 
(mathe.natical-technological-and  natural -science  subjects; 
medicine).   It  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  subject- 
specific  test-intelligence. 

In  the  case  of  study -programmes  which  are  considered  to  be 
easy,  considerations  of  future  career  opportunities  play 
an  important  i^ol^.    The  material  interests  of  the  students 
are  concentrated  on  fields  in  which  the  pupils  were  succes's- 
•ful  in  secondary  school.  (3)  Investigations  into  the  sub- 
jective purpose^f  university  studies  revealed  a  predominance 
of    ideaJistic"  purpo.ses  as  opposed  to  "realistic  career 
considerations."  (4)    Su^h      were  the  answers  given  in  the  - 
interview;  to  what  extent  these  were  conventional  answers    '  ' 
(the  "role  of  t^e  university  graduate")  must  still  be  , 
determined. 


(1)  :  a)  Petri  G.Seidl*  H. 

BG^uf.'u^Mtr"         Mot^'vation  der'Studien-  und 
h^  ^?.^^^swahl  \der  Maturanten,  Gra^  1974. 
b)  Il-ES,  Die  soziale  Lage 

KullnZn  [iU"''"'"':  """""t"  '"3. 

(2)  See  Petri  G  p,  128  ' 

(3)  See  Pgtri  G   pp.  123 

' (4)    Kellermann  P  '  cited  above 
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2.3.2      Academic  counselling  and  vocational  guidance 

Three  Federal  Ministries  are  responsible  for  counsel  1 i ng 
and  gu i dance  in  the  realm, cf  post-secondary^ education : 

-  ^Federjal  Ministry  of  Education  and  Art: 

All  types  of  counselling  attivitj^es  dirgctly  related 
to^  s.qt^o^l  s.  *'  ' 

Federal  Ministry-of  Science  and  Research: 

Psycf\o logical  couns'^elling  (psyq|iolOgital  qualification 
tests)  at  the  beginning  of  studies  and  psychological 
care  for  those  v/ho  have  accidemii  difficulties  • 

A  .It 

Federal  Ministry  of  Social  Administration:'  ^ 

Counselling  and  i nformatiort  concerning  professional 
opportunities  and  prospects.  \ 

In  post-se'condary  education^  four  type^^  of  counselling 
.    services  are  offered  in^AiiStria:    '  * 

1)  vocational  guidance  and  educational  counselling  on 
.  '    '  the  secondary  level 

2)  academic  counselling  at  universities 

3)  student  counsel  1 i ng  at  universities 

4 )  private  c  o  u  n  s  e  1 1  i  n.g  initiatives,  i 

\ 

At  present,  efforts  are  being  made  to  cooridinate  these 
individual  c^ounselling  activities.  ^ 

Presently,  independent  student  counselling  services  exist 
at  the  Universities  of  Vienna,  Salzburg  and  Innsbruck  as 
v/ell  as  at  the  Linz  School  of  Economics  anH  Social  Sciences. 
The  establishment  of  a  student  counselling  set^vice  at  the 
University  of  Graz  is  envisaged  for  autumn  1974. 
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^he  services  offered  by  studeht  counsellors  (psych.ql  bg  i  sts ) 
at  those  counselling  centres  comprise: 

a)    orientation  and  assistance  in  reaching  decisions  hy*  ' 
means  of  d  i  agnosti  c  'qua!  i  fi  cat  i  on  *  tests  (deteVmination  ' 
of  the  intelligence  structure,  analyses  of  interests, 
performance  test^',  tests  on  working  behaViour,^  pro- 
jective m&tf)ods,  fete);  " 

b^)'  assistance  in  avercom'i-ng  academic  d  i  f  f  i.cuTties  ,  ' 
particularly  in  those  cases  where  students  pla-n  to 
change  their  study  programmes  or  want  to  drop  out'. 
This  help  is  given  by  means  of  individual  counselling 
or  through  a  group  approach  (e.g.,  training  in  con-' 
trQlled  relaxation  and  concentration,  learning 
techniques,  behaviour  modification,*  creat  i  vi  ty-s  timu- 
lating  ".courses,,  psychotherapeu  t  i  cal  treatment  by  a 
,5  sp.Qcial  ist,  etc. 

)    AccordTng  to  section  2,  subsec.l,  lit.,  a,  of  the 
Student,  Union  Law  of  June  12,  1950,  BGBl .  Nr,  17^, 

'     thg  Austrian,  Student  Union  shall  assis-t  the  student' 

,    ,in  his-  studies  by  means  of  academic  counselling. 
In  practice,.  Student  Union's  co-unselling  activity 

•    "(advice  on  registration,  counselling  with  regard  to 
ind-ividual  study  fields,  and  in<lividual'  study  planning) 
■is  stJppTejTiented  by  that  of  deffartment  head-^,  assistants, 
registration,  off  ices ,  etc.;  .  .-  • 

)   -Yocat-ional  guidance'  f al  1  s- w|thiiT  the  comf)etence  of 
tRe  Federal  -Ministry  of  Social  Admin i stratiortv  - 
"The  I'lirii-stry  supplies  information  on  the  various 
V  occupations,  .qualifications,  occupational-  opporturii ties 
and  (joyelopmental  tendencies  on  the  academic  labour 
marMi-  (demand,  possibilities  of  specialization, 
opportunities  for  actvancement ,  etc.). 

These  different  counsel  1 ing  activities  have  already  been 
partially  ^ ig'ned  and  coo^dinnted. 

'    1.60- ■ 
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Counselling  at  seconda.ry  schools  and  compulsory  schools 

Eduiational  counselling  rn  prime^ry  and  secondary  education 
-falls  within  the  competence  of  the  Federal-  Mini stry  of 
Education  and  Art. 

'Relevant  information  and  advice  shall  help  the  pupil  to  make 
optiiTial  use  of  the  available  possibilities  in  the  educational 
system  and  to  choose  the  schools  suitable  to  his  or  her  talent 
.  personality  and  \i nte rests .  The  structure  of  the  school  system 
calls  for  special  attention  ^at"  entr^ince ,  transition  and 
control  points.  '  '  ^  ^ 

*  -I  • 

Section  3,  subsec.^  1  of  the  .School  Organization  Act  of 
1962,  in  rts  fourth  amendment^  BGBl.  Nr.  234/1971,  stipu- 
lates, among  other  things; 

/^The  acquisition  of  higher  education  and  the  change  from 
one  type  of  school  to  another  shrill  be  made  possible  for' 
all  qualified  pupils.  Pwpils  and  parents  shalKbe  iRformed'   ^  , 
of  the  tasks'  and  prerequisites  of  the  various  school  types 
a^nd  particularly,  in  the  fourth  and  eigth  classes  as  well 
as  before  the  graduat;ion  from  one  type  of  school,  they  shall 
be  advised  on  the, further  educational  career  to  be  re- 
commended on  the  basis  of  the  interests  and  achi  evements^ 
of  the  pupil".         -  *  ^  '    .    '  '  '  . 

^At  present,        school  psychol  og  i  s  ts  ^are  ,  engaged  i-n- 
educational  counselling  and  are  .active  at  36 ^6ducational 
counselling  centres.         W  *  '  ^  ' 
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Preparation  for  the  selection  of  a  study  field  and 
educational  career  counselling  at  general  secondary  schools 

^One  of  the  first  measures  was  to  entrust  certa.in  general 
.s^econdary  school  teachers  with  the  educational  care'er 
counselling  and  preparation  of  pupils  for  the  .selection 
of  a  study  field- 

■» 

In  one-week  introductory  seminars  one  teacher  from  each 
school  i^as  provided  with  the  pertinent  information  a'nd 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  psychological  fundamentals  : 
of  the  counselling  technique-  One-day  information  seminars 
on  a  regional  level  and  one-week  follow-up  seminars 
(existing  since  ApVil  2,  1973)  serve  to  introduce  the 
pupil  counsellors  to  further  tasks  in  different  fie."lds 
of  educational  counselling.  The  tasks  of, the  pupil 
counsellors  at  general  secondary  schools  comprise: 

information  for  pupils  and  parents  on  educational', 
careers  (study  and  training  possibilities  at  schools)  ^ 
and  on  the  prerequisites  for  takingup  and  terminating 
such  careers;     •  .        N  .  . 

-  counselling  concerni ng  'and  individual's  educational 
possibilities  in  relation  to  the  abilities  a/id 

, interests  of  the  respective  pupil; 

-  arrangement  for  help  in  cases^of  learning  difficulties* 
and  behavioural  disturbances;         '  '  . 

-  cooperation  with  other  counselling  centres;      •  * 

-  participation  in  the  further  development  and  improvement 
of  the  counselling  system- 

By  cooperating '"wi  th  vocational  counsellors,  school  psycho- 
logi'sts  and  student  counsellors,  the  pupil  counsellor  might- 
be  able  to'solve  complex  confl ict  ^situations-      -     ,        ,  ' 

Pupil  counsellors  are  supplied  continuously  with  information 
on  changes^in  the  education  ac ts , - mi n i ster i al  -and  academic 
study  regulations  as  well  as  innovations  in  secondary  and 
post-secondary  education-   '        -         -    ^        •         ^     >  . 
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At  present,  each  secondary  vocational  school  and  all  trade, 
technical  and  arts-and-craf ts  schooTs  have  their  own 
educational  counsel! ors. 

Jhie. training  of  teachers  a$  future  educational  counsellors 
at  co^mmerc^al  schools  and  at  secondary  schoojs  for  women's 
domestic  and  catering  occupations  will  be  completed  by 
the-end  of  1974. 

.224  consultants  for  pupil,  parent  and  teacher  information' 
,  advise  oa  the  educational  possibilities  and  aims  of 

vocational  schools.  These  consultants  give  lectures  at 
.qeneral  secondary  schools,  compulsory  schools  as  well  as 

parents  associations,  and  provide  individual  information  ^ 

as  veil . 

In  the  school  year  1973/74  educationaj  counselling  began  to 
be  in.sti  tutional  ized  at  upper  primary  schools.  In  three 
basic  semesters,  120  upper  primary  school,  teachers  (for  the 
time  bei'ng  one  teacher  per  school  district)  were*  made 
acquai-nted  with  the  tasks  and  methods  of  pupil  counselling 
at  upper  primary  schools. 

The  fu^rther.  trai  ning  of  such  counsellors  could  be 
accomplished  rather  quickly  provided  the  negotiations 
concerning. the  legal  aspects  (additional  work  of  one  hour 
per  -week)  could  be  successfully  terminated. 

Exducational  career  counsel  1  ing  ^at  primary  schools  -is 
under  discussion. 

The  Federal  Ministry  of  E.ducation^and  Arf  publ  i shes  j  together^ 
with  the  Feclcra.l  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research,  the  series' 
rstgdieni.nformation"  (Study  Inf-ormation) ,  which  all'  pupils  oH 

**  c  h  0  0 1  s  receive.  I  n  a  d  d  i  ti  o  n  ,  t  h  ^  r  e »- 

spective  departmen.ts-'of.the  Federal  Ministry  of  EdWa'tion  and" 
Art  issue  se>e^-al  pub.l  i  cati.ons  on  educati^onal  possibilities' 
>/hic,h  are  njade^aveilable  to' interested  pupils  and  par?itt§.  ' 
■  V  •    '  '    •        -  •        '  .< 

'  '1^3  .  . 
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Voc^tionar  guidance  •  ' 

The  Federal  Ministry  of  Social  Administration  is  responsible 
for  vocational  guidance.  For  this  purpose  a  .vocational 
•guidance  service  was  set  up  for  secondary-school  graduates, 
universUy  students  and  university  graduates*  The  Provincial 
Labour  Exchange  Offices  extend  this  service  to  all  general 
secondary  schools  and  in  part  -  if  the  schools  so  desire  - 
tp  secondary  vocational  and  technical  schools.  The  counsel  1 ing 
activities  ^take  place  during/the  last  two  class^Bfnd  comprise 
information  on  occupations  and  professions.  This  Information 
is  given  either  collectively  to  entire  school  classes  or 
(upon  request)  individually,  along  with  psychological  investi- 
gations in  order  to  help  determine  what  occupation  the  student 
is  hest  suited  for. 

Private  counselling  initiatives 

Hardly  any  data  are  available  on  such  activities;  information 
"ranges  from  general  brochures  on  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  such  as  those  published  by  the  Zen tral sparkasse 
der  Gemeinde  Wten-,  to  specific  information  on  specialized 
areas  of  instruction  (information  provilled  by  industrial 
enterprises  on  technical\study  programmes).  At  present, 
however,  these  private  irfjtiatiyes  do  not  constitute  genuine 
counselling  ac ti vi ties  wi th i n  the  scope  of  educational  planning 

In  a  critical  summary,  the  Austrian^ cpunsel 1 i ng  situation  can 
be  judged  as  f  ol  1  ows On  <the  one  hand, the  Austri'an  counselling 
system  reflects^  tire  development*  in  post-sefiond^fy  education, 
on  the  other  hand,  however,' it  laeksy^tn  certa^  afcti  vi  t  i  e§ .  • 
which  should  i5e  part,  of  ^su?:fi  a  sy^^.*  Nevertheless  , .-a  number  ' 
of  measures  have*  b^eji  introduced  and^haye  .turned  out  to'  be 
/quite  successful  :      '  ^  •  . 

z    general  tra^ningjnd  educational  information  as  well  as 
;use  of  mass  media;  '  -  '  . 


coordination  of  cqiinsell  ing  "activi  ties  on  various' 
levels  through  a.  central  goVerhraental  body;  ^  / 

better  i nformatton  made  a.va  i^JabVe  ^  to  those  engaged'.  \. 
in  te'aching  and  coun sel  Vfng^  '  ^'  . 

par'ticipation  of  opinion  learf^^s^  (parents,  ieai>he.rs, 
colleagues)  1  n' counsel  1  i ng f  -'-v/  ,  .  V 

post  ^rVdu'at^  counsel  1  i  ng    .  ' 

creation  of  standardized  materia:!  for  a^ll  counselling-, 
ax  t  i  V  i  t  i  e  s ;  •  .  \         .  ^ 

-e'l  abora  tion  of  scientific,  rfiatWial  (labour  market 
^analyses)  for  counselling-.'  ^    -  , 


Number-  and  typ.e.-of  .graduUiq^ns- ' 

<\        ,^  In  ,1972/73'  '4f,402  Austrian  studerv.ts  completed,  thei  r  ^studies 

(2^ /percecrt>  Qf  vfhonu  We  re  .v/bnT^n  )^:44' percent  „eT  the  stud'fents  : 
-  '  .\  ' '.Gr4.du4ied^wi'Vf^  a  with  a  dVpl  oina  ,'>tc . 

.  At*  compiafred  to  th?'.  acadefDi  c  yeVh -19^70/^1  tfio  'number  .  '  . 

jiiplomas-  increa5ed"sriqhtly,^iii  le  that'^of  doctorates 'decl  ined 
^    '    S07ne^vha1:/;i'Kis  can.be  attributed  mainly  trf  the' new'mini  ster.laL. 
■>     ^study  regu^T-a'ticJlis  coffeerni n-g-  eronomics  .an.d  soc.ial  s-c.ietces  *  ' 
,  .  wh^'ch  <:a.;Ti^e^,- into  •  force        19$6,  The  fi^ures  show  that  women 
,  *  ^seldom  acquire"^'  doqtorate  de'gVee,  although,  rtore  women  than 
-   opien  fl^adfetafe^'with^a  cJiVlpma,  etc.,'    '  .  '  r 

Th*e.  Iiigb'^s^,  number"' of  graduations  was  recorded  .at  the 
.      Universtty-.of  Viehna.,  •foJ1owe<l.'by  "the  te-chnical  University 
t)f  Yienn'a',,  the'  Un'iv.ersi  ty  'of"  Gra.z- and  -th,e  Vietnia  School of  ' 
Economics.    •     '    ;  •    .    ^  '     -  ■    ."'  '     -  - 

Sinp.e  the  winter' 'sEmester  1955/56  tha. number  of  ^graduations  . 
•has  dpijble'd;  •  in 'the  sami  perfod  of  tiiiiei  the  nurabe'r- of  female  - 
,,graduate's  has  i-ntreased  by  more  than  two  and  a  half-  « 

Obviously,  the  study  programmes  which  have  the  h'tghest 
number  of  stojdents  also  have  the  highest  number  of/gradua- 
tions  (of  all  kinds),  i,e.,  arts  an^d  sc'ie/ices'  28  percent, 
^  .technical  study  programmes  18  percent,  economics  and  social 
science-s  13  percent,  medicine  12  percent.  These  four  groups  ^ 
of  study  programmes  account  for  almost  three  quarters 
(71  percent)*6f  the  graduates.  -   /  ^ 

^  .In  the.  study  programmes  f/here  students  can  graduate  with -a 

'doctorate,  a  dipjoma  ar  a  mag>i steri um,  gradua.tions  with  a 
,   diploma  or  a  magtsterium'  predominate,  particularly  with 


women* 
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H-^^^       Graduations  1955/56  until  1972/73  '(Austrian  studei^ts^ 


Academic 
year  ./-^ 


doctorate 

ni.     f.  total 


diploma  or  grad'uat'fions 

otHer  modes  total 
of  graduation  (1 ) 

m.      f .      total  m",  '*    f .   \  total 


"1955/56 

O  0 

C  0  1 

1 1  nn 
i  i  uu 

(2) 

(2) 

1147 

(2) 

(2) 

22.47 

'  r956/57 

845 

214 

1  KJ  *J  y 

0  n  n 

1063 

1699 

.423 

2122- 

1957/58 

O  C  27 

^  Q4 

1-7  4 

oco 

0  /!  n 

249 

1072 

re  5  2 

*  443 

2095 

1958/59 

77R 

1  {J  *j 

/oo 

0  y(  "7 

247 

1012 

1543 

4.12 

1955  • 

1959/60 

74? 

1  7  7 

Q  1  Q 

"7  0  0 

256 

1064 

1'540 

^  443 

19 '§0 

196  0/61 

715 

•  J.  ^  'r 

oho 
yuz 

^:  94 

1 196 

1617 

488 

210  5.  ' 

1961/62 

872 

188 

1060 

-923 

41'9 

1342 

179-5 

•607 

2402 

196  2/6.3 

977 

228 

1205 

1018 

465 

l!4'83 

1995 

'  6  93 

\  2,6  85- 

1963/^ 

1029 

323 

1352 

•1106 

517 

1623 

2135 

840 

;2975 

1964/6  5' 

1226 

357  - 

1583 

1279 

?57 

.  ■1836 

2505 

914 

.3419 

1965/66 

1216 

405 

162  f 

1385 

561 

1946 

2601, 

966' 

■  3567 

1-966/6  7  _ 

■  1338 

438 

1776 

1419 

489 

2008 

2757 

1027 

3784 

1967/68 

■  .1506 

4  30 

1936' 

1546 

547  ' 

2093. 

3052 

977' 

4029 

1968/69 

1489 

426 

1915 

1784 

609 

2393 

3273 

10^5 

4308 

1-969/70' 

1648 

421 

2069  - 

1745 

627 

23  72 

•3393 

1048 

.--4441.  ' 

1970/71  ■ 

1757 

515 

227? 

'  i814 

S98-  ' 

a.4l2 

35/1 

1113 

'4684 

1971/72 

1621 

465 

,2087. 

1803 

687  ' 

2490 

3424 

1153 

4577 

1972/73 

'  1465 

479' 

1944  ■ 

•  1799 

659 

2458 

3264 

1138 

4402  • 

(1)  including  supplementary  examinations  to  t'he 
teaching  certificate 

(2)  separation  between  men  and  women  not  possible 
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'About  ^, 900  students,*  gra^cJuaied  M^^  th^  academic- year  1972773 

vtith  a  doctorate  de^rec^;  Qne-/cfu§rter*  bei  ng 'wofrteji ,  T^e       *  - 

rnighest  numbjsi^j^or  doctorates  Vere  jn 'the/ foil  ow.ing,  itu,dy   .  - 

.p rb g rejncges^: a r t s  a ^d \s^c i en c e*s*.  30  ^per^t e n  tp '•''rn^^d {e i  ne •  2 ? ^ R ? r cent 

and  law       percent,   Irt  .^rt?*' ar\^-  sfc•i^cei' the  'h*i g'h.es^.^aijm^er'^ 

''of  dpctoirates i.e.,  24  peroent  wre  •  awarded^ -in  this' rffa^the-.  ' 

matics-»priented  ^s;ut)jects  of  the  nalt^i^ral  science^;'  followe'd^  • 

•     *     •*      '  «      J*  * 
by  his-tppy  and  befia.y.foura  1  •  scierice?  with  1?  percent  each, 

'  phi1a,1(5gy/ with  11  peYcei^t  and"  the  remaining  subjegts^of 

natijraj  s^rienteS  .wibh^lO  percent,  \   ^ .  .  ' 

,-^2r  p^erdent  :of  tfte- r;B;)0  studen.ts  vriio  g^adu&'ted-i n  .the 
acadeinjc  .year  19-72/73  wi  th';a i  pi  oma*„  e  tc  -  were  \;/onjen/ 
The^  h,ighest'  number**  of  graduates  was  encountered  In  the 
.t^^xhntcal  stLfdy.  prog^ramme s ,  *i^,,p , 28>prCent;^  rn  arts 
and  scienofes^  (t'eaching  certrf icalte)  26^^percen.t ,  and".if\ 

.*eco^namics  and  soci^a?  s-cier)^c'es.  22  percent.  The  majprity 
of'  the  apprO'XimateTy  .1*80Q  male  grii'du^tes  ^acqui  red  a 
diploma  irr  the*  teqhni<:a1   study  programmes  (Di.plomingen ieur ) ; 
the  majority  of  the- 'ap.proxiaiately  700  female  students 

graduated  in  artS;^nd  sciences  (teaching  certificate). 

^  - » 

The  649  students  who  completed  the-ir  university  studies 
in  the  academi,c  year  1972/73  wt^th  a  teaching  certi'f ica'te.j*i 
usually  had  the  following  combin3(.tionS' ^0/  subjects  \*      ,  , 
, German  philology  -  history;  rtfathemati cs  -  ph-y^ics;""  '  » 

German ^phi lology  -English  philology,   *  .  .  ' 

As  concerns  technical  ^tudy  programmes,  most  of  the  - 
diplomas  were  awarded  in  ^rcl>i  tect^jre"^  X^O  percent),;-  '  /"'^ 
foll''o\^/ed  by  (>lectrichl^  .en^i  nreering;.  anci  met:han j  cal^'^^ngi nee/i ng 
with  17  percent^  atid  18  p'^rcenf  ri^spec ti V^ly,  and  tivil  ^ 
engiheering .wi th  13  percent-  There,  were ^very  few, female ^ 
;'graduates  -in  these  st'udy  programmes  (34  in  the  academic:       ^  , 
year  19727/3),,         .  '\  '  '  '    '  .       ^-  ' 
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One  sixth  of  the  graduates  v/ere  23  years  or  younger^  about 
50  percent  2^  years  "old  at  the  most/  About  three  quarters* 
of  the  graduates  completed  the  i  r  ^stuflies  by^the  age  of  29* 
8  pe^rcent  of  the  students  who  graduated  with  a  docto.^ate* 
degree  and  5  percenV  of  tho'se\wf^d  graduated  wit'h'a  diploma 
'  were  'older  tha^n  33.  .  *  ^'     "  "  -  ' 

i  V 

An  extrap^olation  revealed  that  a  total  of  about  60  percent 
of  the  male  and  46  percent  of  'the-female  study  beginners  . 
completed  their  studies  regardl ess.  of  the  time ^ factor'. 
If  v/e  compare  the  number  of  beginners  and.  graduatos ,  we  see 
that  during  the  past  15  years  an  average  of  -  1 3  "percen-t  (men 
and  11  percent  (women)  have  coftipleted  their  studies  after 
five  years;  33  pe^^cen  f  (inen  )  and' 29  percent  (v}omeii')/wi  thi  n' 
seven  years.^  OnlyMndividual  ized  flQAv  statistics  which  were 
introduced  in  1967  al  low-  for  an^  exact  -def erm^in.ation  of  the  ^ 
success  rates.  Thus,  a  1-ong-ter.m  .exact  analysi  s'  i  ^  ^not  ^ 
possible  at  present^(see  2.5)..  ^  '     -  '        ^    \  . 

The  statistical  eVahiation  of  the,  past-  10  years  (acedemic 
years  1963/54  >to  1972/73  )  shows  that  about  34,-OO0  pefsons 
■  completed-the'ir  studies  (at  least  on  the  first  leveV  of 
graduati*on ) .  '  .  •  ■    '  '  . 

,  f  '  *  ^ 

Most  of  the  grad-uations -took^  place"  in.  the  technical  study 
programmes,  followed  by  the  doctoft^tes  in  arts  and  sclea^es^ 
law  andthe.  gradu'^tiohs  .i n/econoin-i cs  a'nd-social '.sciences. 
The  number  of  graduat'ei  in  the  techjiicaT  -study  programmes 
sli'ghfly  d&cl  ined:t)£€wBon  1963/64  and  1972/73  ,  while  tlvose 
in  arts  and. rscierrse's-  -.doctorates  in  the  study  programmes 
of  the  natural  sciences      s'tagnated.  -Ttie  number  of  graduates 
in  law  also  decl-ined,  .,wlii_l.e  the  gt^aduati-ons  in  economics 
and  social  .sciences  •  showed  a-  marked  increase. 


The  overall  numbef  of  graduations  in  arts  and  sciences 
increased  considerably:  the  same  holds  true  of  medicine. 

Th5  total  number  of  graduates  in  Austria  rose  from  101,447 
in  1961  to  I20.,  727  in  1971'  (papulation  census). 

rihe  share  of  university  graduates  in  the  .entire  Austrian 
population  increased  in  this  period  frbm  1.4  percent  to 
1.6  percent;  the  share  in  the  respective  age  groups  of  25  • 
or  above  increased  frcfm  2.3  percent  to  2.6  percent  (see 
sections). 
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2At2      Occupatiortal  and  professional  expectations 
^  .  "   

Ir^  a  survey  on  the  social  situation  of  students,  carried 
out  in  the  summer  se^nester  of  1973  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Minl'Stry  of  Science  and  Research,  the  respondents  were  also  / 
asked  a  number  of  questions  concerning  their  future 
p'ro-fessional  expectations.  (1) 

>One  quarter  of  the  students  want  to  go  into  teaching  and 
,    ^  '  '    one  quarter  want  to  concentrate  on  the  practical  application 
of  scientific  knowledge  (excluding  administration  and  ii^anage- 
-  ment).  13  percent  intend  to  go  into  science,  19  percent  want 
to  work" irv  the  economy,  most  of  them  aiming  at  executive  and 
management  positions;  4  percent  want  to  enter  into  the  civil 
service.  ^Another  4  percent  of  the  respondents  want  to  go 
into'pol  itics,  journalism',  etc.,  6  percent  want  to  take  up 
an  artistic  career;  2  percent  named  various  other  activities. 
.  ..Only  2  pei?cent  of  the  students  have  not  yet  made  any 

decision  regarding  their  future  activities  and  have  no 
:   special  ambitions. 

, /Expectations  rega rdi ng  .  future  occupational  and  professional 
"  activities  v/ary  greatly  according  to  sex  and  according  to 
the  study  programmes.  The  majority  of  female  s.tudents  (41 
'    percent)  intend  to.  become  teachers,  whereas  male  students 
>refer  other  activities.  The  numfDer  of  female  students 
wanting  to  go  into  research  or  aiming  at  executive  positions 
in  the  economy  is  relatively  small.  This  is  probably  due  to 
a  real  frtTtr"  assessment  of  the  professional  opportun i  ties^for 
women  and  due  to  the  small  .percentage  of  women  in  study  pro- 
grammes preparing  for  such  positions. 


(1)    For  representative  saniplj'ng  and  number  of  interviews: 
1276,  IFES,  Zur  Sozialen  Lage  der  Studierenden , 
^   research  report,  Vienna  1974 
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Table  1:     Desgred  future  activiflies  aimed  at  by  the 
students  of  the  Austnian  institutions  of 
higher  learning 


male 

female 

together 

in 

%■  ' 

Teaching 

18 

41 

'  25  ^' 

Scientific  activities  ^ 

14 

10" 

13 

Executive  and  management  .« 

positions  in  the  economy 

;  19  - 

and  the  administration 

*  23 

6 

Non-exec^i  ve  position 

'   "   32  n. 

.  28 

-  30 

Artistic  acti.vfties 

t 

6 

8 

6" 

Other  activities,  no  responses' 

6 

'  7 

••  6 

Total 

'  100 

100 

100 

(n  = 

(n  =.  1276) 

903) 

37.3,)  , 

By  selecting  certain  studies  the  students  ma'ke  fair>y 
definite  decisions  regarding  their  future  professional 
careers.  In  the  opinion  of  the  students  theology, and  mainly.  ' 
the  arts  and  sciences  serve  primarily  as  preparation  for 
the  teaching  profession.,  whereas  meditine  and  studies  at  ' 
the  schools  of  technology  prepare  for  the  practical  a^li- 
cation  of  scientific  kn-owledge;  economics  and  social  sciences 
as  well  as  law  pave  j:he  students'  way  into  administration. 
The  majority  of  students  of  natural  sciences  want  to  go  into 
sci,ence. 
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Table  2:  Study  programme  and  choice  of  profession ^ 


desired 


a  c  t  i      i  t  y  (1) 


Study  programmes 
In  groups 


58 
4 

14. 


Theology        .  ' 
Lav/  .  •  • 

Economics  and 
social  scien'ces 

Medicine 

Arts  and  sciences 
(hi.storical  and 
philological  subjects)48 

'Arts  and  sciences  | 
(scienti  fic'subjects)  4-2 

Architecture,  civil 
'engit/eerihg 
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When  asked  for  their  desired  p'({>si  ti-ons  i'n,the  professional 
hierarchy,  most  of  the  students  indicated  that  they  wanted 
to  be  self-employGd  (30  percent)^  or  to  hold  e;<ecutive 
,p*osi'tions.  Another  15  percent  wanted  to  obtain  medium 
P"Ositions  ^'n  public  a^ifmiji  i  s  trati  on  ,  .whereas^  on  1  y  6  perceht  • 
aimed  at  corresponding  positions  in  the*  e'conomy ;  In  assessing 
thein'opportunities,  however,  the  students  were  more  realistic 


Ta'ble  3:     Wishes  and  assessment  of  opportunities  v^ith 
regard  to  the  position  'in  the  professional 
h  ierarchy 


wish    opportunity  difference 
in  % 


Economy,  executive  position 
E.conomy,  medium  position 
Civil  service,  executive  po^sition 
Cjvil  service,  medium  position  ' 
Ir(te"rnatfondl  organ i^^^ti on 
self ~employ(^d''  *'  ^ 
no  resp-onse   '    '  "  . 


IS 

13  . 

3 

6 

16 

10 

18 

13 

5 

15 

30 

15 

14 

"    6  ■ 

a 

30  • 

1  20- 

10 

2 

+ 

2 

A^mo,st  50  percent  of '  the  students  whosi  fathers  are      *  ^ 
profe'ssionalS' want,  to  achieve  the  same  status;,  an  above 
average  percentage  of  them  (36  percent^  believe  that  their 
professional  ofjportun  i  ti  es  are  good.  Children  of^self- 
employed  pers^ons,  employees,  and  higher  ci\/il  servants 
prefer  the  professions,  or  want  to  go  into  the  economy. 


Students  coming  from  families  of  civil  servants  in  medium 
and  low  positions  v/ant  to  go  into  the  ciVil  service  and 
believe  to  have  adequate  opportunities  there.  Relatively  ' 
few  students  from  working  class  ^nd  farmer^s  families  want 
-to  be  self-employed.  They  prefer  aiming  for  po'sitions  in 
the  economy  and  the  administration  where  thoy  foresee 
better  opportunities.  Usually  they  wish  to  obtain  executive 
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^  positions,  but  -  on  the  basis  of  realistic  estimations  - 
.they  expect  to  obtai'n  medium-posi  tftiris, 

70  pe-cent  Qf^■an  "medical  students  want  to  be  self- 
-emplpyed  and  61  percent  believe  that  the  position  of  a 
general-  practitioner  offers  the  best  opportunities.  Also 
the  majority  of  the  students;  of  architecture  and«civil 
engineering  (53  percent)  want  to  be  self-employed  and  indeed 
40  percent  see  their-best  opportunities  'in- such  a-  position. 
The  percentage  of  law  students  wanttng  to  be  self-employed 
is  below  average  (20  percent).  Only  13  percent  believe  that 
this  status  6ff.ors  them  the  best  opportunities  while  an 
above  average  percentage  wants  to  go  into  the  civil  service. 

Students  whose  fathers  hoTd  academic  degv-ees  expect  to'> 
achieve  a  similar  social  position,  whereas  students  from 
middle  class  families  hqpe  to  obtain  a  slig/tly  higher 
social  standing.  Only  respondents  from  workVng  class  and 
farmer's  families  expect  a  marked  rise  in  socia-l  status., 

however,  in  spite  of  their  high  expectations  students  from" 
the  lower  s-ocial  classes  do  not  valjje  their  own  fu-ture 
•status  as  university  graduates  as  highly  as  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  university  graduates  do.  This. is  probably  due 
to  the'  fact' that  students  wliose  '  fathers  hold  academic  degrees 
more  often  aim  at  ^^x.ecutive  positions  or  want  to  be  self- 
employed.  '  •  ' 

An  above  average  percentage  of  those  students  who  want  to 
go  into  research  or  hold  top  management  positions  in  the 
economy  expect  tp  have  a  social  status  which"  far  exceeds 
that  of  their  families.  •         ,  ■       ,  '        •  '  "   -  " 

Expectations  with  regard  .to  -future '.income  .are  far  abov-e  the 
ave^-age  actual  income  of  the  population.  57  percent  of  t,he 
male  students,  but  only  26  percent"  of  the  female,  students 
expect  to  earn  more  than  Sch.  10,000  (gross  i.ncom'e)  per  month. 
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^^^^^  5:     Students'  expectations  with  regard  to  income 
Jf^rv^s^ncome  five  years  after  completion 
of  studies) 


Austrian  SJiilling  male      female  total 

in  % 


less  than  Sch.* 

6,000. -- 

3 

8 

4 

Sch.  6,001.-  - 

Sch.  8,000,- 

14 

'  33 

20 

Sch.  .8,001. -  - 

Sch.  10,000.- 

26 

33 

30 

Sch. 10,001.-  - 

Sch.  14,000.- 

24 

14 

21 

Sch,  14,001;-  - 

and  more 

33 

12 

25 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Expectations  with  regard  to  income  depend  on  the  kind  of 
activity  aimed  at  by  the  students.  An  above  average  per-  • 
centage  of  those  striving  for  executive  positions,  mainly 
in  the  economy,  expect  to  earn  more  than 'Sch.  10  ,000.-'; 
the  same  applies  to  those  who  want  to  be  self-employed  or 
intend  to  go  into  research.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all 
students  preparing  for  the  teaching  profession  do  not  expect 
to  earn  more  than  Sch.   10,000,-  (five  years  after  the 
completion  of  their  studies). 

On  the  average,  s tuden ts- comi ng  from  higher  social  classes 
expect  nuich'higher  incomes  than  do  students  from  the  'lower 
social  classes;  relatively  high  expectations  with  rijjard  to 
income  are  encountered  above  all  with  sons  and  daughters 
whose  fathers  are  in  the  professions  or  are  self-employed. 
The  reason  may  be  that  the  students  know  how  much  university 
graduates  earn  and  at  the  same  time  have  strong  ambitions 
to  obtain  well  paid  positions. 


2.5  STUDY  CONDI! IONS  AND  STUDY  PROCESS  •  ■ 

V 

2*5.1      Academic  success,  change  of  study  programme,  dropping  out 

Since  the  winter  semester  1967/68  an  individualized  electronic 
data  processing  system  has  been  used  to  investigate  the  study 
process  of  the  students  of  every  graduation  year  registering 
far  the  first  time.  The  study  flow>  of  students  registering  for 
.  .         -the  first  time  in  the  winter  semester  1967/68  has  been 

observed  for  12  years\  Th^  coVlected  data  in  these  statistics 
provide  some  very  interestihjg  information  on  the  study  flow  and 
academic  success  of  students.   In  addition,  vre  have  'data  from 
estimate's  and  findings  from  ifidividual  inve-stigations  *  , 

RetjQ^-tion  rates 

The  retenti  on^  rates ,  which  indicate  how  many  of1:he  students 
of  one  graduation  year  entering  upon  studies  continue  to  efirol 
\  '     '  in  the  f6llowiag  semesters,  give  a  first  general  survey  on  j 

the  study  flow.      '      '  '  '  , 

Tlie  flow  data  indicate  thatCalready   rafter  two  semesters^ 
13  percent  of  the'  students  ceeised  to  enrol  at  ^n  institution 
of  h'igher  learning*  In  the  course  ,of  11  semester^  the 
K  retention  rate  for  one  graduation  year  dropped  to  60  percent, 

whereby  a  clear  difference  is  revealed  between  male  (63 
peVcent)  and  female  (51  percent)  students. 
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After  11  semesters  37  percent  of  the  male  students  and' 
31  percent  of  the  female  students  were  still  enroled  in 
the  same  study  programme. 


Transfer  to  .other  stud.V  progr-a^mes  and  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning 

Students  transfer,  rath'gr  frequently  to  other  study  programmes. 
In  the  period  under  review,  i.e.,  11  semesters,  18  percent  of 
the.  students' registering  f^r,  the  first  time  in  the  winter 
semester  19o7/GS  changed  .their  study  programme  once;  8  percent 
transferred  to  another  institution  of  higher  learning. 
4  percent  changed  their  stud3^..qr,ogrammes  more  than  once.  It 
is  assumed_that  in  arts  and '.sct^r^^-es  subjects  are  changed 
more  frequently  than  s.tudy*  pragra^inmes .  (1) 

f      '       ^- ' 

Table  2:    Changes  of  study^^ro-gr'gf^ni^s  of  sttidents 

•  •    regiSteVlrtg  for 'tfi-e-tyst  time  In  the  winter  semester 
(  ^  1967/68  urvtil  thic  s-^rtinfiWr  semester  1973  (in  perce-nt)' 

,     -    .  ^ 

<    \»  * 

•  '     mdi]e    female  total 

study  programme  at  the  S'^^H^^  -  -  v 
institutiqrr  of  higTier  la-^rn-in<f 

study  programme' ar!<i>  .inS'ttfution'  ' 
of  higher  learning     r^* -r' <  ; 

changing  study  programme;  tMice 
or»  more  than  twi'ce  *  * 

enly  the  i  nst  i  tut  ion 'of.  h'fgff^^er  ^ 
learning 


10 

'  -3 

13 

> ; 

"  4 

-'  1 

5 

3  ■ 

1   •  ' 

'4 

2 

1  -  ' 

i-3 

4 

'  0- 


(1)    So  far  no  of f i ci al . s ta t^s t i cs  exist  on  'those  transfers. 
Evidence  is  provided  by  , quest  i  ona  i  res ..  See  IPCS,  Die 
,So2ialc  Lage  d?r  Studte^nden,  Research  Report  Vienna  1974 
on  behalf  of  the  rederj^l-TMini stry -of  Science  an'd --Research. 
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The  frequent  transfer  into  other  study  programmes  seems 
to.be  dije  to  a  considerable  insecurity  in  the  choice  of, 
the  study  programme;  orr  the  one  hand,  it  could  also  be  a 
ccfnseq-uence  of  a  disappointment  in  the  course  of  studies.. 
The  findings  of  the  investigation  show  that  already  one- 
fifth  of  the  students  were  considering  giving  up  their  stiJdies. 
(1) 

The  rate  of  transfers  varies  considerably  in  the  individual 
^  study  programmes.  Of  the  students  reg i steri ng  .f or  the  first 
time  in  the  winter  semestrer  1967/68,  "above  all  those  enrolled 
in  the  study  programmes  in  econoipics  and  social  sciences, 
newly  organized  in  1966/67,  showed  the  highest  transfer  rate 
.(with  th^  exception  -of  business  administration);  the  highest 
percentage  figures  were  reported  from  sociology  (51  percent),, 
social  economy5^47  ^)ercent),  economics  (43  percent)  and. 
commercial  sciences  (30  percent).   It,  should  be  pointedout 
that  the  great  similarity  of  the  first  sections"of  studies  in' 
these  study  programmes  makes  it, possible  for-  the  student  to 
change  study  programmes  rather  easily  y^ithout  losing  a  semesiter 
Indeed,  the  data  reveal,  that  s'tudents  in  econ.omics  and  social 
sciences  transfer  mainly  withirt  thege-  groups  of  study  programme 
and  uSTjally  in  their  first  sfection  of  studies,  Most'  bf  the' 
students  tran5-fer  into  another  study  programme  in  the  2n'd, 
3rd.*or  4th  semester. 

J  *  * 

Transfer  rates  are -also  fairly  high  in  the  study  programme 
Catholic  theology  (32  percent)  and  in  law  (27  percent),  as 
well  as  i-n  some  technical -study  programmes,  such  as  industrial 
en,gineering,  mechanical  en-gineering  (45  percent),  'technical 
physics  (32,'percent),  mining  (33  percent),  petroleum  . 
produ-ction  ' (31,  percent), 
/  ' 

As  concerns  arts  and  sciences  (under  the  old  rigorosa  system) 
few- student's  transferred  (11  percent)-;  ye't  as  already  mentioned 
subjects  i-/ithin  the  Faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  are  changed 
rathe^r  frequently. 

(1)  See  IFES,  loc.cit,  \  *  ' 
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Students  of  medicine  and  agriculture  exhibit  the  lowest    '  . 
transfer  rdtes  -.only  4  and  9  percent,  respectively,  withjn 
-a  period  of  11  semesters,  — 

the  study  programmes  that  students  prefer  as  their  second 

choice  are  business  administration,  arts  and  sciences,  law,  * 

,    economics  and  medicine;  almost  two-thirds  of  the  students 
transfer  into  one  of  the  above  programmes. 

As  concerns  transfer  trends,  some  significant  features 
can  be  noted:  students  in  economics  and  social  sciences 
change  mainly  within  this  group 'of  study  programmes. 
Law  students  mainly  transfer  into  arts  and  sciences  and  into 
economics  and  social  sciences. 

Students  of  medicine  who  change  their  study  programmes  prefer 
to  go  into  arts  and  sciences  and  law,'  students  in  arts  and 
sciences  prefer  medicine,  law,  interpreting  and  translation 
as  well  as  economics  and  social  sciences..  '       '  '  - 

Very,  few  transfer  into  the  technical  study  programmes  offered' 
at  the  Technical  University  of  Vienna,  the  Leoben  School  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgy,  and  the  Vienna  School  of  Agriculture. 

The  data  from  the  f  low  ^tati  sti'cs  and  other  findings  indicate 
that  the  fol-lowing  factors  are  important  for  transfers: 

'  -    similarityof  content  with  regard  to  the -first  study 
programme ; 

-  second  s;iudy  programme  can  bo  studied  at  the  same 
institution  of  higher  learning  as  the  first  study  programme 

-  often  the  academic  study  regulation  for  the  second  study  • 
programme  can  be  fulfilled  more  easily  than  that  for  the 
first  study  programme.  Fu-rthennore ,  shorter  staaiies  seem 
to  be  preferred. 

All  this  does  not  give  any  information  on  the  actual  reasons' 
fo.r  a  transfer  into  another  study  programme.. 

18x  .  '■'     '  - 


Dropping  out  •        .    '       ^  *  -  ••  }' 

The*  flow  statistics  allov/for  an  exact  determination  of  thg 
idrop-out  rates  for  students  who  registered  /or  -the  firsttime* 
in  t,he,winter  Semester  1967/58.  After  8  semesters  21  percent  of 
those  students  hed  either  exma tri cul ated  or  had. not  registered 
for  three  consecutive  semesters,  and  were  thus  exmatriJalated 
ex  lege.   (1)    ■      ^.        .  . 

In  the  periofi  under  investigation  19  percent  of  the  male  ^  ' 
student  population  dropped  out;  for  female  s'tudents  the  figure, 
was  even  28  percent.  9  percent  of  all  Austrian  regula.r  degree 
students  dropped  lout  of  their  studies  after  the  first  two 
semesters.  Again  ,* the.  drop-out  ra Le  for  female  students  was 
much  higher  with  13  percent,  as  compared  '^/i  th  9  percent  for 
the  .male  students. 

I 

* 

Table  3:  ^Drop-out  rates  for  students  registering  for  the  •  ' 

first  time  in  the  winter  semester  1967/68  (in  j)  \ 


ma  1  e 

femal e 

total 

after 

the 

WS 

1967/^8  (1st) 

5  . 

7 

■    5  . ; 

after 

the 

SS 

1958  (2nd) 

■    4  ./ 

'  6 

4 

after 

the 

WS 

1958/59  (3rd) 

r; 

-     3  ' 

.2  • 

after 

the 

SS 

1959  (4th)*' 

?<  • 

3 

2  • 

after 

the 

WS 

1959/70  (5th)  *  *  g 

-  ^1 

'  1  ' 

after 

the 

SS 

1970        (5th)  *- 

.  "2 

,  ,2  , 

after 

the 

WS 

1970/71"  (/th) ■  ' 

,  '1  ■ 

after 

the 

SS 

,1971-^--  (8th)  J 

,  3. 

,  •  4 

.3     '  - 

/ 

Tot 

a  1 

.  ■  ir 

>  28 

zo'.  *^ 

(N.=  3,802"); 

(■N=l,572  ) 

(M=-5,'347)  " 

(1)    A  drop-our  IS  a  student  who  does  not  register  for  three 
consecutive  semesters;  therefor^L  jthe  pe.riod  under 
dbseryation  is  not  11  sem^steVs  hpre,  but. only. 8* 
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On  the  basis  of  the  student  figures  from  the  winter  semester 
1955/56  to  the  summer  semester  1970  an  estimate  of  the 
retention  and « compl etion  rates  was  made  in  the  Federal 
Ministry  of  Science  and  Research  by  by  simulating  the  study 
flow?.  According  to  this  es^timate  44  percent  of  the  Austrian 
regular  degree  students  do  not  compl ete  .the ix  studies.  Again, 
the  rate'for  women  vs  higher,  i.e.^  54^  pefcent.  Thu^,  we  have 
a'ratio  of  78  drop-outs  to  100  students  wHo  ' successful ly 
complete  their  studies.  '  ' 

The  drop-out  rates  vary  considerably  in  the  individual  study 
programmes,  which  allows  the  assumption  that  ^study  conditions 
and  the  organization  of  studies  (possibly  also  professional 
prospects)  play  a  significant  role  in  the  academic  success; 
the  only  exception  teing  those  students  who  are  potential  - 
drop-oufes  -  e.g.  those  coming  from  lower    soqial  strata  -  who 
prefer  certai^n  study  programmes. 


'^^i>'^^  4:     Drop-out  rates  of  students  registerinci  for^the- 


Theology 
Law 

Economics  and  social  sciences 

Me  d  i  c  i  n  e  » -  \ 

Arts  and  Sciences  ^ 

Pharmacy 

Translation/interpretTing      •  ^ 

Jechnology  and  mining  and  i 
jnetallurgy 

Agri  culture 

Veterinary  medicine 

T-  0  t  a  1 


study 

programmes 

.  (in 

mal  e 

femal e 

total 

15 

29 

15 

28 

34 

2.9  • 

19 

3? 

21 

,  •  6.  • 

•16  , 

10 

27 

22 

•  13 

21 

,18 

43 

•  42 

4? 

19 

42 

20  ^ 

21 

33 

23 

12 

14 

'  12/' 

18  . 

27 

21  . 

18 


■1 
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The  high  rates  call  for  aii  urgent  investigation  into  the 
causes  for  dropping  out. 

Toward  the  end  of  1974  a  research,  proje'ct  on  this  topi'c 
wa-s  completed;  the  project  was  carried  out  on  behaVf  of  the 
Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research.  ^ 

Two  investigations  from  the'60/s  are  available  which  deal 
with  the  academic  success  and  the  duration  of 
studies    in  individual  study  programmes:  a  longitudinal 
investigation  of  students  who  want  to  complete  their  studies 
,with  a  secondary-school  teaching  qualification,  and  an 
i  nvesti  ga.tion  of  the  duration  of  studies  and  the  academic 
success  of  students  of  law  cind  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Vienna.  (1) 

The  investigations  of  students  who  desire  to  obtain  the 
teaching  certificate  revealed  no  differences  in  the  drop-out 
figures  as  concerns  men  and  women;  differences,  however,  did 
exist  according  to  university  locations  and  subjects. 

Findings  concerning  studen-ts  of  law  and  political  science 
at  the  University  of  Vienna  support,  the  assumption  that 
there  exists  a  certain  cj3nnection  betwee'n  >  ^e^ ,  social 
background  and  educaticTnal  continuity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
^academic  success  on  the  other  hand- 


1 


(1)     I.  Rieder,  Studiendauer  und  Studienerfolg ,  Weinheim-  ' 
Berlin,  1968. 

Ti tsch^r-Wi sgri n :  Studiendauer ,  Stud ienerf ol g  und 
ihre  Faktoren ,  • 

p'utlicatton  series  of  the  then  Federal  Ministry  of 
Education, Vie nnal966.  ; 


m  .  . 


Recently,  three  investigations  have  been  carried  out  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research 
which  deal  among  o.thers  with  the  causes  for  dropping  out,<l) 

brop-outs  usually  listed  three  'main  reasons  for  dropping 
out:  •  ^ 

-  the  studying  conditions  consti tuted  ,too  great  a  burden; 

-  disappointment  about  the  sub jec^^^^^l^te^r.  of  f ered  In  the 
course  of  their  studies; 

-  'extra-university  burdens  on  the  students. 

Unfortunately,  the  findings  of  these  investigations  cannot 

be  genera^l  ized,  as  the  inquiries  were  based 'on  a  statistically 

insignificant  number  of  students. 

Strigl  and  Traunmullcr  established  for  the  students  at  the 
Linz  School  of  Economics  and  Social  Sciences  a  connection 
between  dropping  out  and  students'  engagement  in  studies 
until  the  time  they  dropped  out.  Students  who  exhibit  very 
insignificant  studying  activities  during  the  first  semesters 
are  "particulaVly  in  danger  of  becoming  drop-outs".  (2) 

.All  available  papers  s>iow- that  there  are  a  number  of  socio- 
economic elements  and  certain  factors  inherent  in  the  'studies  ' 
themselves  that  further'the  students'  dropping  out;  yet  the.re 
s-eems  to  be  no  clearly  definable  "dropping  out' compl  e-x" . 

Duration  of  stiid'ies  '  ^  ^ 

- ,       '  j 

Very  few  students  terminate'  their  studies  with.in  the  miniit]um 
duration  of  studies  as  stipulated  by  law.  The  graduates  of 
the  academic  year  1972/73  exceeded  ttie  minimum  dtirat'ion  of 
studies  by  more  than  5  semesters  on  the  average. 


*  f 

(1)  Wossner  J.,.Zur  Soziallage  verheiratetor  Studierender ,^ 
Linz  1973  ;  Kcike is-t^euntoufel  >  Studienreform  Maschi.nen-' 
bau,  Vienna  1974. 

(2)  Traujimuller      ,  Strigl  K;  ,  Stati  sti.sche  Analyse  der 
Stu'diondaucr  der  Stud ierenden ,  Vienna  1974  ' 
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The  re-suUs  of  ^the  flow  statistic?:  Of  the  students 
registering  for  the  first  time  in  the  winter  semester  1967/68 
only  2  percent  concluded  their  studies  within  the  legally 
stipulated  minimum  duration  of  studies.  44  percent  of  these 
graduates  had  enrolled  in  study  programmes  of  economics  and 
social  sciences;  these  study  programmes,  however,  accounted 
for  only  a  small  percentage  of  students  registering  for  the 
first  time  irr  the  winter  semester  1967/68,  namely  some 
16  percent, 

♦ 

Only  18  percent  of  the  students  registering  for  the/first* 
time  in  the  winter  semester  1967/68  needed  a  maximum  of  two 
additional  semesters  for  completing  their  studies;  again  the 
,    proportionally  highest  percentage  was  reported  from  the 
study  programmes  in  economics  and  social  sciences. 

'A  total  of  29  percent  of  those  who  first  enrolled  in  the* 
winter  semester  1967/68  completed  their  studies  within  12 
semesters,  although  in  principle  studies  in  all  study  pro- 
grammes could  have  been  .compl eted  within  this  'period  of  time, 

» 

The  other  students  were  either  still  enrolled  or  had  dropped 
out.  Social  and  economic  sciences  again  hold  a  special 
position,  i.e.,  they  have  completion  rates  of  up  to  64  percent. 

The  average  duration  pf  studies  is  highest  in  the  technical 
<  study  programmes,  and  usually    amounts  to  between  16  to  17 
semesters.  T>i^s  means  that  the  average  "student  studies  about 
twice  as  long  a§  the  stipulated  minimum  duration  of  studies* 
Also  students  of  medicine  and  veterinary  medicine  study  an 
average* of  15  semesters;  a  similar  situation  exists  with! 
students  enrolled  in  doctoral  study  programmes  in  arts  and 
sciences. 


18G 
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So  far  as  the  minimum  duration  of  .studies  has  been  least^ 
exceeded  by  students  in  the  study  programmes  of  economics 
and  social  sciences.  On  the'  average ,  the  graduates  of  the 
years  1969/70  to  1971/72  did  not  evbn  exceed  the  legally 
stipulated  minimum  duration  of  studied  by  two  semesters. 
This  allows  for  the  conclusion  that  the  organization  of 
studies  plays  an  important  role  \n  the  duration  of  studies. 

A  reduction  of  the  prescribed  minimum  duration  o.f  studies 
will  thus  be  unsuccessful  without  a  large-scale  reorgani- 
latipn  of  studi>es. 

^^With  the  exception  of  the  students  of  economics  and  social 
sciences;,  almost  all  the  other  students  that  were  included'* 
'in  these  flow  statistics  still  studied^  according  to  the  old 
studies  acts.   It  is  expected  that , ,  sim^■  1  a r  to  the  social  and 
exonomic  sciences,  a  reduction  in  the  actua V'durati O'p- of 

'  studies  will  be  achieved  after  the  new  studies  acts  have 
become  effective.  ^ 

In  retrospect,' however^  a  tendency  to  prolong  the  studies 
is  still  noticeable.  Yet,  this  tendency  is  by  no  means  as 
dramatic  as  many  people  maintain,  Thfe  graduates  of  the 
academic  year  1967/68  exceeded  the  minimum  duration  of  studies 
by  4.7  semesters  on  the  average,  while  the  average  figure 
was  5.3  semesters  for  the  graduates  of  the  academic  year 
1972/73.    '  *  " 
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The  averag'e  age  of  uniyersity  graduates  increased  from 
25,7  years  to  more  than  26  years*  The  prol ongation  of  the 
duration  of  studies  is  not*the  same  in  all  study  progriimmes* 
It  occurs  mainly  in  some  technical  study  programmes  an'd 
wj  th  ' graduates  "in  doctoral  study  programmes  in  .the  arts  and 
sciences.  In  almost  all  other  study  programmes  the  average 
duration  of  stu^dies  has  remained  the  same  or  has  even  been 
reduced'.  Only  some  of  the  mass  study  programmes  exhibit 
^this  tendency .  tov/ard  a  prolongation  of  studies  '  , 

The  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research  devotes  special 
attention  to  the  problems  of  the  'prolongation  of  the  duration 
of  studies-   Under  the  Q^ner^l  University  Studies  Act  the" 
prescribed  minimum  nuniber\of  semesters  'whi  ch  ^  the  student  has 
to  register  for  is-  at  the  same  time  the. minimum  duration  of  ' 
studies.  The  universities  hav^  to  organize'.the  studies,  in  " 
such  a  v/ay  as  to  enable  the  students  to.  terminate  "them  in 
the  stipulated  period'of  time.   (Sectjotv  2.  of  , the  Gener&l 
University  Studies  Act)*        \  \  r 

r  '   " 

.Sponsored  research  is^eing  U^ed  in  order  to  rationally  reveal 
thb  reasons  for' the  delaysMn  studies  and  for  dropping-out. 
A  project  in  which  the  Linz  School  of  Economics  and  Social 
Sciences,  the  Technical  University  of  Vienna,  tfr^- lechni cal 
University  of  Graz,'  the  University  of  Salzburg  and  the  Vienna 
School  of  Economics  are,  particdpating,  is  being  carried  out 
as  part  of  the  CERI-IHHE  PVogramme-  (1) 


(1)    The*  fijfia]  report  will  be  -submitted  at  the 
^  beginning  of  1975 
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As  there  is  rather  limited  material  available  concepaing  - 
university  research,  conclusions  based  on  daily  ,^xperiQ^n6es 
and  evaluations  play  an  iiiiportant  role.  There  are  verr  few 
theoretical  data^that  could  provide  explanations  or  constitute 
a  basis  for  the  elaboration  of  appropriate  measures,^  The  non- 
scientific  explanations  are  concentrated  above-  all  on  two  . 
theses:  ,  ,  *  ,  . 


0 


h   Insuffi-cient  studying  activities  of  the  student  lead 
to  failure.  The  lack  of  such  aclfivxties  is  caused'by, 
laziness,  conscious  refusal  to  reach  a  certain  level 
of  performance,  a^buse  of  academic  free  time  and  the  post- 
ponement of  occupational  activities  as  a  motivation  for 
studying.  Such  explanations  are  usually  accompanied  by 
statements  concerning  tho'general  efficiervcy  loss  In  ' 
society.  Very  often  such  explanations  are  Ms o  tied  up 
with  pf/ejudice  a^gainst  students  or  anti -intel  1  ectual 
^     attit/des  and  rigid  concepts  of  order.  The  solution  that 
emerc/es  out  of  these  attitudes  is  the  following: 
Veduce  the  problem  to  a  mo^ljevel  and  cons'equen.tly  ' 
im,pose  a  more  rigid  co-ncept  of  oKde.r..  —  ' 

2.  The  intensity  of  the  studying  activi  ti^  decreases  as  the- 
social  recruitment  bas'ts  expands;  this  results  in  "an 
efficiency  lass  at  the- nt^ss  universities,  a  lowering 
■      of  the  academ^'c  levels  of  achievement,  A. greater  number 
of  untalented  persons  study  at  institutions  of  higher  '  | 
learning.  These  ideas;  .expYess  the  fear  of  a  proYetarianV- 
zation  of  the  un i vers  1 ty . and  are  usually  closely  connec^ecf 
with  an  elitist  attitud|  fowa'rd  edu.c(ation ,.  The  solution^ 


mor,e  rigid  selection  cfnteria.  > 


r 


It  would  be  worth  investigating  to  what  extent  such  ideas: 
reflect  changes  in  the  social  structures  and%o  what  extent 
such  changes  become  apparent  in  the  educat«mal  system  the 
inherent  functions  of  which  ar^  r^od.uct^onViind  charxge. 
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In  thb  light  of  the  stutlent  ijioyement  and  the  'greater 

political  comi tment* of  studepts  such  ide^s  command  a  much 

gre,ater  attenti'on  of  the  general  public/ 

*  *' 

— ^  i^^-^-oex  tz-in-}  y  -  ^>o-^s-i4>4^--^0-'  ^4  t-^mpt  -  an-  -.-tHV.t>+e-si5'd-  aive^l-y s  fs-  "  -  

'Of  J:h'e  ^bove  mentioned  standpoints.  Al-so  the  selection 
function  of  -the  educational  system  can  be  studied  by 
scjenti  f  i  c*  methods  . 

The  methods  that  are  used  in  these  investigations  and  the 
types  of  requirements  for  academic  success  that  are  invcsti-  , 
gated  are  of  decisive  importance  for  the  measures  to  bie 
taken,  unless  the  measures  have  already  been  decided  upon' 
and  the  research  findings  have  nothing  but  a  legi  tim.i  zing 
function. 

In  technical  literature  we  find  a  host  of  psychological  "and 
sociological  variables  that  are  considered  to  be  relevant  ' 
for  the  study  process. 

An  op^timal  classification  of  the  causative  factors  would 
'be  as  fol  lows  :^ 

1.  Individual   factors ; 

2.  Interpersonal  factors; 

3.  Structure  variable..  * 

It  is  important  which  of  the  factors  are  used  as  a  basis  • 
for  the  investigation,  as  this  choice  will  determine  the 
findings  and  the  recommendations  bJtsed  thereon. 

Depending  on  the  research  approach  the  findings  will  indicatei> 
various  possi-bi  1  i  ties  of  action  which  will  differ  in  effect 
and  in  the  'extent  to  which  they  can  be  politically  realized. 
Decisi^ons  on  measures,  to  be  taken,  even  if  they  affect  only 
a  relatively  small  sector,  are  closely  connected  with  decisions 
concerning  nlajor  a.spects  of  educational  policy  and  social 
policy.  Thu^,  the  choice  of  variables  to  be  investigated  is 
of  great  importance.  '        -  "  ' 

193 


Taking*  into  consideration  'the  present  extent  of  the  delays 
in  studies  and  present  drop-out  rates, som^  of  the  startiag* 
pointSL  for  research  ap'pe-ar  to  be  somewhat  uns>iitable.  The  • 

.question  is-whether  the  lack  of  a'cademic  success  is  to  be 
regarded  as'  an  "indivt.dual  problerp.  of  the  student,  or  whetfier 
it  would.-be  more  adyant^geo-ws,  to'  look-  into  the  problems  of 
the  institution  ^nd  the  socia]  relations  within 'this 

^:insti tutionv  Host  likely  this  would  mea^n-  that  the  interest 
woulii  be  concentrated '  not  so  much  on  individual  factors,  but 
rather,  on.  interpersonal  and  structural  v-^riabl'es,  and^that 
only  such  indivi^dua^l  factorsj  sh,ould  h^'taken  into  consider- 
ation which  allow  a  VeUtroa  to  structura'T  variables  to  be 
establ  ished*  •••«  ^  . 

The  relatfon  between  ^ndi'^i  dual  •  factor's^  and,  in  s  ti  tuti  o«;a,l  -"^ 
conditions- would^  possibly  reveal  t'h'at  institutional  , factors 
will  intensify  or  compensate  i  ndi  v^  du'a  T  ..d  1  spos  i  ti  on  s  toward, 
academic  failure.  As  concerns  concrete '  measures  t6  be- ad'opted 
thi    wouJ  d  ,  mean  tliat  reforms."  in  th^  institutional  realm  could 
'V-educe  or  a.limitiate'  unfa'Vour^l)^! e  indiy.iduar  di  sposi  tions.  \' 

V  —  ^  * 

Measures  in'  thd  f  leld,,of ;  p^sycho^b^i  oal  counselling  and 
/treatitiefi't  ;fiiT'?  ;mo.st  fikMy  t)e;^_;f  f  e'cti  ve 'only  in  a  limited 
nu/nber-of  cases .  ^\J]i'us^  i  t  ^is";qu6stionablg 'whether  it  is      -  ' 
meaning^ful  tp  adopt  measuJr^s' foV 'SiTial  1  .marginal  groups  o^.  '  V 
drop-outs.  Suc'It  ^easures'.are'^^approprlate^.gnTy.  ii>  thos.e"' 'cases 
where  the  basic  and  qyaat i tciiTi ve/profxVem^  have'     readi^ 'tje^n/^ 
solved.  *  ^  * 

'     .     •  ^  •      '  .  ,  •\ '      ^   ■     -  \\  ^       "  "\ 

It  has  been  nienti  dned  ^only  very  briefly  th^f,  lonv^  ^^'sWrt^n-g 

ifJoints  for  in vestiptions  are,,50m^*ii£'^problejha.ti c-^f^      tlh e  •  ' 

point  of  view  of  pla-nnilng  as^  welf:as  >^oV^\\t^i^''%\%i\^^ 

ticance.  This  ^hov/s  th'at  ib^estiVations^that' indi vHuHMzIe''  , 

the  lackiOf, academic  succe^^s^,  of fer  hardly  , any  ba.se-s' -f or  -  '  ; 

efficient  reform's.   -  |  ^  ^       .    /         .  / 
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The  same  appli.es-  to  investigations  that  deal  wUh 
v^ariables  of  spcial  structure,  aS  this  structure  cannot 
be  changed  wi  t>iin  •  t'he  g'iven  political  possibilities. 

V/hat^would  be  most  de^sirable  ark  -irivestiga^tions- that'  open 
up  possibilities,  for  actions  within  the  university  itself 
and  its  organization. 
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;<.5.2.     Study  patterns  and  attitutdes  toward  studies 
Time  budget 

50  percent  of  the  Austrian  regular  degr^e^e  students  use  up  • 

to  _38  hours  (1)  .a  week  for  studying.  One  tenth  of  the   . 

students  s-tudy  for  more  than  5^  hours-^  week.  As  regards  the 
number:  of  hoirrs  per  week  used  for  studying,  there  ace  marked 
differences  betv^een  the  individual  study  programfT\es . 
Studen'ts  of  medicine  and  veterinary  medicine  have  the  highest 
time  requirements.  50  percent  of  the  students  of  these  study 
progrann^s  require  more  than*43  hours  a  week  for  studying, 
one  fifth  of  them  even  more  than  5'5. hours  a  week.  For 
students  of  the  technological  study  programmes  the  weekly 
time 'requi rements  are  almost  as  high.  Students  of  law 
requ.ii^e  the  least  time,  50  percent  of  them  can  do  with  less 
than  28  hours  .a^week. 

.  Time  requirements  vary  during  the  course  of'the  studies.  In 
thetr  first  semesterjs  students  require  a  relatively  great  ' 
.     amount  of  time  for  studying,  i.e.  4p  hours  a  week.  Students 

preparing  for  examinations  or  writing  a  dissertation  need 
.    ^i^uch  more  time  than  those  who  have  -been  studying  for  a 

number  of  semesters  but  neither  prepare  any  examinat-ion  or.  " 
'    ^      ^   final  written  work  nor  attend  courses  any  more. 

lHost  academic  stud^  regulations  require  examination-oriented 

■studying.  One  may  therefore  assume  that  students  use-more 

time  for  studying  before  examinations  -  at  the  end  or  at  the 

beginning  of  a  ^emes'ter  -.than  during  the  remaining  time.  It  i 

therefore  particularly  important  for  the  academic  success 

that  about  50  percent  of  the  students  have  20  additional 

» 

hours  available  f6r  studying  whenever  this  is  necessary  (2). 


(1)  The  figures  on  the  time  budget  are  taken  from:  IFES: 

Das  soziale  Aniiegen  der  Studenten,  1972,  research  report 
on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and* 
Research,  Annex  of  Tables,  p.l. 

(2)  '   See  Wbssner,  Zur  Soziallage  ...   ,  p':55  ff. 
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Students  vr'-;ing  in  p.-id  empl  oynent  Jia  ve  more  economical 
studying  patterns,  tho.;cjh  they  are  less  successful  and  do 
not  penetrate  so  deeply  into  the. subject  matter  of  their 
studies.  . 

The  students  spend  most  o'f  their  studying  time  on  preparing 
for'  examinations  and  -the  attendance  of  courses. 

Tab-le  7;     Studying  tii"e  per  semester:  by  types  of  activities 


in  % 
40 

25 

14 


Studying  and  preparing  for  examinations 

A-ttendance  of,  and  participation  in,  lectures 
and  lecture-type  courses 

Participation  in  courses  requiring  a  substantial 
amount  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  student 

Voluntary  activities  and  research  within  the 
fraiTiework  of  the  studies  (except  courses) 

Voluntary  activities  and  research  outside 

the  studies     .  10 

—   .  . 

Source:     IFES,  Soziale  Lago,  ibid. 
Studying  patterns 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  students  blieve  (1)  that  they 
can  achieve  the  greatest  success  in  their  studies  by 
participating  in  courses  and  studying  manuscripts  and/or 
books.  Generally,  lectures  as  well  as  study  groups  are 
regarded  as  being  rather  unfavourable  for  successful 
stu'dyi  ng*. 

Students  having  to  bear  additional  burdens  during  their: 
studies  (students  working  in  paid  employment,  married 
students)  prefer  more  intensive  studying  (books,  seminar-type 
courses),  whereas  studen"ts  at  the  beginning  of  their  studies 


(1)     IFES,    Soziale  Lage  ...   ,  ibid. 
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usually  prefer  those  media  v/hich  meet  the  formal  re- 
quirements but  do  not  constitute  the  most  intensive  way  of 
studying  (e-g,  lectures). 

The  majority  of  the  students  prefer  to  study  alone,  i.e. 
74  percent.  40  percent  of  the  students  join  with  a  colleague 
for  studying  (as  well),  only  10  percent  indicate  that  they 
find  it  easier  to  study  in  larger  groups.  (1) 

An  individual   investigation  revealed  that  a  high  proportion 
of'. the  students  try  to  pass  examinations  after  a  minimum 
,of  studying -time.  No  rriore  than  one  fifth  of  the  students 
,i  ndicate -that  they  had  studied  the  entire  examination 
material .  • 

About  50  |)ercfe.nt  of  the  Austrian  regular  degree  students 
attend  courses  regularly  during  the  semester,  one  tenth        '  - 
attend  no  courses  at  all.  In  the  opinion  tof  the  students, 
for  about  50  percent  of  $11  students  the  Veasons  for"  not 
attending  any  courses  are  in  no  way  related  to  their  studies. 2 

Table  8:     Frequency  of  attendance  of  courses 

^  "How  often  did  you  attend  courses  during ^he 

last  semester?" 

in  % 

regularly      frequently      rarely  never 


students  total 

46 

22 

22 

10 

(N  = 

1,276) 

Students  v/orking  in 
full-time  jobs 

23 

■  10 

40 

27 

(M  = 

'  173) 

Students  v/orking 
pa  rt-t  irne 

44 

23  - 

23 

10 

(N  ,= 

374) 

Students  not  working 

52 

18 

1 

6 

[M  - 

729) 

Sou  r ce : 

IFES,  Soziale 

Lage  .. 

'.    ,  ibid. 

(1)  See  Kekei ss~Neunteuf el ,  Studienref orm  Maschinenbau  , 
ibid.  ,  p.   25  '  •  .  ' 

(2)  IPCS,  Soziale  Lage  .  .  r^,  ibid. 

I 
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On^the  basis  of  the  figures  obtained  in  a  number  of 
surveys  (1)  the  percentage  of  students  attending  courses 
can  be  established  fairly  accurately. 

Lectures  are  attended  less  frequently  than  exercises  and 
exercise-type  courses.  The  results  of  i ave s t i ga ti on s ' i n 
various  ^tudy  programmes^  are  fairly  similar. 
Whereas  at  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  the  proportion 
of  students  attending  courses,  i.e,  80  percent  ( see.  Fi scher , > 
p. 11/25)  remains  more  or  less  .the  same  throughout  the\ 
semester  and  applies  to  all  types  of  courses,  the  situation 
i§  quite  different  at  the  Faculty  of  Law:  the  number  of 
students^  attending  lectures  decreases  continuously  through- 
out the  semester,  but  the  number  of  students  attending 
exercise-type  courses  remains  fairly  stable- 
Students  obviously  attend  courses  because  they  want  to 
obtain  certificates  which  prove  the  progress  of  their 
studies  and/or  make  them  eligible  for  scholarships.   In  the 
case  of  lectures,  which  are  attended  less  frequently,  .three 
quarters  of  the  students  indicate  that  they  attend  these  ^ 
courses  because  they  are  interested  in  the  subject-matter- 
With  exercises,  however,  which  are  attended  most  frequently 
and  more  intensively,  students  generally  feel  that  such 
attendance  is  necessary  for  the  progress  of  their  studies 
(Fischer,  11/28). 

It  is  interesting  to  see  to  what  extent  students  feel  to 
have  benefitted  from. the  i.ndividual  courses-  No  less  than 
40  percent  of  the  students  think  that  they  can  derive  little 
benefit  from  the  courses  they  have  attended-  Exercises  get 
lower  scores  than  lectures,  which  are,  however,  attended 
Jess  frequently-  -Although  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  only 


(1)     See:  M.  Fischer:  Die  Organisation  des  Lehrbetriebes  an 
der  Philosophischen  Fakultat    der  Universitat  Wien, 
research  report  on  behalf  of  the  then  Feder&l  Ministry 
of  Education,  Vienna  1971,  in  particular  IXVp-  25-ff- 
Kockei ss-Neunteufel :  Studienreform  Maschinenbau  -- 
Wbssner:  Zur  Sozial lage  -  - . 

Stichprobenerhobung  uber  Tei 1 nehmerzahl en  in  Lehrveran- 
.    staltungen  an  der  Juridischen  Fakultat  der  Universitat 
Wien- 
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limited  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  such  data,  they  can 
nevertheless  be  regarded  as  indiccitors  of  very  important 
problems.  '         '  f 
2^5..'3    University  didactics 

Definition  and  frame  of  reference 

In  recent  years  the  scope  and  importance  of  innovations  in 
the  field  of  university  didactics  have  increased  considerably. 
These  innovations  are  an  essential  component  of  the  reforms 
at  the  universities.  University  didactics  is  to  be'undcr- 
stood  as  part  of  general  science  didactics.  Didactics 
studies  the  results  and  the  communication  of  scientific 
methods  at  institutions  of  higher  learning.   It  comprises 
analysis,  criticism,  and  the  new  formulation  of  objectives, 
contents  and  forms  of  the  scientific  process  of  teaching 
and  studying.   It  includes  a  whole  complex  of  questions  which 
cut  through  the  fields  of  the  various  disciplines  of  social 
science  (1). 


The  whole  range  of  problems  can  be  displayed  in  a  matrix 
according  to  the  -objects  anti  the  levels  of  innovat/on;  the 
projects  whi(;h  have  been  completed  or  are  still  under  way 
can  thus  be  clearly  1  oca  1 i zed. and  evaluated. 


Graph  1 


Level s 


Objects 


Functions  and  objectives 
of  teaching 


Set-up  and  admini'str. 
of  the  organizational 
frame  of  teaching 


Roles  and  mutual 
relations  of  rojes 
taken  of  those  partici 
pating  in^  teaching 


Contents,  mt^thods, 
niedia ,  examination 
instruments ,  groupings 
on  the. basis  of  social 
and  time  aspects 


O  — 
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I 

The  i  ndi  vi - 
-dual  course 


II 

Dept. /field 
of  special i - 
zation 


III 
Uni  ver- 
s  i  ty 


IV 
Hi  gher 
educatior 
in  gener. 
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Within  this  frame  of  reference  a-ll  results  from  innovations 
in  the  field  of  university  didactics,  initiated  by  various 
forces  (individuals,  institutions),  can  i/e  illustrated. 

There  are  two  basic  factors  for  the  growing  importance  of 
•didactics  at  institutions  of  higher  learning: 

(1)  Contradictions  between  the  redlity  of  teaching  and  the 
pedagogic  and  political  demands  raised  byi  those  involved 
in  the  teaching  and  learning  process. 

(2)  Contradictions  between  the  traditional   regulatioj^  of  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  society's  new  dcmc-<nds  on 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

♦ 

Contradictions  (i)  occur  in  every-day  university  teaching, 
i.e.   in  the  actual  relations  between  teachers  and  students. 
Crowded  courses  for  example  lead  to  the  following  con- 
sequences:    due  to  their    large  number,  the  individual 
participaitts  can  not  sufficiently  uti  1  ize' opportuni  ties  of 
learning  offered  in  the  courses;  individual  care  accorded 
to  students  is  insufficient;  students  d6  not  sufficiently 
communicate  among  each  other  and  fail  to  .use  the  opportunities 
offered  by  such  communication;  teachers  don't  get  enough  feed- 
back on  how  their  instruction  is  received  by  the  students. 
It  is  characteristic  -for  the  period  covered  by  the  present 
report  that  since  the  late  sixties  hiany  of  those  who  aTe 
involved  in  the. teaching  and  studying  processes  at 
institutions  of  h4gher  learning  have  recognized  these 
'phenomena  of  traditional  university  teaching  to  be  major 
grievances.     These 'grievances  could  not  be  effectively 
remedied  by  the  construction  of  larger  lecture-rooms  or>y--  - 
.^an  increase  in  the  number  of  chairs  or  teacherj^^'^-^^.y 
^.^mmpnication  typical  of  traditional  onrye^ci^%^^t^^ing 

'  ?nf,H.[!f  the  following  presentation  have  been  taken  from: 

Entwick  ung  der  Hoch schu  1  prdagogi  k/Hoch sch ul  d i.dak t  i  k  in 

KrU.'r^S.n  '^^'^^  ^^"'P^^  Analysen  un3 

fIh      i'  ^"P'^^^TShod  manuscript,   1972  on  boh&lf^of  the 
Federal  Ministry  of  Sefience  and  Research. 
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which  calls  for  no  response  on  the  part  of  the  students,  is 
one  of    the  major  problems.  Th?  great  number  of  initiatives 
taken  to  supplement  or  to  replace  mass  lectures  by  smaller 
worR  groups,  the  critique  of  lectures  anxl  the  analysis  of 
detailed  questionaires  are  attempts  to  *'o  ve42<^1).me  th  ls_o_ne-way 
communication.  Also  the  analyiss  of  the  students'  studying 
habits  reflects  bad  experiences  with  the  actual  teaching 
and  studying  practice. 

extradition^  oTthe  second  type  are  experienced  mainly  in 
mji't']  tut  ions  where  teaching  and  research  -  which  is  basically 
freeV  are  coordinated,  supported  and  accentuated  in  the 
intere^  of  society.  Such  contradictions  are  also  felt  in 
a. political  community  that  supports  these  institutions,  ^n 
view  of  the  growing  number  of  students  and  corresponding 
lack  of  space,  and  the  rising  financial  requirements  of  the 
universities,  delays  in  studies  and  the  drop-out  rate  questior 
the  efficiency  of  traditioTial  university  instruction.  The 
diagnosis  touches  upon  certain  structural  characteristics. 
It. deals  not  with  the  communication  in  one  individual  course, 
but  with  the  lack  of  coordination  and  the  lack  of  transparency 
of  study  programmes.  The  fact  that  studies,  though  nominally 
the  same,  may,  at  various  universities,  differ  considerably 
as  to  contents  and  difficulty  and  the  la'jck  of  coordination 
of  study  programmes  at  one  and  the  same  university  call  for 
reforms.  The  initiative  resulting  from  this  experience  must 
lead  to:  (a)  a  precise  formulation  and  coordination  of  what  has 
to  be  studied  and  taught  at  certain  stages  iji  the  course  of 
studies  and         the  form  in  which  the  academjc  success  is 
to  be  documented,  -the  didactic  dimension  of  this  experience 
and  the  actions  taken  are  r.elated  to  teaching  contents,  teachir 
hours  and  examination  patterns.  The  goal  is  the  achievement 
of  a  certai  n  .d&gree  of  uniformity^,  coordination,  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  studied.  .        '        '  ' 
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In  other  Western  and  Central  European  countries  the 
discussion  and  the  resolution  of  contradictions  of  type  (1) 
have  given  rise  to' conflicts  between  those  directly  involved 
(mainly  the  students)  and  the  stat-e  authorities  in  charge 
of  the  universities;  such  con  fl  i  cts   -have  actually  not  yet 
arisen  in  Austria.  The  Federal  Ministry  ot  Science  and 
Research  prepares  the  way  for  the  university  reform  designed 
to  render  university  education  more  intensive  and  effective. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  supports  the  endeavours 
of  teachers  and  students^  to  carry  through  reforms  at  the  •  " 
lower  levels. 

The  Lega.1  Bases 

The  General  Universities  Studi^es  Act  of  1966  marked  ]the 
beginning  of  the  study  refom.   In  the  expl anati on s  "to  ^ 
sectionll-  (Principles  and  Objectives)  the  situation  at  the 
universities  is  cr i ti c i zed " and  the  necessity  of  didactic  ' 
innovations  is  underlined.     "Mass  lectures  and  the  necessary 
but  cumbersome  administrative  system  alienate  teachers  and 
students;  their  dialogue  is  about  to  be  discontinued.  There 
are  not  enough  teachers  atcertain  institutions  of  higher 
learning        in  certain  subjects.  Due  to  the  lack  of  scientifii 
and  administrative  staff,  contacts  can  no  longer, be  main- 
tamed  between  students  and  teachers.  Sometimes,  e.g.  in 
seminars,  exercises  and  preparations  for  dissertations, 
teachers  do  not  want  to  return  to  a  two-way  communication 
with  the  students.  Even  if  the  good  will   is  there,  they 
often  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  Admi  rri  stration  ' 
comes  before  teaching  and  education;  the  universities  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  adminstered  educational  i n s t i tut i on s . " ( 1 ) 
After  some  additional  points  af  criticism,  the  text  con- 
tinues as  follows,  "Li-t.  e  (cooperation  between  teachers  and 
students)  is  important  for  the  formulation  of  the  sfudies 
act^^and^e  ministerial  study  regulations;  it  means  that  > 

f^enn'a^'m^^'Snf''"''^^-"      ^erreichi  sches  Hochschul  recht  - 
Vienna  1972  ,  Volume  1.,  second  edition-,  p.   167.  < 
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the  teaching  material   is  to  be  communicated  thrgugh. personal 
contacts  between  the  teachers  and  the  students.  By^ ^electing 
the  pedagogical  1y  suitable  courses  the  tvio-way  communication 
the  most  essential  element  of  academic  education,  must  be 
jya^anteed.  Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  'lecture',  the 
main^  emphasi  s  will  have  to  be  placed^  on  seminars,  1. 
preparatory  semjnars,  and  exercises,  which  are  to  su/pplement^ 
the  lectures.  On  account  of  their  specific  pedagogic 
objectives,  the  courses  (see  sec.   16)  will  have  to  be 
rearranged  into  a  new,  comprehensive  teaching  programme.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  to  bnng  communication  of  knowledge 
experiments,  exercises,,  discussions,  independent  work, 
practical  application,  professional  work,  a>id  creative- 
activity  into^a  proper  relationship  with  each  other.  Th^ 
•passive  intake  of  the  teaching  material  is  of  littel  value. 
The  '"student  should  becojne  familiar  with  research,  study  t-he 
problems  of  his  field,  'and  be  led  toward  independent, 
scientific  achievements. (1 )    As  concerrfs  the  main  aspects 
of  studies  (courses,  examinations,  etc.)  the  General 
University'     Studies  Act  provides  the  general  frame  for  the 
activities  at  the  institutions  of  higher  1  earn  i  ng  j'^yet  leaves 
ample  space  for  innovation. 

In  the  Federal  Acts  on  Technicaf  Study  Programmes,  on  Study^ 
Programmes  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  on  Study  Programmes  of 
Agriculture,  o'Ti  Study  -  Programmes  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences , 
etc.,  the  frame  set  forth  in  the  General  University  Studies 
Act  is  adapted  to  the  respective  study  programmes.  "In  the 
wake  of  -this  legislative  initiative  and  the  subs^equent 
coordinating  activities  of  the  administration  a  process  was 
set  in^motion  in  which  tlie  most  essential 
contents  of  fields  of  studies  had  to  be  openly  discussed 
arid  voted  upon".  ,(2)  The  Acts  also  emphasize  to  a  certain 
degree  th^e  particular  importance  of  didactic  innovations  ^ 
for  the  fields  of  science  concerned.  The  draft  of  the  F-ederal 
Act  on  Studies  of  Law  reads  as  follows: 


ERIC 


(1)  Ibid.  ,  p.   167  ff. 

(2)  H.  Rumpf ,  Anal ysen  und  Kritik,  ibid.,  p.  14 
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"Hie  success  of  td  reform  of  th?  studies  of  Jaw  -  probably/ 
more  than,  that  of  any  other  study  programme  -  depen*ds  o,n 
improvements  in  the  field. of  didactics.  It-should  be  stated 
here  explicitly  that  for  a  long  time  university  professors 
at  all  Faculties  of  law  in  A'ustria  ha.ve  of  their  own  accord 
initiated* the  most  di verse " devel opments  i n  this  area.  Many 

 professors  df  law,  however,  have  not  informed  the  public  - 

maybe  not  even  the  competent  Federal  Ministry  -  of  their 
highly  valuable  endeavours.  They  certainly  are  not  obliged 
to  do  so.  Thus,  there. is  no  doubt  t4vat  in  the  field  of 
didactics  concerning  th>e  legal  subjects,  many  experiments 
are  being  made,  i,e^  obsolete  types  of  courses  are  being 
reformed.  Nevertheless,  th^  Federa-l  Ministry  of  Science 
and  Research  feels  obliged  to  provide  some  didactic  stimuli, 
which  are  mainly. based  on  the  experience  and  practice  of  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  themselves.  Of  course,  due 
consideration  had  to  be  given  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
of  teaching  and  studying.  They  could  be  laid  down  in  the 
explanations  in  a  model  academic  study  regulation  or  in  the 
Studies  Act  itself,  "  (1) 

v^After  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Acts  on  the  individual 

study  programmes,  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research, 
has  to  issue  the  mi  nis'teri  al^  study  regulations  for  the  in- 
dividual study  programmes.   In  a  ministerial  study  regulation^ 
the  examination  subjects  have  to  be  weighted,  i,e,  it  must 
stipulate  the  number  of  hours  necessary  for  each  examination 
subject  that  is  specified  in  the  studies  act.  This  is  done 
by  legally  determining  the  subject  matter  of  a  certain  study 
programme,  the  nunil?er  of  hours  and  the  sequence  of  two  study 
sections.  "Private  projects  of  scientists  can  no  longer  be  so 
easily  included  in  the  academic  curriculum,"  (2)  The 
ministerial  study  regulations  which  have  been  issued  for  most 
of  the  study  prograrrtmes  by  now,  provide  for  the  general  * 
^planning  of  the  teaching  contents.  This, general  planning  on 
a  national   level  will  be  completed  once  the  r;^spective  * 
liiinisterial  study  regulations  are  issued  and  have  attained 

(1)  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research  (publ,):  Drdft  'of 
a  Federal  Act  on  Studies  of  iaw,  Vienna,  .1974,  p,12  ff 

(2)  Rumpf  H, ,  ibid\ ,  p,  11 
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force  of  law  through  publication,  The  next  step  will  be  a 
detailed  planning  of  the  contents  within  this  general  frame. 
This  detailed  planning^  is  laid  down  in  the  "academic  study 
regulation".    The  new  studies  acts  and  the  new  academic 
study  regulations  are  also  intended  to  provide  some  guide- 
lines'for  the  students  at  the  beginning  of  their  studies. 
This  is  of  particular  importc^nce  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  where  regul  a  t  ions .  conce  rni  ng  courses  and  exami  natio*ns 
to  be  taken  have  been  rather  vague  so  far.  The  academic  study 
regulations. based  on  the  new  studies  acts,  do  indeed  provide 
students  at  the  beginning  of  their  studies  with  accurate 
information  on  the  type  and  sequence  of  courses  to  be  taken. 
Particularly  in  the  second  section  of  studies  students  should 
have  as  much  freedom, of  choice  as  possible'.  This  conflicts 
in  no  way  with  the  desire  for  some  regulation  and  accurate 
.information  on  the  conditions  for  the  completion  of  the 
■  studies. 

The  Study  Commissi-ons 

The    Federal  Act  on  Technical  Study  Programmes  of  1969  was 
the  first  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  study 
commissions.  Since  that  time  a  number  of  specific  studies 
acts  with  similar  provisions  have  been  passed, Ini tial ly, 
these  commissions  were  an  experiment  in  the  cooperation  among 
students,  representatives  of  the  academic  intermediate  staff, 
and  the  professors.  The  success  of  the  Federal  Acts  on 
Technical  Study  Programmes,  on  -Study  Programmes  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  and  on  the  Study  Programmes  of  Agriculture  will 
depend  essentially  on  the  work  done  in  the  study  commissions. 
It  is  here  that  th^^neral  principles  of  the  study  reform  • 
as  laid  down  in  the  General  University  Studies  Act  have  to 
be  realized  in  the  important  fields  of  technology,  mining 
and  nietallury,  agri  cul  ture  and  forestry.  It  is  necessary 

to  organize  these  studies  in- -a  modern  and  meaningful  way 
and,  above  all.  to  determine  the  number*of  hours  required 
for  the  individual  courses, in  order  to  comply  with  the 
stipulations  of  sec.  2.  subsec.  1  of  the  General  University  • 
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Studies  Act,  i.e.  to  guarantee  that  the  students  can  itCtually 
complete  their  regular  studies  in  ten  semesters. 


The  government  bill  of  the  University  Organization  Act 
contains  detailed  provisions  concerning  establishment, 
tasks,  and  composition  of  these  study  commissions.  It  is 
one  of  their  main  concerns  to  carry  out  or'  support  didactic 
innovations  at  the  universities.  This  was  already  pointed 
out  in  the  Universi^ty  Report  of  1972:  "After  the  issuance 
o'f  the  academic  study  regulations  for  the -reorgan  ized 
studies  the  study  commissions  will  have  to  deal  first  and 
foremost  with  questions  concerning  the  organization  of 
courses  and  examinations  as  well  as  the  causes  for  delays 
in  studies  and  the  elimination  thereof.  During  the  second 
round  of  the  study  reform  attempts  will  be  made  to  solve 
didactic  problems  regarding  the  organization  of  courses 
arid  examinations."    At  the  same  time,  however,  the  didactic 
activities  at  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  allow  for 
the  testing  of  various  models  for  the  participation  of 
assi stants  -and  students  in  selectingi  their  subject  matter, 
formulating  the> objecti ve s ,  revising  and  improving 
examination  patterns,    and  establishing  criteria  for  the 
evaluation  of  different  methods. 

Didacti  c  projects  . 

The  first  survey  on  the  current  and  projected  activities 
in  the  fielcj  of  university  didactics  was  given  by  the 
Federal  Ministry  of  "Science  and  Research  in  ^1972  (see 
University  Report  1972).  A  preliminary  study  covered  only 
training  colleges  for  primary  sch'ool  teachers ,  'Whil  e  the' 
main  study  included  all  jnstitutions  of  higher  learning* 

The  questionaire  was  split  up  into  three  sections:  (1) 
questions  concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  respective 
didactic  project  had  been  realized;  (.2)  questions  con- 
cerning'its  form  of  organization  and  iXs  contents;  and 
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(3)  questions  concerning  the  objectives  of  the  project  and  • 
its  effects  as  far-  as  they  had  already  been  studies.  The 
study  dealt  mainly  with  the  activities  of  the  un  i  ve'rs'^i  ty- 
professors;  s'tudents'  initiatives  were  hardly  mentioned. 
A  total'  of  l03  questional  res  were  returned:  56  positive 
responses,  34  negative  responses  and  13  that  were 
irrelevajit  to^  the  questions  of  university  didactics. 
The  main  reason  for  studying  didactic  f  1  ndings' .and  ^ 
applying  didactically  relevant  methods'in  teaching  atjd 
studying  is  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  t r<idi^i onal/ types 
of  courses:  the  number. of  students -ar§  too  hi-gh,-the  *  - 
organizational  prej^aration  is  insufficient,  and  the  courses" 
l^ack  in  efficiency    in  spite  of  the  in>at  ,of'work.  The 
following  new  methods  h<ive  been  teste'd  at  different- 
departments  and/or  chairs  as  al  ternati  ves  ,  to  the  tr^adi  t  i  ona 
•types  of  lectures,  exercises,  Snd  seminaVs: 

(a)  splitting  up  of  lectures  into  smaller  working 'groups 
headed  "by  tutprs  (students  of  higher -semsters) ;  ' 

(b)  block  seminjars  and  exercises  at  the'begin-ning  or  end 
of  a  semster^v^  ,  •  . 

(c)  splitting  up  oX^  seminars  and  exercises  into  v/o^ki'ng 
^    groups  that  elaborate  reports  which  are  pres>^nted  and 

discussed  at  plenaV^  meetings  (more  than  50  prt^rc^nt  of 

all  activities) . 
This  represents  an  attempt  to  catch  up  with  the" international 
development  in  the  organization  of  courses/  At  a  number  of 
departments  teaching  aids  were  developed  and  made  available  , 
to  the  students,^  e.g.  film's,  sYides,  mimeographed  material, 
and  models  of  programmed  instruction  which  more  or, less 
replace  the  traditio'nal  trajiscr'ipts  of  lectures.  Furthermore, 
overhead  projectors  and  video  recorders  are  in,cre3s i ngly 
betn:g  used.  Al  though  J  anguage  laboratories  have  been  used 
successfully  at  several   institutions  of.  htgher  learning/* 
they  were 'not  mentioned  in  the  answers  on  the  ques'tionaire.. 
One  nay  therefore  assume  that  they  haye  already  be.come  an 
integral  part  of  teaching  a-nd  are  no  langer  regarded  as  a 
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a  special  didactic  activity..  In  a  fevy  instances  ciidac|:ic' 
study  gy'o^ips  were  formed  and  didactic  lectures  dealt  w'iti] 
scientific  methqds  for  improvijig-  instruction;  The  main  topics^ 
of  such  lectures  w$re  the  development*  of  the  curriculum  a.nd 
^  the"  planning  of  cou-rses. 

Activities  and  projects  designed  to'diD-velop  more  object  i  ve 
methods  of  measuring  the.  students*  performances,  are  rarely 
mentioned;  Some  departments  are  testing  ne'w  methods : 
requirement  catalogues  that  can  -be  readily  tested  ' shoul d 
enable  the  students  to  reach  their  goals  of  learn.ing  in 
a  more  rati'orra]  manner.  Higher  nat^s  6f  success  have   '  ^ 
already  been  rioted  in  individual  cases.   (1)  It  ha^s  Jbeen 
, generally  recognized  that  didactics  deserve  greater"  attention . 
Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  spontaneous  reforms 
of  indivi<lual  aspects  of  the  study  process  that  were  initiated 
by,  certain  individuals  and  chairs    and  often  remained  xinknowh 
to  the  publ  ic have  been  replaced  by  a  general  di  dac  t  i  c^'  ; 
renewal  on  a  scientific;  basis.  The  survey -of  the  Federal 
Ministry  of  Science  and  Resepirch  seefns  to  have  particuTa'r 
significance  for  didactic  information;  it  is  indispensable 
that  such  informatio'n  is'directed  to  the  relevant  stages 
*in  the  studying  process  (departments,  courses).  Many  groupp 
that  have  shown  no  or  only*very  little  interest  in' 
university  dijdactics  would  feel  motivated  to  do  independent 
'^idactic  work,  if  they  were  sufficiently  informed  of  t-Ke 
•pb^itive  results  of  such  experiments  to  date.  One  should  ^ot' 
.underestimate  the  initiatives  of  ind'i  vidua!  s  who  can  makfe  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  solutions  of  these  problems,  if 
they  are  supported  by  project  groups  or  the  like.  The 
Austrian  Conference  of  University  Rectors  has  a  permanent 
committee  on  questions  of  university  didacitics.  This  com- 
mrt;tGe  is  in  charge  .of  the  coOrd'tnation  and  implementation 
"df  'didactic  project.   In  1972  the  Conference  of  University 

(1)    see:  Uni.versity  Rc^port  1972  ,  Volume  J,  p.  172  ff     .  . 
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Rectors  organized  a  symposium  entitled  '"Teach^'ng  at 
Institutions  of  Higher  Learning".  This  symposium  which 
attracted  a  large  number  of. partici pants  worked  out  a  survey 
on  the  most  important  questions  of  university  didactics. 
Another  symposium' wil 1        held  at  the  ertd  of  1374  and  will  , 
deal  with^ty/o  group's  of  problems  ;M''Introduction  into  the 
Studies  at^ an  Institution  'of  Higher  Learoing"  and 
">Exami nati ohs. " '    .  . 

The  Klagenfurt  Sch'ool  of  Idacati onal  Sciences  is  the  first 
Austrian  institution' of  higher  learning^  at  which  didactic 
considerations  have  influenced  the  structure  of  chairs. 

At  a  number  of  institutions  of.,higher  learning  commissions 
on  university  didactics  have  'be^en  set  up-.  If  is  to  be 
expected  that  other  project  groupsj  cQmmi;sston^ ,  etc.jj  will 
be  estafel  i  sh'ed  in  the  near  future.   If  Ve-  take  the  activities 
carried,  on  so  far.  .^y  the  various  groups  involved  in  tertiary 
edaoatip\i  and  by  the -^stat^  authori^tie^ ,  and  if  we  place 
tbem  In  the  above  mentioned  frame .pf  reference  (Graph  1),  ^ 
we  see  qui  te^  cl  earl-y' that  ^secti'oji  D  predbmina'tes .  With 
regard/ tor  the  levels  V/e  see 'two  o.f  particulars*  importance: 

(1)  The  adfiiini  strat'it)i>.  of  scienGe>  Here,  the  legi  slator 
established  certain  guide  lines  for  the  ministerial 
study  regulations  (d^a,dl  Ines    coordination.,  initial 
drafts/  consultations, • hearings)^'  '  "     \  \ 

(2)  The  'individual  coursers.  At  this,  level  organizational 
experiments  involving'  social  as-  well  as  time  factors 
were  made  -  i n^tr'oducti on  of  working  groups,  team- 
teachfug  (teaching  staff ) ,  introdiTction  of  block  ' 
courses . "  . ^  •  '  , 

Activities  on  the  other  levels,  i.e.  universities, 
Faculties,  atid  fields  of  speci al  ization  have  had  much  less 
impa<:t.  According  to  the  legal  mandate^  the  ^departm'e<its 
and/or  special i zed^groups  and  study  commissions  have  to 
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draw  up  academic  study  regulations.  In  a  few  instances  the 
study  commissions  were  also  actively  involved  in 
initiating  and  commissioning  empirical  research  projects. 

This  disequilibrium  within  the  frame  of  Yeference  clearly 
reflects  a  phase'in  the  development  of  university  didactics 
that  is  governed  by  peculiarities  of  the  personnel  situation 
and  certain  urgent  academic  questions.  All  those  involved, 
in  particular  the  state  authorities,  will  have  to  make 
efforts  to  eliminate  this  disequilibrium  and  gradually 
replace  ^t  by  comprehensive  and  well-balanced  planning  and 
promotion. 

The  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research  receives 
important  stimuli  from  the  international  development  in  this 
field  (1)  and  promotes    numerous  projects  in  university 
didactics.  At  present  support  is  granted  mainly  to  projects 
initiated  by  groups  and  individuals  that  are  interested- in 
this  problem.  Gradually  this  practice  well  be  replaced, 
however, ^by  the  concerted  promotion-  of  priority  projects. 
A  list  of  pViorities  is  being  drawn  up  at  present  in  order 
;to  gurantee  that  the  most  important'  problems  are  d^ctlt  with; 
nevertheless,  individual   initiatives  will  continue  to  be' 
supported. 


(1)    e.g.  M.  Daxner  and  L.  Kuhn,  Das  Projekt  Hochschul- 
didaktik,  mimeographed.  Federal  Ministry  of  Science 
.  and  Research,  Vienna  1972; 
F.  Pallanch,  Rfufungen  an  den  Hochschulen  -  Analyse 
und  Kritik,  mimeographed,  Federal  Ministry  of  Science 
and  Research,  Vienna  1974. 
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2.5.4      Student  counsel  1 ing 

♦  •  * 

Tasks  and  functions  ( 1 )     '    '  .  ,  - 

A  lack  of  intellectual  qualifications  is  .very  seldom  the 
reason  for  students  being  unable  to  successfully  terminate  their 
stud4es.  The  difficulties  are  caused  by  other  factors, 
such  as :  _  ,  • 

-lackofinformation; 

-  wrong  choice  of  studies; 

-  motivation  conflicts; 

-  ineffective  s^tudying  and  working  techniques; 
personal  problems. 

The  .realization  that  most  of  the  causes  of  academic 
difficulties  can  be  eliminated  has  led  to  the  establish-' 
ment  of  counselling  centres  at  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  v^arious  countries.  v 

^Student  counselling  at  the  Austrian  institutions  of 
higher  learning  is  carried  aut  as  a  scientific  development 
project  w'ith  a  constant  control  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
counselling  activities.  The  varied  problems  raised  during 
counselling  require  a  constant  review  of  the  methods 
employed.  Since  the  relevant  scientific  bjfes  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  clarified,  student  counselling  is 
best  carried  out  as  "action  resgarch"  ,  i .  e. ,  practi\cal 
counselling  is  combined  with  development  and  research. 

Establishment  of  counselling  centres 

In  Austria  student  counselling  was  started  in  the  summer 
semester  1969.  At  first,  a  counselling  centre  was 
established  at  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  Political  Scien^^e 
in  Graz.  Two  psychologists,  who  were  given  half-day  release 


(1)  See  also  2.3.2  "Academic  counselling  and  vocational 
gui  dance" 
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worked  as  counsellors:  a  psychologist  from  the  school 
psychology  service  of  the  Ministry  and  an  expert 
psychologist  for  vocational  guidance*  At  the  same  time,     -  . 
counselling  activities  were  taken  up  at  the  Linz  School 
of  Economics  and  Social  Sciences.  A  psychologist,  for 
vocational  guidance  was  available  on  a  half-day  basis. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1959/70  the  Ausjtrian 
Student  Union  opened  a  counselling  centre  at  the  University 
of  Salzburg.  That  centrp  at  first  cooperated  with  the 
counselling  service  of  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Education, 
and  was  take'n  over  by  that  Ministry  the  following  summer 
semester,   In  the  summer  semester  1970,  the  counselling 
centre  at  the  Linz  School,  which  had  been  staffed  by  the 
labour  exchange  office  up  to  that  time,  was  taken  over  by  the 
then  Federal  Ministry  of  Education.  At  the  University  of 
Vienna  student  counselling  was  started  in  the  winter  semester 
1970/71.  The  Vienna  counselling  centre  was  set  up  by  the 
Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research,  which  has  been 
responsible  for  the  entire  counselling  services  since  the 
Federal  Ministry  of  Education  was  divided  into  two 
ministries. 

A  further  student  counselling  centime  was  established  at 
the  University  of  Innsbruck  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  semester  1972/73.  Since  the  summer  semester  1974^ 
the  Vienna  School  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art  has  had  a 
counselling  centre.  Between  1971  and  1973  counselling 
services  were  offered.^to  approximately  il,00Q  students. 

As  was  to  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  students* 
figures,  most. of  the  counselling  activities  were  carried 
out  at  the  University  of  Vienna.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  counselling  centres,  the^cotrffs^ell  ing  activities 
have  expanded  considerably. 
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Most  of  the  studejits  who  turned  tjo  these  cgMres  for 
advice  did  so  several  times.  As  the  prob.l ems~  are  usually, 
highly  complex  and  diff icul t ,  ^the  students  will  benefit 
most  if ^K^^ounsel  1  ing  activities  extend  over  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

The  interest  in  acquiring  information  on  studies  is 
particularly  great  before  the  beginning  of  studies  ^nd 
at  the  time  of  registration. 

»» 

Beginners  have  general  questions  concerning  the  studies, 
the  study  process,  o^r  the  content  of  the  different  study 
programmes.  '  , 

/  » 

( 

Student  counselling  establishes  the  contacts  betv/een  the* 
students  and  the  tertiary  institutions,  a  task  that  is  of 
particular  importance"  at  large-scale  universities. 

It  should  be  of  primary  concerp  to  counsel  students  whose 
'inefficient  study  methods "  impai r  their  academic  success. 
Many  of  these  academic  difficulties  are  caused  by  the 
students'  personal  situations,  such  as  .  ' 

difficulties  in  establishing  interpersonal 
relationships^ which  lead  to  tnsufficient  social 
integration  and  2:onstitute  a  special  burden; 
inadequate  living  conditions  (dormitories,  crowded  flats); 
personality-caused  adjustment  difficulties,  wliich  may 
Mead  even  to  suicide;  \ 

-  ^sexual  problems; 

-  ^conflicts  with  the  students^  parents  anT^^mw^i  ors .    '  ' 
It  has  been  observed  that  very  often  highly  qualified 
and  particularly  talented  students  suffer  from  mental 
crises.  In  most  cases  students  do  not  drop  out  l^ecause 
of  a  lack  in  qualification  but  because  of  non-intellectual 
or  external  factors.  Student  counselling  may  thus  help 
especially  those  students  who  are  impaired  in  the 
development  of  their  abilities  and  in  the  realization 
of  their  personalities.  ^  y 
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Counselling  activities  further  cojxo<^r)i  choice  of  studies 
in  the  case  of  handicapped  p^^ons,  ovfjrwork  in  the  case 
of  students  who  have  a  job  besides  their  studies,  or  mental 
stress  on  foreign  students, 

The  legal  position  of  the  student  counsellors  was 
regulated  by  the  1974  amendment  to  the  Salary  Transition 
Act,  BGBl.  Nr.  180. 'The  present  student  counselling  centres 
at  the  university  towns  of  Vienna,  Linz,  Salzburg  and 
Innsbruck  were  established  on  the  basis  of  regulation's  • 
issued  by  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research. 
A  definite  solution  is  envisaged  jn  sec.  94,  subsec,  1  of 
the  go.vernment  bill  to  'the  Univ.ersity  Organization  Act, 
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2.6  PROMOTION  OF  STUDIES  AND  SOCIAL  EXPENDITURE  FOR  STUDENTS 

There  are  a  number  of  social  benefits  for  students, 

especially  those-'froni  lower  income  brackets,  which  heTp 
*  Ik 
^a  large  number  of  young  'people  to  finance  their  studies. 

2.6.1      Total  expendi  ture 

In  addition  to  direct  financial  support  through  grants 
there  are  a  number  of  special  benefits:  dining  halls, 
\  dormi tori es ,  health  insurance,  contributions  to  fares.  ^ 
Especially  with  regard  to  dining  halls,  dormitories  and 
scholarships  the  Federal  Government  does  not  supply  al-l 
the  funds.  A  number  of  social  and  political  institutions 
demonstrate  their  interest  in  university  studies  by 
providing  some  kind  of  assistance,  such  as  scholarships' 
*        granted  by  the  Federal  Chambers,  local  authorities, 
.  -        Federal  provinces,  or' the  Austrian  Trade  Union  Association. 
Municipal,  denominational  and  private  organizations  support 
the  establishment  and  administration  of  dormitories  and 
dining  hal  ls>. 

.   The  Fede^ral  Government's  contribution  to  these  benefits 
is  today  relatively  high. and  is  -increasing  fro'jn  year  to 
^  year;  the  actuTl  share^ however,  cannot  be  determined  as  we 

have  no  exact  data  on  contributions  from  other  sources . 
The  Fe.deral  Government  contributes  in  three  different  ways 
to  the  financing  of  university  stud'ies; 

-  by  dir'fect  .financial  support  in  the  form  of  grants;, 

-  by  subsidies  to  organizations  that  offer  social  benefits 
(dormitories  arid  dining  halls,  etc.); 

-  by  paying  the  c6sts  of  social  benefits  or  forgoing  payments 
to  be  made  by  students  (e.g.,  health  ins^urance,  abolition 

of  uni versi  ty  fees.  .  .  ). 

As  a  consequence  of  the  rising  student  popul ati on^  the 
increasing  importance  of  tertiary  education  and  the  ensuing 
expansion  of  universities,  the  state  expenditure  for  the 
universities  has  considerably  increased  in  the  past  few  years. 


^  2  U  i 


The^  following  survey  shows  the  .devel opmen t  in  the  past^ 
few  years 


Table  1; 


University  budget,  Federal  estimates  (1) 

share  in  the 


i  n  Sch .  ^ 
million 


1  nc'reas,e  as  compared 
to  the  respecti  ve  r 


• 

previous  year  , 
(in  %)  . 

(in  %) 

19.70 

2,426 

.729 

'    15.2  ■ 

240 

1971 

2,770 

208 

14.  2  ■ 

2.50 

1972 

3,353. 

441 

21.1 

2.73 

1973 

3, 949. 

936  ■ 

17.8 

2.84 

^■1974 

4,727. 

418 

19.7  . 

2  .96 

(1)     including  research  promotion*. and  construction  of 
university  facil ities 


The  s^hare  of  Social  expenditure  in  the  1974  Federal  b\idget 
estimate  amounts  to  some  6.6  percent  of  the  total 
university  budget. 

The  social  expenditure  shows  a  higher  rN^te  of  Increase  than 
the  total  university  b^get* 
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Table  2:     "Social  expenditure"  per  enrolled  student:  by 
f  Federal  estimates 


1970     1-^  971     197. 2     1973  1974 

"Social  exp^ndi  tare" 

on  tot3>l  student         '  ♦  ,  * 

population  in  Sch. 

million  ^     ^        ^160.140     169.505    204.522    248.027  316^62 

Increase  over  1970'  +  5.9%      +27.7^^+54.9%  +97.9% 

Increase  over  '  *  ' 

previous  year       .  +  ,5 , 9%  < +20;  7%'     +21.3%  +27,8% 

Regular  Austri^an"  and  .        '  '  . 

foreign  students  at 

universities  and       -  '  '         '  *  -  . 

art  schools,  i 

tatal        (i)  53,152      57,930      64,806      70,878  75,000 

y  i 

Increase  over  1970  +-9.0%,     +21.9%      +33.4%  +41,1% 

Increase  over  ;  * 

prevfous,  year  ,  ^  ^    +  g.p'j^      +11.9%  ^^>-9t:^%'    +  5.8% 

"Social  expenditure" 

per  enrolled  student  - 

in  Sch.            '  3,013    '    2,92'6'^  3\156  3,499  4,226 

Increase' over  1970  -  2.9%      +  4.8%  +16,1%  +40.3 
Increase  over 

previlous  year  -  2.9%      +  7.9  +10*9  +20.8 


(1)  Winter  semester  1970/71  until  winter  semester  1973/74 
accordinq  to^'Austrian  Central  Office  of  Statistics; 
1974/75  esaJ:imate4. 
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■Thus,  the  social  expenditure  on  students,  i.e., 

Sch.  317  niillion  in  the  Federal  Budget  estimate  of  1974, 

is  almost  twice  as  high  as  four  years  before.  The  rcite  " 

of  increase     is*  28  percent  over  1973.  The  social  expenditure 

per  student  also  increased  in  the  past  few  years: 

in  1970  Sch.  3,013  were  spent  per  regular  student 

at  Austrian  universities  and  art  schools;  in  1974,  the 

figure  was  already  Sch..  4,226. 

Social  expen(^iture  on  students  is  distributed  over  a 
number  of  items  in  the  Federal  budget. 

iThe  major  part  of  the  growth  rates  results  from  the 
Vincrease  in  grants. 

Tl^e  annual  Budget  Overdraft  Acts  resulted  in  further 
increases  of  these  funds. 


Under  the  Study  Promotion  Act  some  three  quarters  of  th.e 
total  social  expenditure  for  students  go  into  the  promotion 

f  studies,  i.e.,  they  take  the  form  of  direct  financial 
aioM^o  students. 
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2.6,2      Promotion  of  studies 

^  Under  the  Act  on  Grants-in-Aid  (Studienbei hi  1 fengesetz  ) 

Austrian  citizens  attending  various  types  of  post- 
secondary  schools  are    1  e-g  ally  entitled 
to  grants  of  specific  amounts  provided  the  students  are 
academically  successful  and  can  submit  proof  of  social 
nee'd.   In  1969,  this  Act  was  replaced  by  the  Study 
Promotion  Act  (Studienfbrderungsgesetz ) ,  which  has  already 
been  amended  several  times.  (1) 

The  persons  entitles  to  such  grants  are  at  present 
Austrian  citizens  studying'at  any  of  the  below  mentioned 
institutions  in  Austria: 

-  universities ; 
art  school s  ; 
theblogical  colleges; 

training  colleges  for  primary-school  teachers; 

-  schools  for  the  training  of  vocational  school  teachers; 
colVeges  for  social  workers; 

-  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  at  schools  of 
agriculture  and  forestry;-. 

schools  for  para-medical  workers- 

Austri'an  citizenship,  however,  is  not  the  only  pr.erequi  s.i  te ; 
further  conditions  are*:* 

.  -    Social  neediness  \  The  cri teri on.  f or  social  heed i ness  - i s *the 
parents'  income  in  the  last  complete  calendar  year. 
If  the  student  has  an  income  of  his  ov/n,the  latter  will 
be  included  in  the  assessment,  unless  it  is  derived  from 
vacation  work,  allowances  paid  to  officials  of  the 
Austrian  Student  Union,  from  payments  received  for 
activities  v/ithin  the  framework  of  university  aclministra- 
tion  or  part-time  work  as  scientific  assistants  at 

*un i  vers i  ties  ,  etc. 

 ^  ♦  .  \ 

(1)    The  present  legal  "position: 

Studienfdrderungsgesetz  1969,  BGBl.Nr.  421/1969  as 
amended  by  the  Federal  acts  BGBl.Mr.  330/1971, 
286/1972,  335/1973,  182/1974. 
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This  general  regulation  does  not  apply  to  students  who 
had  to  earn  their  living  for  at  ^east  four  years,  prior 
^to  the  beginning  of  their  studies  or  to  student;s  whose 
parents  ^re  dead.  The  assessment  basis  for  these' students 
is  the  amount  of  their  own  income. 

The  assessment  basis  can  be  reduced  by  a  number  of 
deductible  items,  especially  if  the  student's  parents  or 
he  himself  have  to  support  one  or  more  persons.  The  amount 
of  the  grant  is  determined  on  this  assessment  basfs  and 
ranges  from  Sch.  2,000  to  Sch.  27,000  per  academic  year. 
Higher  grants  are  provided  for  married  students  and  student 
not  living' with  their  parents.  Crants  are  awarded  for  one 
academic  year  and  are  paid  in  I'O  monthly  instalments, 
Academic  success: 

In  the  first  year  of  studies  the  secondary-school  leaving  . 
certificate  is  accepted  as  proof  of  academic  success.  In 
the  following  semesters  the  applicant  has" to  submit  • 
certificates  on  examinations,  specifi£d  by  Ihe  collegiate 
body  of  profes^sors  (diploma  examinations,  rigorosa,  state 
examinations,  etc.).   If  the  student  exceeds  the  number  of  \ 
semesters  prescribed  by  law  for  diploma  examinations  'by 
more  than  one  semester,  he  can  no  longer  claim  academic 
success. 

Onpe  he  passed  the  respective  examinations  he  is  aga'in  ^ 
entitled  to  receive  a  grant.  Exceptions'  to  this  general 
rule  exist  in  those  study  programmes -that  are  not  yet- 
organized  pursuant  to  the  General  University  Studies 'Act,  - 
ih  particular  studies  under  the  old  rigorosa  regulations '  at 
the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  ■ 

In  addition, the  following  requirements  have  to  be'  met: 
-    Studies  must  be  begun  within' ten  years  after  re^ichjng 

the  minimum  age  for  uni  versi  ty' en.trance-*and  before  ■ 

ctfmploting  the  age  of  35. 
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-  The  applicant  must  not  be  a  university  graduate. 
Occupational  activities  pursued  piirallel  to  the  studies 
must  ^not  .exc-eed  a  half-day  job. 

y 

In  principle-,  there  is  no  obligation  to  repay  the  funds 
received.  Exceptions  are  if 

-  the  recipient  of  a  grant  has  not  achieved  a  certain  >* 
minimum  level  of  academic  performance  at  the  end  of  Kis 
first  year,  of  studies; 

-  the  grant  was  awarded  on  the  basis  of  false  information. 

Scholarships  for  exceptiorial  1  y  gifted  stu.dents  ^ 

In  addition  to  grants  for  the  "socially  needy"  there  are 
also  "scholarships  for  exceptionally  gifted  s^tudents".  This 
scholarship,  amounting  to  Sch.  5,000  p,er  y.ear,  is  awarded 
to  ten  percent  of  Austrian  regular  degree  students; 
irrespective  of  their  social  situation-   In  addition  t'C 
the  ten  percent^^clause  the  following  conditions  must  be 

^et:  ;*     '     ^     t  .  .   ^    • . '    '  ; 

-  The  applicant  must  be*  ifi -.a  t- 1  east' hi  s  fourth  semester. 

-  *He  must  not  have  excfeedied  th?  minimum  number  of  ^ 

semesters  -prescribed  fc^r  his  study  pfogramfne.  .  '* 
He  must  have  rec.eived  a't  least  th.e  c^econd-best  grade 
for'the  specified  examinations.. 

* 

Ifi  th^'  wi^nter  semester  1973/74  (1  )  12,094  students  at  *\ 
Aiktrian  universities  applied  for  government  grants^! 
10,506  students  received  a  graht;  in  the  case  of  50  students 
the' grants  .were  suspended  in  the  course  of^  the  semester; 
nine  percent  of  the  applications  filed  were  iiof  cons  i  dered . 

V 


(1)    The  data  for  the  academic  year  1973/74  .do  not  yet 
consider  the  changes,  resul  ti  ng  l^rom  the  1974 


amendment. 
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Below  a  graphon  the  number  of  grantees: 

Gr^ph, 1    Grantees  1963/64  -  1973/74; 

'    Austrian  regular  degree  students  at  universities 


lOjOOO 


9jOoo 


8,ooo 


s  .S  S  S  2  S  s  s  s  S  3 


This  graph  shows  tw.o  ^trends: 

-  The  increase  in  the-  number  of  students  at  universities 
goes  hand  in  hartd-  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
grantees. 

-  As  a  result  of  wage  and  salary  increases  some  of  the 
■parents'  incomes  have  exceeded  the'  indices  that  serve 
as  assessment  bases.  Thus,  fewer  students  are  entitled 
to-  receive  grants  unless  the  assessment  barSTs  are 
periodical  lyUdjusted  through  amendments. 

As  a  result  9f  the  interdependence  of  grants  and  parents' 
i-ncomes,  wage  and  salary  increases  also  a-ffect  the  average 
amounts  received  by  the  grantees. 
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^^^P^  2-    Average  amounts  paid  to  grantees  per  academic 
y^ar  (universities)  1965/66  -  1973/74 
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The  graph  clearly  reflects  the  various  amendmelitl  of  legal 
regulations  of  government  -  grants  (especially  1969.  1971). 
The  1974  amendment  has  not  yet  been  considered.  This  ■ 
amendment  provides  for  a  considerable  rise  in  the 
assessment  bases  and  amounts  paid  to  the  grantees. 

In  the  academic  year  1973/74  the  average  scholarship  amounted 
to  Sch.  15.300.  If  one  relates  the  average  figures  to  the 
^ditferent  awarding  conditions  one  arrives  at  the  following 
table: 
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Table  4:    Number  of  grantees:  by  the  amounts  granted, 
academic  year  1973/74 


Grants  according  to  sec.  9  of  the  Study 
Promotion  Act 


\ 


Sch. 

22.000 
\  21.000 
\  20.000 
■  19.000 
18.000 
17.000' 
16.000 
15.000 
14.000 
13.000 
12,000 
11.000 
IO7OIDO 
9.000 
8.000 
7.000 
6.000 
5.000 
_  4,000 
3-. 000 
2,000 


/ 


-  (4) 
Average  values 


lit.  a  (1) 
17 


6 

18,130 


in  % 
lit.  b  (2) 

2 

1 

1 
41 
15 

6 

5 

5 

5  ■ 

-  4 

1  1  _ 
2 


-1-. 

17,360 


lit.  c  (3) 


27 
17 
22 
8 
7 
6 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

10,490 


(1) 
(2) 

\\\ 


Students  whose  parents  are  dead  or  v/ho  had  to  earn  their  living 
for  at  least  four  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  their  studies. 
Unmarried  students  v/ho.  do  not  study  at  their  parents'  place 
of  residence  or  married  students  who  do  not  live  wi-th  their 
parents . 

All  other  students  entitled  to  r^ceivQ  af^ grant. 

Grant  not  classifiable,  as  funds  v/ere  cut  according  to 

sec.  9,  subsec.  6  of  the  Study  Promotion  Act. 
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Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  average  scholarship  amounts 
v^ry  depending  on  the  awarding  conditions,  we  note  that 
in  all  three  categories  of  grantees  the  grants  are 
concentrated  in  the  top  four  groups. 

In  addition  to  the  promotion  of  studies  from  social  points 
of  view  another  3T6^1  (1973/74)  scholarships  were  awarded 
to  exceptionally  talented  students  enrolled  at  institutions 
covered  by  the  Study  Promotion  Act. 

.The  1974  Fede^ral  budget  estimate  appropriated  a  total  of. 
Sch.  330  million  for  grants-in-aid,  that  is  an  increase 
of  almost  100  [percent  over  1970.  ^ 

Table  5:    Budget  expenditure  in  Sch.  ItOOO  for  study  jn;;ftiao+i  on 
(under  the  Study  Promotion  Act)  "-—^ 

Universities       Art  Schools       Training 'coTTeges  for 

primary-school  teachers 
other  institutions 

1970  119,987'  8,151,  40,417 

1971  132„591       ■  7,101'  51,906 

1972  193,124  10,279  80,434 

1973  /'    -      212,848  69,000  (1) 

1974  (  1  )    /  249,600  "  80,800 


— Federal.  budgeJ:  estimate,  otherwise  statements  of  account's 


The  Stu 


)y  Promotion  Act  also  provides  for  the  possibility 
of  two-semoster  studies  abroad;'  during  this  stay  the  student 
-eotrtiniiis  to  receive  the  grant-in-.aid. 


1 
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In  addition  ^to  these  government-promoted  studies  abroad, 
there  are  further  programmes: 

Scholarships  for  Austrian  students  and  university  graduates 
through  ^exchange  agreements  with: 

the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  Swi  tzerl and ,^el gi  urn, 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Turkey,  Egypt,  India,  Columbia, 
Venezuela,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Chi na Japan ,  and  the  Fulbright 
agreement  with  the  U.S.A. 

A  foreign  scholarship  can  be  awarded  only  to  students  who  have 
successfully  studied  at  an  Austrian  institution  of  higher    ^  ^ 
learning  for  at  least  four  semesters.  A  concrete  study  or 
research  project  must^ be  indicated.  The  applications  are. 
submitted  to  the  Rector's  Offices,  which  in  turn  forward 
them  to  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  R6search^  The 
llinistry  checks  the  formal- .contents  of  the  appl  ications  .and 
submi.ts  them  to  a  commission,  which  is  constituted  "for  each 
individual  case.  The  commission  makes  a  recommendation 
concenping  the  awards.  The  proposal  of  the  commission  is 
then  submitted  by  the  Ministry  to  the  respective  exchange 
partner,  and  thr^  country  makes  the  final  decision. 

Scholarship  programme  of  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and 
Research  for  scientific  activities  abroad: 
This  scholarship  programme  is  a'Unilateral  undertaking  of 
the  Ministry.  The  purpose  is  to  give  students  in  advanced 
semesters  an'd  Austrian  university  graduates  the  possibility 
of  going  abroad  for  shorter  periods  of  time  (i.e.,'  one  to  / 
four  months  as  a  rule,  or  in  the  case  of  overseas  -stays, 
a  longer  period  of  time).  Above  all  this  programme  helps  to 
finance  stays  abroad  in  those  foreign  countr i es^ wi th  which 
Austria  does  not  have  any  exchange  agreements.  It  also 
promotes,  stays  abroad  which  become  necessary  on  short  notice, 
e.g.  for  library  studies,  the  acquisition  of  research 
material,  etc.  All  these  scholarships  amount  to  Sch.  4,000; 
for  overseas  stays  the  Ministry  may  award  travel  grants. 
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The  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research  grants 
unilateral  scholar:ships  (mainly  to  univer'sity  graduates) 
for  studies  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  at  the 
Europe  CQllege  in  Br'uges  and  at  the  Bologna  Center  in 
Bologna/Italy;  the  application  and  awarding  proced'^ures 
are  the  same  as  \for  the  exchange  schol  arsh  i  ps.-and  the 
un.ilateral  schol  strshi  ps  for  scientific  activities  abroad. 


2-6.3      Subsidies  for  dormitories^  cafeterias  and  dining  halls 

\ 

At  present  there  are  l62  dormitories  in  Austrian  university 
towns.  They  can  accommodate  about  11,000  students  (1). 
None  of  the  102  dormitories  -  66  of  which  are  situated  in 
Vienna  alone  -  are  under  direct  Federal  administration.  ' 
These  dormitories  were  est/iblished  by  public  corporations 
(with  the  exception  of  thi^Federal  Government)  and  private 
associations,  which^also  administer  them.  The  majority 
»    ^     of  the  dormitories  -  usuglly.  the  larger  ones  -  are  run  by 
a  few  organizations  and  associations:  Dsterrei chi sche 
Studentenforderungsstiftung,  Verein  Wi rtschaf tshi 1 f e  fur 
Arbeiterstudenten,  Katholische  Hochschul geme i nde  ,  Studenten- 
unterstUtzungsvere'in  Akademikerhilfe.  (2) 


Though  the  Federal  Government  neither  admi ni ster.^s---lfor 
^^;irectly  finances  any  of  the  dormrt0.p4-^^  annual 
budgetary  expenditure  on  dormat^ries  is  considerable. 
In  1974,  Federal  contribjjtions  to  dormitories  amounted 
to  Sch.  51  million,  i.e.,  approximately  twice  the  amount 
of  1971.  These  funds  are  used  for  the  foundation  of  new 
dormitories  and  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
existing  ones." 

(1)  We  have  no  statisticaj^  data  on  the  exact  nilmber.  On  the 
one  hand,  dormitories  have  no  central ized* admi nistration , 
thus  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  an  exact  survey;  on 

the  other  hand,  their  capacity  is  changi ng'  wi th  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  beds/rooms  and  with  the 
opening  of  new  dormitories  or  the  closing  down  of 
old  ones.  ,  * 

(2)  The  brochure  "Studieninformation  A5  -  Studentenheime" 
includes  a  list  of  dormitories.  Published  by  the  Federal 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Art,. Federal  Ministry  of 
Science  and  Research. • 
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The  allocations  of  Federal  budget  funds  for  dormitories 
have  increased  markedly  especially  in  the  course  of  the 
past  few  years* 

Table  6:    Federal  budget  funds  for  dormitories,  dining  halls 
and  cafeterias,  1967  to  1974,  in  Sch. 


1967 
1968 
1969 

1970 
1971 
1972 

1973 

1974 


dormi  tories 
dormi  tories ; 
dormitories ; 


29,700,000 
27,500,000 
27,000,000 

26,500,000 
25,465,000 
32,330,000 

37,983,400 

51,000,000 


dormitories,  dining  halls 
and  cafeterias 


dining  halls  and  c'afeterias 
3,510,000 

dining  halls  and  cafeterias 
2,450,000 

dining  halls  and  cafeterias: 
3,922,000 


Up 'to  J974  there  Was  li.ttle  coopei^.ation  between  the 
individual  dining  halls  aad  cafeteri^^in  the  respective 
university  towns.  Some  of  Ah-em^vTere  directly  administered  . 
by  "the  Aus tri^aji^.,S4rcr3^^  Union  and  some  of  them  were  run  oh 
a  prij^-e-^5asfs . 

In. 1974,  a  plan  was  worked  out^ for  the  coordination  and 
Nationalization  of  dining  hall's  and  cafeterias  at  Austrian* 
institutions,  of  higher  learning.  Early  in  1974 'the  Republic 
of  Aust>^ia^  together    with  the  Austrian  Student  Union 
founded  the  Austrian  Dining  Hall  Company  Ltd.  (Dster- 
reichische  Mensen-Betriebsgesell schaf t  m.b.H.,  DMBG  for  short 
The  company  is  a  non-profit  undertaking,  bu't  the  payment-of- 
costs  principle  must  be  observed. 

It  is  the  company^s  aim  to  rationalize  the  administration  and 
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lower  the  fixed  costs  through  "the  coordination  of  as  man-y 
dining  halls  and , cafeterias  as  possible;  large-scale 
purchasing  agreements  should  allow  for  ^reduced  .pjiice-s  for 
goods,  etc.  All  these  measures  should  hel.p  to  offer  stud.ents 
high-quality  meals  at  moderate  prices, 

,  The ''company  comprises  at  present  five  dining  hal  1  sAcafeterias . 
The  incorppratian  of  other  dining  halls    or  cafeterias  is 
envisaged  for  the  years  to  come.  Existing  private  establish- 

^  ments  may  join  the  GMBG. 

At  , present ' there  exist  no  exact  data  on  the  number  of 
students  frequenting  the  dining  halls.  AIJ  that  v/e  have  are 
the  approximate  figures  on  the. average  number  of  meals 
served  per  day.  The  dining  halls  and  cafeterias  run  by  the 
QMBG  serve  some  3 »5bO' meal  s  a  ^day  at  lun/^htime,  the  private 
dining  halls  some  4,5bQ. 


2.6.4      Other  social  mea'sures    ^  -  - 

^^ocial!  insurance  Tor  stuJent^ 

Students  attending  i.hsto  tuti  on-s  who  are  entitled  to  receive, 
state  support  for  .th.ei  r  s^fudles 'have  also  been  able 'to  take 
out  fieaflth  insurance  sinc,e.  1973.  Students  can  be  insured 
with  any  company*  to  whi ch' the . provisions  of  the  General 
Social   Insurance  Act 'apply.  Thus,  they^have,  with  "some, 
exceptions,  the  'same  ri  ghtS'.aV  mother  persons  insure.d  with 
these  companifes'. 

A  monthly  contribution  of,Sch.'  10&  is  at  present  paid"  by  '  ' 
students  enrolled  at  universities  and  art  schools.  Half  , of 
the  amount  is. paid  by  the. Federal  Government.  The  Federal  , 
budge't  estimate  for  1974  provijded  five  min\ior>  Austrian 
sdhill.ing    for  this  insurance.  -     ^  ' 
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According  to  ^the  provisions  of  the  Family  Allowance  Act 
of  1972  (Fami  1  ienllastenausgl  eichsgesetz)  the  majority  of 
young  people  get  tfieit  fares  to  school  or  to  their  place 
of  study  re  funded. 

^  In  1971/72  106,792  pupijs  or  students  benefitted  from  these 
reduced  fares.  The^refund  wa^  paid'  to  their  parents  or  othe 
persons  responsible  for  th^ir  education .  -Thts  finaticial 
support  is  granted  for  rides  between  home  and  the  place  of 
study* 

In  fhe  academic  (s.chdol)  year  i^972/73,,.708,010  persons 
attending  educational  institutions ^,at  various  levels  made 
use  of  free  scM)  ri des    pubfic -means  of  transport  only); 
The  contributipn-s  cover  fides  to  the  pl-ace  of  "study;  the 
F'e'deral  Government  reimburses' publi c  c-orporations,  Federal- 
enterprises ,  'supporters  of  schools-  and  municipalities  for 
the  fares .  ''  ,  .       .  • 

'  "  .  ■'If, 

'  *  I  ' 

The  statist^ical  data  available       nat  ai  1  ow^^^ny^  exact 
determination  of  university  Students partici  pation  in  ttiese 
benef  i  t's .  ,  '        ^  -  % 

Xhe  1974  Federal  budget  e^/imafe,  included  100 -^niil  1  i on 
Aus^trian  schilling  for  reduced  fares  and  88(>' million  for  ^ 
free  rides.  According  tp.  a -'^e  1  ati  vely'  rel  i  able  estimate, 
Sch.A6  million  and  Sgh:  14^7  m|llian,  r6sp^ect i vejy ,  i.e,> 
a  total  of  Sch.  153  million,  wenejspent  -for  st^dent^  at 
insti  tutit)ns  o'f 'hi  gh^^r  T^^rni  rfg|,,       ,     \/        ^  \ 


\ 
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University  fees 

In  the  University  Fees  Act  of  1972  the  following  university 
fees  were  abolished  for  Austrian  studenfk 

-  ctJnlrrt^ t i 0 n s  toward  expenses; 

-  examination  fees  including  fees  for  repeated  examinations 

-  fees  for  the  awarding  of  academic  degrees; 
laboratory  fees;  '  - 

-  fees  for  the  issuance  of  certificates; 

-  immatriculation  fees  for  regular  degree  students  and 
registration  fees  for  non-degree  students  and  auditing 
students, 

\  '  ^  ■ 

Some  fees,  such  as  those  to  be  paid  by 'foreign  students,  how- 
ever, were  not  abolished.  For  those  students'  there  are  a 
number  of  special  provisions  which  put  them  on  an  equal 
footing  with  Austrian  students.  Starting  with  the  academic 
year  1972/73  an  average  of  more  than  Sch."  700  has  been'^lost 
per  registered  student  per  academic  year,  as  a  result  of 
the  University  Fees  Act. 

'For  1973  the  loss  of  revenue  is  estimated  at  Seh.  42  million 
and  for  1974  at  Sch.  46  million. 


Family  allowance  ,    "  , 

Another  form  of  state  support  is  the  con'tinuation  of'  " 
family  allowance  payments  'to  pa^-ents  whose  sons  or  daughters 
h-aye  no  i ndependent^'j;ncome '  and  are  no.t  pld6r  than  27  years. 

It  is.-ftssumed  that  about  70  percent  of  the  students'  parents 
receive  this  kind  of  support.  Acc^rding'to  rougff  estimates 
the  Federal  Government  spent  about  Sch,  137  million  in  1973 
and  Sch.  165  mil^Hon  in  1974  for  this  purpose. 
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students  in  Sch.  million 

• 

1973 

1974 

"Social  expenditure"  for  Austrian  regular 
degree  students,  total  (university  budget) 

248.027 

316.962 

Fre^  rides  under  sec.  30,  lit.  f  of  the' 
f ajnt ly  Al  1  owance  Act 

approx . 

101  000 

147  000 

^Re^uced  fares  under  sec.  30,  lit.  a  of 
the  Family  Allowance  Act 

approx. 

12.000 

6.000 

Loss  of  revenue  as  a  result  of  the 
1974  University  Fees  Act 

approx . 

42.000 

46.000 

Total  (estimated) 

approx . 

403.027 

515.962 

Increase  1973  to  1974  in  % 

+  28.0 

family  allowance  for  supporters  of  students 
are  below  the  age  of  23,  unmarried  and  not 
empl oyed 

who 
approx . 

137.000 

165.000 

ERIC 


In  1974,  the  Federal  budget  provided  more  than  Sch.  510  million 
for  public  social  expenditure,  i*e.,  an  average  of  Sch.  7,000 
per  registered  student.   In  addition  to  t-hese  benefits  there 
are  some  Sch.  165  million  paid  to  students*  families  out  of 
the'Family  Allowance  Fund  (Fami 1 ienl astenausgl e i chsf onds ) ;  this 
fund  is  financed  directly  through  taxes. 

Two  investigations  into  the  social  situation  of  students, 
were  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Science 
\  ,and  Research:  one  on  the  social  situation  of  students  and 

one  on,  the  special  position  of  married  students  in  our 
society.  (1) 

A  detailed  investigation  into  students'  expenses  is  planned 
'     for  the  winter  semester  1974/75.  Extensive  surveys  on 
^  '  students    .accorpmodations  are  part  of  the  present  research 

project..  After  the  conclusion  of  all,  these  investigations 
^  the  resul ts,  thereof  will  be  presented  in  one  collective 

publication. 

(1)     IFES,  .Soziale  tage  der  Studehten,  Vienna  1974, 

unpublished  research  report; ; Wbssner  J.,  Zur  Soziallage 
verheirateter  Studenten,  Li'-nz  1973,  published  in: 
Sghri f te-nrei he  des  Inst.ituts  fur  Allgemeine  Soz.iologie 
und  So^i^lphilosophie  an  der  Hochschule  Linz 
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2.7        REPRESENTATION  OF  INTERESTS 

2.7.1    Participation  of  political  institutions 

Under  the  Austrian  Federal  Constitution  enabling  acts  or 
regulations  replacing  laws  are  not  admissible;  they  would 
be  unconstitutional.  The  basic  principles  of  any  measure 
to  be  taken  have  to  be  determined  by  a  Federal  act.  The 
implementation  may  be  effected  by  a  regul ati on  'of  an 
administrative  authority,  e.g.,  the  Federal  Ministry  of 
Science  and  Research,  or  an  academic  authority.  , 

Thus,  according  to  the  Austrian  Federal  Constitution,  the 
legislator  plays  an  extremely  importaat  part  in  creating 
the  legal  provisions  'for  the  universities.  This,  however,  " 
does  not  include  the  preparation  oV  the  drafts  that  are 
submitted  by  the- Gove  rnmenTlsi^he  \l  eg  i  si  a  tor  for  further  , 
action.  This  procedure  is  also^Wlned  by  law:  x)n  the  one  ^ 
hand,  the  legislation  on  tertiap^^e^catibn.  requi  res  that 
certain  agencies  give  expert^'n io/s ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  number  of '  publ  i c(corp<^ration s  (Chambers)  that 
are  authorized  by  law  to  revfewthese  opinions.-  Although 
not  directly  prescribed  by  T^w.  for  practical  reasons, it'" 
is  indispensable  that  all  Federal  Ministries  an'd  .Provincial' 
governments  are  engaged  in  this  procedure,  since  the  Federal  ' 
rninisters  have  .the  right  to  veto  Federal  Government  decisions 
.o'n  bills;  the  Provincial  governments  as  well  may  contest 
Federal  acts.  For  this  reason    a  comprehensive  review  pro- 
cedure takes  plac?  before  the  draft  is  deaVt  with  bytVe 
Federal  Government.  The  Student  Uni'on,  wh'ich  by  Federal  act. 
i^  organized  as  a  publi c; corpora tion .  must  also  be  consulted 
i|  connection  with  bills  and  decrees  on  higher  education. 
Furthermore  the  General  University  Studies  Act  (sec, 3. 
SMbsec.4)  stipulates  that  the    Federal  Ministry  of  Science  ■ 
and  Research  liasvio. convene  meetings  to  discuss  proposals 
concerning  ■~t1?e  enactment,  or' amendment  of  special  studies  acts 
or  other  issues  of  gen-eral  importance  (e.g..  if  a  ministerial 
study  regulation  is  .  issued  for  the  first  time). 
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Representatives  of.;the  academic  authirities  of  the  uni- 
versities concerned^YpaS'^iJ^es ) ,  representatives  of  the 
Austrian  Conference  of  University  Rectors^  the  Academic 
^Council  and  thfe  Austrian  Studenf' Union  have* to  be. invited 
•  to  these  meeti ngs .  '  ,  - 

Thus,  the  drafting  of  a  university  bill  or  a  ministerial 
study  regulation  presupposes  not  only  a  review  procedure, 
but  also  a  publ ic  .discussion\on  the  proposals  concerned. 
Opinions  submitted  by  university  representatives  to  the. 
Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  R'esearch  are  juxtaposed'  to 
the  ideas  as  expressed  by  the  government  and  by  cultural' 
and  economic  circles. 

Experience  has  shov/n  that  the  representatives  of  labour 
and  management  (Chamber  of  Labour,  Federal  Chamber  of 
Trade,  Commerce  and  Industry,  Austrian  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  Federation  of  Austrian  Industrialists)  are  often 
very  seriously  concerned  wi  th' univers,,i  ty  issues. 

A^.cording  to  a  resolution  of  the  "National  rat"  (^lov/er  houses 
of  parliament^,  all  agencies  a'uth'oriz'ed  or  invited  to  give 
an  opinion  are  requested  to  submit  their  statements  also 
to  the  beared  of  the  "Natianal  rat" .  this  guarantees  that 
not  only'tl)e  Federal  MtniVtry  of  Sqierice  and  Research  ^ 
receives  the  relevant  information  from  various  groups  in  the 
'adminis'tr^ation,  culture;,  economy ,  etc .  ,  but  that  also-*  the 
delegates  to  the  "National rat"  are  informed  'about  th$ 
a-ttitudes  of  these  interest  grpups,  These  representatives 
need  this  information, for  the  subsequent  .di scussions  of^ 
said  bills,  in  parliament. 

The  Austrian  Confer^ce  of  University  Rectors  (see  2.7.5) 
and  the  Academi  c  *  Counci  1  are  also  required  by  lav/  to  co- 
operate in  university  matters,  The  Academic  Council  cpnsists 
of  15'members4  five  6f  them  are  appointed  by  the  federal^ 
'government  J taki ng  intO;  consideration  t'ffe  composition  of  the 
Main  Committee  of  the  "Nati  onal  rat " ;  five  are  ap^pbinted  by 
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the  Austrian  Conference  of  University  Rectors  and  the 
remaining  five  .by. the  Federal  Minister  of  Science  and 
Research  mainly  fron  the  academic  -staff  at  the  Institutions' 
of  higher  learning. 

i'  ■         ■    ' ( 

In  the  past  few  years  tjie  Academic  Co'jjncil  has\not  .been 
very  active.  The  government  bill  on  a-University  Organ- 
ization Act  includes  more  detailed  provisions  concerning 
its  responsibilities.  - 


■*.'?.37 
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2.7.2      Public  and  autonomous  spheres  of  competence 

The  degree-granting  institutions  of -higher  learning 
(called  universities  in  the  government  bill  on  the 
University  Organization  Act)  are  Federal  i ns t i tuti ons • 
University  administration  forms  part  of  public  admini- 
s tra t ipn  and  thus  has  responsibilities  in  the  public 
sphere.  In  this  public  sphere  the  uni  ve'Fs  i  t  ies  are 
directly  responsible  to  the  Feder^|J  Mini;stry  of  Science 
and  Research.  -  ) 

'  The  public  sphere  of  competence  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  autonomous  sphere  of  competence  of  the  uni- 
»    versities.  Within  the  latter  the  universities  ar^  not 
subject  to  control  through  public  authori.ti  es ;  their 
organs  adopt  1 egal ly  bi ndi ng  administrative  measures 
on  the  basis  of  the  existing  1 egi si ati on .  The  public  and 
the  autonomous  spheres  of  competence  of  the  universities 
are  governed  by  the  University  Organization  Act  of  1955 
to  be  replaced  by  a  nev;  University  Organization  Act. 

This  autonomy  of  the  universities  is, regarded  as  a  matter 
of  expediency  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  tRe*^  . 
responsi,bi  1  i  ti  es  of  these  i  nsti  ttiti  ons  .  » 

The  universities  are  an  integral  part  of ^the  educational 
system.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  training  of  the  entire 
highly  q-ualified  staff  in  post-secondary  education  in 
Austria  takes  place  at  the  l(n  i  ve  r.s  i  t  i  es  , 

A       ^  Scientific  research  has  become  a  process  which  goes  beyond 
the  private  in^terests  of  individual  researchers  and  cannot 
'  be  determined  by  them  alone.  (1) 

(1)     In  this  connection  see ' M. F i scher-H . Stras se r  "Selbst- 

be^ti mnung  ,  und  Mi  tb(>stimniung  ^c|er  bsterrei  chi  schen,  Uni - 
^  *  '      versi taten'\  for  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Schience  and 

Research  >  Instftute  fo.r'  /Advanced  Studies,  Vienna  1973. 

M.Fischer-H.  Stras ser  "Au'tonome  Entwicklungsmbglichkeiten 
'   ^  tfe-r  Uni  versi  taten" ,  vo4.I^  for^the  Federal  Ministry  of 

Scien&e--^d  Research,  insti  tute  'for  Advanced  Studies, 

Vienna  1974^-^-^  ^    ^  • 
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This  development  of  scientific  training  and  research 
has  increased  the  need  for^state  intervention  in  order 
to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  the  social  tasks  of  the 
universities  and  to  prevent  the  predominance  of 
particular  social  interests.  The  state  supervision 
of  universities  is,  on  the  nne  hand,  expressed  by 
the  integration  of  university  administration  into 
public  admini^stration  (supervisory  power  of  the 
competent  Federal  ministry)  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  university  budget  in  the 
Federa  1  budget^. 

The  social  need  for  public  control  of  the  universities 
is  juxtaposed  to  the  , need  for  unrestricted  scientific 
discussions  in  research  and  education. 
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TfTS  scientific  discussion  of  questions  concerning  nature 
and  society,  the  acquisition  of  scientific  kruowledge  and 
innovatory  abilities  is  only  possible    if  the  aims  of 
scientific  research  and  teaching  are  clearly  defined; 
the  techniques  and  findings  of  this  process  must  not  be 
subject  to  administrative  intervention.     These  concepts 
are  expressed  in  the  legal  provisions  concerning  the 
autonomous  sphere  of ' competence  iDf  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

The  tasks  of  university  administration  in  the  public  sphe 
are  laid  down  in  the  University  Organization  Act  of  1955 
(sec. 3);  they  comprise  all  tasks  that  do  not  explicitly 
fall  v/ithi'n  the  autonomous  sphere  of  competence  of  the 
universities. 

Under  the  University  Organization  Act  (sec*  26,  30,  38, 
42,,  44,  52)  the  autonomous  sphere  of  competence  of  the 
universities  comprises: 

-  preparation  of  .budget  estimates  and  proposals  on  the 
institution  and  distribution  of  authori zed  ^osts ; 

-  proposals  concerning  the  appo.intment  of  chair  holders; 

-  granting  of  veniae  docendi   ( ' habi 1 i tati o ' )  and  the 
^     appointment  of'oth^r  teaching  staff  (persons  with 

a  special  teaching  assignment,  etc*, 

-  proposals  on  the  recruitment  of  scientific  and  non- 
scienti  f i  c  personnel ;  '  . 

-  ,  el aborati on  of  rules  of  procedure  for  the  universtty 

bodies;  -  « 

-  guarantee  of  a  complete  course-o'f f ering  at  institutions 
of  higher  -learning-^ 

-  election  of  rectors  and  deans,  etc.; 

-  'Requests  for  the  creation,  definition,  classification 

and  discontinuation  of  chairs,  departments  and  clinics; 
... 

-  decisions  on  the  contents  and  execution  of  "Hochschul- 
k  u  r  s  e  "  ; 

elaboration  of  expert  opinions; 

/ 
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-  execution  of  gratuitous  legal  transactions,  such  as  , 
acceptance  of  heritages, legacies ,  etc*; 

-  membership  in  associations,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
the  ^promotion  of  institutions  of  higher  learnings;' 

_,^warding  of  academic  degrees  and  honorary  titles. 

For  the  fulfilhnent  of  these  tasks  within  the  autonomous 
sphere  of  the  universities  the  individual  academic  bo^dies 
are  assigned  speci.al  responsibilities. 


-  ?3^i  - 


7 .  3      Co-dete>Trn'nati  on 

The  present  legislation  providel  for  a  certain  degree  of 
^    co-determination  of  representatives  of  the  academic 

intermediary  staff.  The  government  bill  on  the  University 
Organization  Act  goes  much  farther;  it  includes  three 
provisions  concerning  the  co-determination  of  students 
and  assistants  at  the  universities. 

» 

Most  of  the  present  studies  acts  provide  for  study  commissions 
which  are  entitled  to  make  decisions  on  issues  concerning  • 
academic  study  regulations.  The  commissions  have  a  tri- 
partite composition:  university  professors,  the  academic 
intermediary  staff  and  the  students. 

Through  the  amendment  (BGBl . 151/1972 )  to  the  University 
Organization  Act  of  1955  assistants  and  students  can  take 
part  in  the  decision-making  process  of  academic  bodies 
via  the  study  commissions. 

According  to  this  amendment 

-  delegates  of  assistants  ^nd  students  may  be  admitted 
to  standing, and  non-stan;d i ng  commission's  of  .the  \ 
respective  collegiate  bodies  of  professors;  these 

•delegates  do  'liot  only  have  a"  consultative  function, 
but  are  regular  members  with*"the  right  to  vote; 

-  it  is  not  only  in  .individual  cases  that  representatives 
of  assistants  and  students  can  be  consulted  by  the 
individual  collegiate  bodies  of  professors;  they  may 
permanently  attend  the  meeting-s  of  the 'coTl  egi  ate  body 

•    and  may  be'  granted  the  right  to  introduce  motions. 
J-  f 

This  amendment,  to  the  University  Organization  Act  i^s"  not 
binding;  the  implementatipn ;i s  at  the  discretion  of  the 
individual  collegiate  bodies  of  professors. 
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In  reality  only  some  of  the  collegiate  bodies  of 
professors  , have  implemented  the  amendment  and  have  grant'^ed' 
assistants  and  students  a  seat  and  the  right  to  v.ote  in 
the  commissions*  In  a  number  of  cases,  hawever,  they  were » 
admitted  as  non-.voting  members  with  the  right  to  introduce 
motions.  The  number  of  delegates  to  the  various  bodies 
differs;  with  students  it  ranges  from  1  to  6  and  with 
assistants  from  1  to  8.  Unfortunately,  no  details  on  the 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this  amendment  are 
available. 

The  Federal  act  on  the  foundation  of  the  Klagenfurl  School 
of  Educational     Sciences  (BGBl.  48/1970)  includes  provTsio^is 
for  co-determination.  The  foundation  committe-e  is  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  professors  and  assistants. 

Study  commissions 

The  new  studies  acts  provide  for  the  establishment  of  new 
academic  authorities,  i.e.,  the^study  commissions,  with 
equal  representation,  of  profes^oF^s,  assistants  and  students. 
The  autonomous  sphere  of  competence  of  these  commissions 
comprises:  '  .  - 

1)  issuance  of  academic  study  regulations;  ,  ; 

2)  preparation  of  recommendations  on  the  organization 
c?f  courses  and  examinations;  ,  * 

3)  investigation  into  th^  causes  of  delays  in  'studies  an^ 
preparation  of  recommendations  to  remove  such  causes; 

4)  certain  approvals  for  the  organization  of  studies 
(e.g.,  alternative  subjects^  and  examinations. 

So  far  the  study  commissions  have. been  qu i te  , successful . 
They  have  accomplished  a  number  of  things  that  the 
'collegiate  bodies  of  professors  coiTld  not  do  at  all  or'not 
to  a  sufficient  extent,  particularly  in  the  field  of  the 
didactically  and  me thodi cal 1 y  correct  organization  of 
university  studies  thrqugji  academic  study  regulations. 
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Th.e  practical  experi ences  wi th  .the  study  commissions  were 
as  follows: 

There  have  been  fewer  conflicts  than  expected. 
-    The  working  methods  of  the  study  commissions  are 
somewhat  complicated  and  time- consuming. 
Even  in  study  commissions  where  the  participants  have 
only  <a  few  differences  on  subject  matters,  questions 
of  organization,  rules  of  p>*o<^edure  and  record-keeping 
were  rather  difficult  to  settle  and  required  too 
much  time.  This  was  bound  to  have  a  negative  impact 
on  the  fulfilment  of  the  actual  tasks  of  the  study 
commissions,  above  all,  on  the  issuance  of  the  academic 
'  study  regulations. 

t 

•      '  *■  » 

"The  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research  has  to  issue'  * 
the  ministerial  study  regulations,  which  should  serve  as" 
a  framework  for  equivalent,  but  certainly  not  identical 
study  programmes  at  the,  different  universities  and        .  • 
Faculties.  The  Ministry  cannot  issue  such  regulations  for  • 
a  specific  study  programme  unless  it  knows,  at  least  in. 
general,  the  o|>inion^of  the  study  commi^^s^rb/is  it  the 
different  Faculties  and  universities  QrTthe  study  progr^me. 
concerned.  Thus,  the  study  commissions  had  to  first  overcame 
all  difficulties  in  connection  with  rules  of  procedure, 
/cooperation,  record-keeping,  etc.  Then  they  had  to  di-scUss 
the  organization  of  the  relevant  study  programme,  draft 
their  propositions  and  submit  them  to  the  Federal  Min-istry 
of  Science  and  Research.  The  Ministryshad  to  coor.dinate  ' 
the  opinions  of  the  different  study  commissions;  it  was 
not  always  possible  to  immediately  arrive  at  a  mutual 
agreement  among  the  different  study  commissions.  Then  the 
draft  regulation  of  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  '  ' 
Research  had  to  be  submitted  to  a  general  review  procedure 
again  including  the  study  commissions.  After  the  ministerial 
regulations  were  issued  the  study  commissions  had  to  draft 
the  academic  study  regulations  for  thei r  .Facul ties  (uni-    *  * 
■  vers i ties). 
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Experience  has  ^hown  tha.t  usually  three  or  four  semesters 
were  needed  to  complete  this  work.  This  period  of  time 
may  appear  to  be  rather  long;  however, two  thtngs  must 
be  taken  into  consideration: 

a)  M,ethods  of  cooperation  between  the  different  groups 
of  persons  involved  in  universities  matters  had  to 
be  ,d^ve loped; 

b)  ,  The  study  commissions  as  well  as  all  other  bodies  at 

the  universities  ar>d  the  Federal  Miijistry  of  Science, 
and  Research  only  had  part  of  th^  e-xact  information 
on  the  course  of  studies  to  date  as  well  as  on  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  development' of  the 
field  of  knowledge  concerned  , and  the  'practical 
requirements^    ^  ^ 

The' approach  to  tfie  regulations  of  studies  is  a  two-fold  ' 
one;  The  repre.sen tati ves  of  $*cieiTCe  justifiably  emphasize 
the  completeness  and  complexity  of  scienti fi^c -education 
and  training.  ♦  ^ 

* 

The  "customers"  of  the  universities/  i.e^j  the  government, 
cultural   institutions,  trade  and ,i ndustry,  very  often  " 
Jiave  highly  divers'ified  demands  on  the  knowledge  and 
capabilities  of  graduates.  Frequently  there  is  no  adequate 
scientific  material  available.  Finally,  one  must  take 
into  consideration  to  what  extent  plans  can  be  realized 
with  the  available  university  facilities  and  personnel-  *  ' 
Thus,  the  study. commissions  have  a  great  responsibility 
and  have  usual ly .^xerci ?ed  great  care"  and  conscientiousness 
in  the  execution  of  their  taaks"/  Bearing  all  these  factors, 
•in  mind,  a  period  of  three  o>  four  semesters-  cannot  be  . 
considered  excessive  for  .the  reorgani z"at i on  of  studies. 
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The  experience  s-ince  1969  has  shown  ,that  the  study  commissi 
with  tripartite  representation  of  •'professors;  assistants, 
and  students'by  and'large  have  fulfilled  the  expectations.. 
Their  establishment  met  an  urgent  need.  After  study 
-tQTnmis.sioiis  were  :set  up  by  the  respective  acts  at"  the  -  ,> 
technical  un i-vensi ti es ,  study  commissions  were  spontaneously 
organized  a.t  a  number  of  other  universities  by  agreement 
.between  professors,  assistants  and  students.  Though  without 
any  legal,  mandate,  these  study  commissions  tried  on  an 
informal  basfs  to  fulfil  the  same  tasks  as  thosa  of  the 
study  commissions  that  were  established  by  law  at  the  ' 
.technical  universitTes.  The  co-determination  model 
implemented  in  the  study  commission.s  concerning  the  (^rgani-' 
zation  and  im-plementafion  of  the  university  studies  -Js 
generally  regarded  "as  a  success  in  Austria    -  some 
reservations  obviously  exis*t.  ' 
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2.7.4      Austrian  Student  Union 

«  >  •  ' 

The  Austrian  Student  Union. is  a  publ ic  corporation  with  a 
compulsory  membership  for  all  students  at  Austrian  uni- 
'  versities.  Internationally  speaking  i^'ts  organization  is 
unique  and  can  not  be  compared  with  organizations  of 
student  associations  in  other  countries. 


The  Austrian  Student  Union  goes  back  to  the  First  Republ i c 
WhA  in  1945  the  student  unions  were  founded  at  the  indivi- 
dudp insti tutions  of  higher  learning  (2),  the  name  was  the 
only  thing  they  had  in  common  with  the  pre-war  organization 
They  did  not  yet  have  the  status  of  public  corporations; 
it  was  their  task  to  help  the  students  in  the  chaotic  after 
m^th  of  the  war  and  to  offer  a  democratic  counterweight  to 
the  national  socialist  traditions  of  the  student  population 
It  was  only  in  1947  (3)  that  the  individual  student  unions 
were  organized  as  public  corporations. 

By  th^. Student  Union  Act  of  1950  (BGBl.  Nr.  174/1950)  the 
Austrian  Strident  Union  was  established  as. a  public 
corporation  with  .Compulsory  membership  representing  all 
Austrian  students. 

Basecl  on  the  new  version  of  the  Student  .Union  Act  of  1973^ 
(BGBl.  Nr.  309/1973}  the  responsibilities  and  rights  ^f 
tiie  Austrian  Student  Union  v/ere  extended  and  adapted  to  ' 
meet  current  requirements. 

All  Austrianand  foreign  regular  degree  students  and  non- 
degree  '  studen^;s  at  Austrian  universities  and  art  schools 
are  members  of  the  Austrian  Student  Union. 


(1)    For  the  history  of  t4ie  Austrian  Student  Union  see 
E.Cyba  "Studentenpol i tik  in  Osterreich",  1974i  on 
behalf,  of  the  Ministry  of  Scienc'fe  and  Research, 
especial ly  pages  37  ff ^ . 

(2.)    StGBl.Nr.  17o/l?45  .      ^        '  '  ^   ^.  - 

(3)'    BGBl.  Nr,  249/1947  ^  ^  / 
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'  The  foremost  responsibilities  of  the  Austrian  Student 
Unioh  are:  ^, 

"    represen.tation  of' student  interests  v i s-a -v i s  j)ui)l  i c 

authorities  through  the  right  to  review  biTls  and 
^ mi nis ferial  regulations r 

represeji'tation  of  student  interests  in  the  relevant 

university  bodies; 
r    assistance  and  promotion  of  students  through  academic 

and  student  counselling; 

-  social  and  cultural  services  for  students. 

The  active  right  to  vote  for  representatives  ta  the 
various  bodies*  is  granted  to  all  regular  degree  students 
at  Austrian  universities.  The  passive  right  to  vote  is 
extended  only  to  Austrian  regular  degree  students.' 

^  There  are  (representative  bodies  at  four  'different  levels: 
at  the  dVpartment§  and  in  the  study  programmes 
(department  and  study  programme  representatives);  ' 
at  the  Faculties,  provided  an  institutixin  of  higher 
learning  has  such  a  structure  (Faculty  representatives); 

-  at  the  individual  i  nsti  tutio/is  of  higher 'learning 
(Main  Committees);      *^  ,  . 

-  at  the  f^^ral  level   (Central  Committee).' 

With  the  except'ion  erf  the  lowest  .level' where  candidates  are 
elected^on  a  personal  fa.asis,  t'lckets  are 'voted  f^r..  The 
representative  tc  the  badi'es  at  the"  low'est  level  of  re,-.' 
presentation-^^re  elected  annual-ly,  at  the  tliree  u-ppe^ -level 
bi-aitnual  ly.       ,  "      '  '   •  '        ,  , 

The-vo^;ing  participation  ih  Student  Union  elections  is 
markedly  below  the"  turn-out -for  elections  to  the  Fed-eral"  ' 
Parliament,  the  Provincial  Diets  and  other  pol'itical  bodies, 


Ho>/ever,  it  more  or  less  corresponds  to  the  turn-out  in 
elections,  for* similar  public  corporations  (Chambers  Of  ^ 
Labour,    Chambers  of  Agriculture)* 

Over  the.  past  years  the  political  composition  of  the 
Austrian  Student  Union  has  changed  si ightly. 
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(1)  Line  total  not  always  100  percent  due  to  editing 
errors  iji  the  source  material 

(2)  *  Freie  Dsterreichi sche  Studentenschaf t  (FDST) 

(1946  to  1951),  then  Wahlblock  (composed  of 
Dsterrei  chi  scher  CartelJ  verband,-  Karte  11  verband,  ^ 
Dsterreichi sche'  Landsmannschaf ten ,  FOST)  up'to 
1967,  since  then  Dsterreichische  Studenten  Union 

(3)  Ring  Fre i  he i  tl  i  che r  Studenten  (RFS.)  ' 

(4)  Verband  Soz i a  1 i s t i scher  Studenten  Dsterreichs  (VSStO) 

(5)  Aktion 

(6)  Ver*einigung  Demokrati  scher  Studenten 

(7)  Liste  Kommunistischer  Hochschul organ isationen  (LKH) 

(8)  Gruppe  Revol utionarer  Marxisten 

(9)  In  1951  the '^Studentische  Wahlgemeinschaft  und  der 
Bund  unabhcingiger  Studenten",  a  forerunner  of  the  RFS, 
ran  for  election. 

(10)   ''Neuos  Europa"  a  '§t^^dent  organization  originating 
at^the  Vienna  Sig^^ig^'of  Economics. 

(liy,  Arbeitsgemeinschaft  f£)>^tschri  ttl  icher  Studenten"  (AFS) 
.  .       anci  Christl  ich-d'emokratisch6  Studentenschaft"  (CDS) 

(12)  Team  ( Innsbruck) ,  "Liste.  Harlene  Streeruwi  tz') \i s te 
un^bhangiger  Student i.nnen'J,/  <  ' 

(13)  ^At  the  Graz  institutions        higher  learning  th'e 

Club  SoziaVdemokratischer  Studenten" ran  the' election 
*  instead  of  the  VSStO.  '  •  * 

(14)  .   Fraktion  Xatholischer  Theologie;  ■ 
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2«7.5     Austrian  Conference  of  University  Rectors 

The  Austrian  Conference  of  University  Rectors  is  by  law 
established  as  an  organ  of  the  eighteen  universities  and 
^    art  schools  in  Austria.  It  is  the  main  task  of  the 
•Conference  of  University  Rectors  to  act  as  a  forum  in 
which  the  representatives  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  can  discuss  issues  related  to  higher  education. 
The  sphere  of  competence  extends  to  all  matters  where  two 
or  more  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  involved.' 
The  consultations  serve  to  formulate  opinions  and  achieve 
some  degree  of  coordination.  The  results  of  these  con- 
■  sultations  are  included  in  "Recommendations"  to  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  which,  though  not  legally 
"  binding,'  become  effective  as  "Guidel  in&s" , 

In  addition  to  these  consultations  which  concern  internal 
university  matters,  the  Conference  of  University  Rectors 
is  also  authorized  to  represent  university  interests 
'     toward  the  public. 'it  submits  proposals  on  all  university 
mattei-s,  to  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research  - 
a  special  right  of  petition  granted  by  law  -  and  has  the 
,  duty  to  elaborate  opinion^  and  comments  on  specific  issues 
related  to  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  upon  the 
request  of  the  Federal  Ministry.  De  fikto,  the  righ,t  to  take 
initiatives  and' to  express  opinions  is  applied  so- 
liberally  that  the  Conference  of  University  Rectors  comments 
on  practically  all  issues  affecting  tertiary  education. 

In  the'Conference  of  University  Rectb-rs  the •  un i versi ties 
,  are  represented  by  th?ir  supreme  academic  organ.,  the  Rector., 

•  The  prorectors  and  the^deputies  of  the  rectors  participate 

•     in  the  work  of  th'e  Conference  in  a  consultative  function. 
^     The  Rector  of  the  University  of  Vienna  is  ex  l4ge  the 
chairman  of  the  Conference  of  University  Rectors. 
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The  University  Organization  Act  of  1955  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  not  all  issues  discussed  by  the  Conference 
of  University  Rectors  also  affect  the  art  schools;  it 
states  explicitly  thatthe  Rectors  of  these  institutions 
should  only  be  invited  if  the  subject  of  the  discussions 
is  also  relevant  to  them.  The  past  few' years  have  shown,  ' 
however,  that  b^rdly  any  matter  related  to.  tertiary 
educatiorv  affects  universities  alone.  In  practice,  the 
Conference  of  University  Rectors  does  not  di  scrimina^te 
between  art  schools  and  universities.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Conference  has  deliberately  promoted  an  integration 
of  uni versi ties  and  art  schools. 
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2.7.6  Associations 

Whi'le  the  interests  of  the  .students  are  represented  by  - 
a  public  corporation,  the  Austrian  Student  Union,  the 
interests  of  the  academic  intermediary  staff  are  safe- 
guarded in  several  v/ays;  at  first,  through  the  bodies 
creCcrt^d^y  the  Federal  Act  on  the  Representation  of 
Personnel   (Bundes-Personalvertretungsgesetz),  BGBl. 
Nr.  133/1957.  Under  this  Act  a  Central  Committee  and  ^ 
the  Staff  Commi ttees  (at  the  individual  institutions  of 
higher  learning)  are  to  be  established  for  the  representation 
of  university  teachers;  the  delegates  are  elected  by  profes- 
sors and  university  a.ssistants.   In  addition,  there  are  also 
committees,  for  "Other  Personnel",  to  which  certain  cate-» 
gories  of  assistants  belong  who  are  not  civil  servants. 

Second,  there  is  the  "Verband  des  wi ssenschaf t 1 i chen 
Pifersonals  der  bsterreichische,n  Hochschulen  (Assi  s  tenten- 
verband)",  the  national  organization  of  the  local 
"Assi stentenverbande"  at  the 'individual   institutions  of 
higher  learning.  The  statutes  of  some  'of  these  associations 
•    (e.g.,  at  the  University  of  Vienna)  also  provi'de*  for 
membership  of  university  professors. 

The  interests  are  furthermore  represented  by  the 
"Gewerk^chaf t  der  Qffentlich  Bediensteten" ,  subdivision 
.  ^        university  teachers,  and  by  individual  Chambers,  above  all, 
the  Chamber  of  Physicians.  There  are  also  the  "Verband 
der  Lektoren  und  Lehrbeauf tragten"  as  well  as  the  "Bundes- 
verband  der  wi ssenschaf tl i chen  Beamten  an  den  bster- 
reichischen  Hochschulen",  which  also  represent  the 
interests  of  the  academic  intermediary  staff. 

The'^intcrests  of  profes.sors  are  rep»;esented  .by  the  

"Prof essorenve  rband" . 
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2.8         FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

2.8.1  Attendance 

In  the  winter  semester  1973/74    9,386  foreign  students 
were  registered  at  Austrian -diversities,  i.e.,  13  percent 
of  the  total  student  population.  Of  thes-e",  8,237  weH& 
regular  degree  students.  The  number  of  foreign  non-degree 
students  iS  relatively  high  in  -comparison  with  Austrian' 
students,  namely,  11  percent,  because  a  certain  percentage 
of  foreigners,  who  have  no  equivalent  secondary-school 
leaving  certificate,  are  not  accepted  as  regular  degree 
students  immediately  upon  their  application  for  admission, 
but  only  after  having  passed  the  respective  examinations 
(see  2.2.1). 

The  foreign  students  come  from  approximately  90  European 
and  non-European  countries;  more  than  50  percent  from  the 
highly  industrialized  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Students 
from  the  developing  countries  account  fo)^  almost  one  fifth 
"of  all  foreign  students. 


Table  1:     Foreign  students  at  Austrian  universities 
(geographic  cfistribution)  regular  degree 
students,  winter  semester  1973/74 


in  %' 

Highly  industrialized  coun-tries 

of  Western  Europe  52.1 

Easter'n  Europe     (1)  5/6 

'    Southern  Europe  ('2)  ^  15.0 

Highly  industrialized  non- 
European  countries  *        '  4.2 

Developing  countries  18.4 

Stateless,  unknown  4.7 

Total  '  100.0 


.  (N  =  8,237) 

(1)*  Including  Yugoslavia  • 
•    .       (2)     Including  Turkey 
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The  majority  of  foreign  students  from  developing  countries, 
pamely  16  percent,  come  from  Aiian  countries. 

Almost  two  thirds  of  the  foreign  students  come  from  only 
four  countries:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  Greece, 
Iran.  The  traditionally  largest  group  ar.e  the  students  from 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  they  account,  for  morfe  than 
25  percent  of  all  foreign  students  in  Austria.  ' 

Hosf^of  the  foreigners  study  at  the  University  of  InnsbrOck 
(approx.  2,340),  at  the  University  of  Vienna  (842),  at  the 
Technical  University  of  Graz  (984)  and  at  the  University 
of  Graz  (810). 

There  are  traditional  "foreigners'  un-i versi ties" :  Thp 
-share  of  foreigners  at  the  Technical  University  of  Graz 
amounts  to  24'percent,  at  the  Leoben  School  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy  23  percent,  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck 
2S  percent. 

Students  com'ing-from  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
preferably  attended  universities,  i . e. ,  82  percent: 
(37  percent  in  Innsbruck,  23  percent  in  Vienna,  12  percent 
in  ,Graz,  and  9  percent  in  Salzburg).  48  percent  of  the 
students  coming  from  Southern  Europe  study  at  the  Technical 
Universities  of  Vienna  and  Graz.  From  among  the  students 
coming  from  the  Asian  developing  countries  the  largest  groups 
of  students  study  at'  the  Universities  of  Vienna  (29  percent) 
and  Graz  (12  percent)  and  at  the  Technical  Universities  of  • 
Vienna  (16  percent)  and  Graz  (16  percent).  '  ^ 

The  largest  number  of  foreigners  are  found  in  the  technical 
study  programmes  (25  percent),*  in  arts  and  sciences     '  ' 
(27  percent),  in  medicine  (17  percent)",  and  i  n .  e'cdno^fni  cs 
and  social  sciences  (15  percent). 


A  relatively  high,  percentage  of>  foreigners  are  enrolled 
in  the  study  programmes  of  the  Leoben  School  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgy  (24  percent),  theology  (24  percent), 
medicine  (16  percent),  and  technology  (15  percent).  ^ 


Table  2:    Foreign  students  in  groups  of  study  programmes 

(regular  degree  students,  winter  semester  1973/74) 


Groups  of  study  programmes 

number 

in  % 

1 

share  in  the 
total  number 
nf  <;tu dents 
per  study 
programme,  in  % 

Theology 

364 

4 

24  • 

Law 

331 

'  4 

7 

Social  and  economic  studies 

(1)1,254 

15 

12 

Medi  cine 

1,413 

17 

16 

Arts  and  spiences 

2,219 

27 

9' 

Pharmacy 

105 

1 

8 

Translation  and  interpreting 

i20 

3 

17 

Technology 

1,863' 

23 

15 

Mining,  and  metallurgy 

-  166, 

2 

23  ■ 

Agr i  cul ture 

181 

2 

15 

Veterinary  medicine 

91  ' 

.  '   1  . 

■    13*  ■ 

Studium  irregulare 

30 

4 

12  - 

T.o  t  a  1 

8,237' 

100 

12 

fl)    including  the  Expiring  predecessor's:  econ6mics, 
political  'Science  and  commercial  science. 
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In  the  winter<s6mester  1973/74,  1,333  foreign  regular 
degree  students  first  registered  at  an  Austrian  university, 
I.e.,  '16  percent  of  all  foreign  students., Of  these  973 
(73  percent)  registered  at  the  Universities  of  Inns.bruck 
(46  percent)  and  Vienna  (27  percent). 

The  tradiJ:ional ly  high  figures  for  foreign  students 
attending  Austrian  universities  has  remained  constant 
over  the  past  few  years.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
1960's  a  greater  number  of  foreign  students,  namely^^ 
between  9,000  and  10,000,  were  registered  at  the  Austrian 
universities.  As  a  consequence  of  the  high  increase'  in 
.the  number  of  registrations  of  Austrian  students,  the 
share  of  foreigners  has  been  declining.  This  development 
is  clearly  reflected  in  the  percentage  figures: 


Table  3:     Percentage  of  foreign  students 
(regular  degree  students) 


1966/67  ^  20  % 

19,67/68  19  t 

1968/69  ,       18  % 

1969/70  •  17  % 

1970/71  16  % 

1971/72  14  % 

1972/73    *  13  % 

1973/74  12  % 


The  percentage  of  foreign  students  decreased  in  some! 
study  programmes  (medicifte,  technology,  veterinary  medicine) 
as  a  consequence  of  admission  restrictions  for  foreigners 
introduced  for  such  study  programmes  in  1973/74,  whereas 
tiie  number  of  foreign  stu^dents  rose  considerably  in  arts 
and  sciences  and  social  and  economic  study  programmes) 
At  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Sciences  the  humanities  ' 
and  social  sciences  have  been  mainly  affected  by  the 
increase. 
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It  may  be  assumed  that  the  admi ss i on , restri ctions  for, a 
number  of  study  programmes  do  not  prevent  a  certa^in 
percentage  of  foreign  studep.ts  from  entering  upon  studies 
at  afi  Austrian  university.  In  s-uch  a  case,  a  trend,  simil 
'to  that  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  itself,  can  be 
.observed  particularly  among  students  from  the  Federal  ' 
Republic  of  Ge.rmany  studying,  in  Austria:  they  change 
over  to  different  studies. 
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2.8.2      Admi  ssion  to  studies 

There  are  two  riiaj.or  problems  concerning  the  admission 
of  foreign  students  to  Austrian  universities .as  regular 
degree  students:  ^ 

-    the  recognition  of  foreign  secor^dary-school /leaving 
certificates; 

admi^ssion  restrictions  for  foreign  stu^^ts. 

The  recognition  of  secondary-school  leaving  cer,tif icates 

Foreign  applicants  have  to  sutmit  certificates  which 
entitle  them  to  study  at  a^university  ih  their  home 
countries  and  which  are  equivalent  to  the  Austrian  , 
secondary-school  leav^ing  certificate*  For  stlidents^  from 
most  of  the  Euro[)ean  countries  the  equi valenceyof  • 
secondary-school  leaving^certif icates  -  apart  Trom^possibly 
required  suppl ementary,  examinations ,  such  a,s  in  ttie  Germ^an 
language,  -  is  guaranteed  by^the  "European  Convention  on 
,the  Equivalence  of  Diplomas  Leading  to  Admission  to  Uno- 
'      versities'"  (1953),  of  which  Austria  .is  a  patty.  With  ' 
students  from  certain  European  cl*untries  as  well  as 
countries  outside  of  Europe  the  equivalence  of  secondary- 
school  leaving. certificates  has  to  be  assessed' in  each* 
^  •         'i.ndividual  case.  Until  the  academic  y6ar  1973/74  the 

.following  regulation  was  in  force:-  If,  a  given  secondary-  . 
school  leaving  certiYicate  wi%  not  acknowledged  as  equi-  ^ 
valent,  the  student  concerned  had  to  take  a  preparatory 
course  programme.  Th^se  programmes : were  organized  by  the 
Austrian  Foreign  Student  Service  (Ds terreichi scher  A*us- 
landsstudentendienst)  and" normally  lasted  for  :two  or  three 
seme's  ters . 
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The  syll abi • and  the  organization  of  such  programmes  have 
partly  come  under  severe  cri  tici  sm.-  New.  proposal's  for 
such  programmes  are  being  discussed. 
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Admi  ssi  on  .res  tri  cfti  ons    ^         •  -  '  •  . 

Apart  from  the  general  admission  clause  that -en titles 
foreign  students' to  imjnatri  cul  ate  .as  regular  degree, 
students  at  Austrian  universities,  there^are  special' 
provisions  governing  the- adr^^-si on  of  -for^+ff?  students 
to  specific  study  programmes/»  .  • 

As  a  consequ^ce  of  the  unexpectedly  high  number  of 
applicants  from  the.  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  v/ho  dixi 
not  get  the  desired  study  places  ii^  their  home  "country , 
admission  restrictions  had  to  be  decreed  for  some'stud.y 
programmes  in  the  winter  semester  1973/74. 


These  restrictions  are  neither  in  contrast  to  the  p'rovisions 

of  the"  General  University  Studies  Act  nor  do  they  con- 

stitute  a  violation  of  the  agreement  reached  under  the 

"European  Convention".  •  ' 

I        ,  * 

In  anticipation  pf  an  excessive  number  of  appl i cants  for 
some' study  programmes,  the  L(ni  versi  ties  had  to  fix  maximum 
.quotas  for  the  admission  of  foreign  students. 

The  following  study  programmes  werq  afj'ectecf  by  this 
arrangement  in  the  winter  semester  1973/74:. 
■University  of  Vienna:  biology,  chemistry  (including  bio- 
chemistry  and  fpod  chemistry)^  psychology,  mediciqe, 
^  pharmacy,  .geography,  physical'  education,,  human  biology; 
University  of  Graz:  biology,  chemistry  (including  bio- 
,  chemistry  and  food  chemistry),  psychology,  medicine^ 
. pharmacy ,  geography ,  physical  education;  - 
University  of  Innsbruck:  biology.,  chemistry  (including  bio- 
Chemistry  and  food  chemistry),  psychology,  medicine, 
pharmacy,  physical  education,  architecture,  .geography; 
Univers'ity  of  Salzburg:  biology,  psychology,  ge-ography, 
•    physicaj  education;  - 

Technical  University  9f  Vienna:  architecture,  chemistry; 
Technical  University  of  Graz:.  architecture  ,  ^heml  s  try ;  \^ 
Vienna  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine:  veferinaj^y  medicine, 

.    .  .261-^        .  ^  • 


In  accordance  with'';an  ^agreement  reached,  by  the  Reptors 
of-  thfe  Austrian  un  i  versi  ties  ,  •  f  oHowi  ng  an  initiative  of; 
the-  Fefieral  Ministry  of. Science  and  Research,  the  uni- 
,versities  at  pr^eseht.  proceed  un  i  f  or^ni1y_  ip  matters  of 
admission,  especially  concerning  the  fixing  of  quotas 
for  .the^ "admission  of^foreign  st^iden.ts. 

The. above  t^ientioned  reg^ulations  corfcerning  the  admission 
of  foreign  students  are  supplemented  by  the  following 
stipulations;  '  -  *       ^  . 

-  Apart  from  an  equivalea-t  secondary- school  leaving- 
certificate  students  coming  fr6m  the  federal. .  Republ  i  c 
of  (Sermany  must  submit  the  adipission  permit  issued 

by  the  "Zentral stel le  vori .Studienpl atzen"  (Central 
Agency  of  Study  Places)  in  Dortmund  if  they  apply  for 
admission,  to  a  study  programme  which  is  a  nlimeru's 
clausu-s  programme  in  the  .Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Uhder         i'nter-governmental  agre^ents  foreign  students 
from  certain  .countries^  shal  1  receive  the  same  treatment 
as  Austrian  students^  as  concerns  admission  restrictions; 

-  As  long  as  '.study  places  are  available,  the^universi  ties 
may  continue  to  admit  recipients  of  Austrian  scholar- 
ships, graduates  from  preparatory  programmes,  and 
students  from  developing  countries.'  ' 

-  'The  admiss-ion  is  granted  for  only  one  study  programme 

at  a  time* 
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'TuvtiOa  f-e'^S'^  for  foreign  Students  *  J  .  > 

•    Undet^  the. University  Fees  Act^of  1972'  most  fee^s  to*  be     *'  ' 
paid  ty.  regular  degree  students  were  abolished. 
-  In.  princrpleV  foreign  students  were  ex'cluded  from  this 
•  regulatiol^;  they  have  to  pay  a  tuitio^n  fee  of  Sch,  1 ,500,  -  . 
,  per  semester.  *  •  * 

However,  tKis  regulation  does  not  apply  to  a  large  nujnber 
of  foreign  students:  v  • 

-  students,  who,  or  whose  parents,^  have  been  liable  to 
taxation  in*Austria  for  six  years^  * 

-  a  certain  number  of  foreign  reci pients- of  schol arsh i ps ^ 

-  students  from  countries  in  which  Austrian  students 
are  exempt  from  university  feeS) 

-  students  from  developing  countries,' 

« 

Although  exact  statistical  data  are  not  available,  U  can 
be  assumed  that,  as  a  conseqt^ej^ce        these  exceptions,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  foreign  students  have  to  pay     .  ' 
fees.  \    '  ' 
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 *  1. —    ; '  •        *  -  •  .  . 

TRe  Federal  .Ministry  of.  SciVpge,  ^hii  R^'s.earch  gVarvtV  - 
schotars-h'^ps  to 'stidents^  at  AustriarT  universities.  * 

ir  .Programme'l -'^Afxp-ri    nts*  from  al  l  over  the  warld" 
. '  iXnd^r 'this  programme  university  graduates  .frpin  \4ari0us 
coijntri,es/ are.  granfad  a-  one-y5ar  scholarship  up'  to  * 
;tft^-  mxxmm  aijioui^t  of  5ch\  3,600^.-,  fvery  y^ar  a^bo:ut  '40. 
•  students  are  grant^ed  sueH  schol a^sh'^i ps .  The*  1974 
,^Feder3l  budget  es.timate  prov.ided  *Sch/ 1,,27' mill  ion 
for  'thi  s  purpose,  *  *  "  •  * 

2.  Scholarships  for  ref-ugee%  under  the  ^neva  "Co'n vdntidn 
,  Th'e^e  ?cho1  arsh ij^s  may  be  awarded. to  ^1  foreign  students 

who,  under  thfe  regulations  of  the  Genela  Convention,' 
have  the  status  of 'refugees^*  The  1974' f^^deral  b.udget' 
estimate  provided  Sch.  .36  ,000*  -    for  Hhis' pur^p.se.  ^ 

3,  Scholarships  under  exchange-programmes 

.    In.  bilatBrsfl  agreements  the  federal  Re^public  of  Austria 
has*  undertaken  obTigatians  as  a  result  oY  whi'ch  foreigh 
students^  and  university  teachers  come  to 'yAu's  trian  uni- 
versities  on  an  exchange .basi s  for  S  limited  period  of 
^time',  UT)der'*this  prrograftime  students  get  a-monthly 

-  Scholarship  of  Sch,'  3,600/-.  Under  tKe  above,  agreements 
the  F.ederal  Min  i  st  ry  '  of  *  So  i  ence  and  Research  grants  63^ 

^   scholarships  per  year  (among  them.J2  fpr  Academies  of  Art) 
and  '49  schoVarships^for  summer, courses .  The  1974  Federal 
budget  ;estimra^te  provided  Sch.-  4,5  million  for  e^xpenses ' 
under. "responsibil ities  resulting  from  bilateral       '  * 
cultural  agreements";     ^     •       .  *  .  ^ 


Apart  ff^om  scholarsln'p  programmes  which  fall  uncier'th-e  - 
.responsibility  of  the  Federar^Mrn i s try  of  Science  and 
Research,  the  Republic  of  Austria  also  grants  scholarship's 
to  students  from  non-European  <ieyeloping  countries; 
they  are  awaV^ded  by  .the  Federal- Chancellor 's  Office  in 
donnection  with  th.e  Austrian  deyelopcient  aid  programmes. 

"There  are  somg  further  i nsti tutions  that  grant'  scholarships 
to  foteign'^students ;  the  Afro-'Asian  Institute  in  Vienna, 
the  Federal  Chamber  of  Trade,  Cora'merce  and  Industry,  the 
Caritas  of  the  AVch-dioce>se' .of  Vienna,  the  InternationaT 
Forum-Student  "CI  yb  ,  the  Catholic  V/ome-n '  s'\ee^gge  of  Austria, 
the  Austrian  Latin  A'meripa  Institute,  arid  the  Freedopi  from 
Hunger  Camip.aign.  \       •  "  ^      .  * 


9.  TRAINING  OF  FUTURE  SCIENTISTSs 

Future  scientists  of  the  universities  are  recruited,  in  a 
traditional  way.  The  typical  career  of  a  full  professor 
\'    exhibits*  the  fpllo.wing  stages:    doctorate  degree  (after 
-a.diploma  in  some' cases )  >  assistant  -  "habi  1  i^atio"  - 
appoi.ntment  to  professor..  Usually  a  person  goes  through 
these' various  stages  at  ^the . same  university.  Scientific 
careers  -via  extra-university  or  non-scientific  professional 
'Work  after /graduation,  are  rather  unUsual  ;  if  a^t  all  such 
careers  are  to  be  found  in  the  technical  study 'programmes ,  (1) 

r    Doctoral  studies 

The  General  University  Studies  Act.of-;966  differentiates 
.between  two  c<iteg.ori  es,' of  •  regul  ar  university  studies: 
scientific  professional  training  leadinci  to  "a  diploma  a'nd, 
_    starting  with  this  diploma,' further  training  and  education 
leading  tea  doctorate  'degree  as  qualification  for  independent 
icientifip  wxirk.  The  legal  provisio'hs  suggest  that  the 
completion  of  doctoral  studies  is  as  a  rule  considered  to  be 
. "the,  prerequisite  for  a  scientific  career^-At  present  there  still 
'^exists,  a  discrepancy  between  reali^ty  and  the  ob-jectives  of 
■Jthe  General  University  Studies  ActV  Howevery the 'process 
"of  reorganizing  the  study  programmes.  wilTsoon  be  completed. 

Of -.the  4,  402  degrees  acqu.i red  in  the.  Scaderaic-  year  1972/73, 
1,944  (i.e.  44.  percent)  were  doctorate-' decrees/ .Not  all  . 
•  students  a<;qui're  a  doctorate' degfeef  "beca^ge", they  want  to\ 
purs,oe  a  \cipntific„career.  (2)  St'udents.  who" write  a 
^dissferat.ion  after  having  completed  th-eir'  dtpLoma  studies 
^  have  various  reasons,  other,  tban  "a -scientific  motivation 
for  doing  so;  , ,  -  ■• 

.-      they  ^re- basically  interested,  i-n  the  studies; 

,  (1)    Emfjrie>i  proof  is  provided  by  random- samples  from  a 
current  .investigation  into  the  careers'  of  professors, 
.  .■   carried -out  by  the  Federal  {-linistriy  of  Science  and 
.  Research.  A  detailed  analysis  is.ri,ot  yet -ava i  1  abl e, 
.  (2)   jH'ere-are  "a  number  bf.study  programmes',  particularly 

-     -under  the  old  min i sterial ' study  regul ations,  where  the 
'  -      .g^adSItf'n^-""'-.-'-,^'  ""^'^  °'  pnedotninan!  mode  of 

23-6  ', 
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I 

I  ^ 

-  they  want  to  bridge  the  time-gap    between  graduation  and 

the  beginning  of  their  extra-university  career; 

-  they  want  to  attain  a  higher  social  status; 

-  they  want  to  make  use  of  further  educational  possibilities; 
etc. 

The  available  statistics  do  not  allow  an  exact  determination 
of  the  potential  number  of  future  scientists  among 
candidates  for  a  doctorate  degree  and  among  students  in  ^ 
higher  semesters  (see  also  section  2.4,). 

7 
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2^9.2.  Assistants  —  •  * 

Increasing  'student  figures  and  the  implementation  of  the 
General  University  Studies  Act  which  has  led 'to    an  - 
expansion  of  teaching  activities,  es  pecial  ly__a^  concerns 
exercise  type  courses,  necessitated  a  m'arked  increase  in 
the  number  of  assistants  as  they  are 'best  suited  to  work 
with  students  in  small  groups.  The  increase  in  the  number 
■of^thorized  posts  also-means  that  more  young  scientists 
can  work  at  universities. 

9 

'^'"^Pi'         Authorized  posts  for  university  assistants 
1955-197-4 


Km  C;  S  5  S  «  S'S  S  S  g    2 2  g?;  j.> 


Source:    Schema  of  authorized  posts 


^37' percent  of  the  4.628  authorized  posts  for  assistants  in 
1974  were  provided  for  the  Faculties  of  Medicine  of  the 
l/n1versitieg  of  Vienna,  Graz  and  Innsbruck;  2B  percent  . 
of  the  authorized  posts  for  the  Technical  Universities  and 
Faculties  and  23  percent  for  the  Facujties  of  Arts  an4 
Sciences  of  the  Universities  of  Vienna,  Graz,  Innsbruck 
and  Salzburg.- 
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As  Oniversities  have  become  institutions  for  mass  educatiorf 
the* position  of  assistants  has  changed  accordingly.  In  the 
inter~war  period  assistants  were  young  scientists  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word;  almost  every^ one  of  them  had  the 
possibility  to  become  full  professor  by  habilitation  and 
•  appointment.  '*         ^         \^  : 

c 

An  effective  study  reform  requires:  intensif icatibn  of 
studies,  reductioh  of  the  duration  of  studies-  and  more 
favourable  student/teacher  ratio?,  in  exercises,  practicals, 
preparatory  seminars,  seminars  and  other  exercise  type 
courses.  All  the  above  courses  depend  on  the  intense 
cooperation  of  a  relatively  large  number  of  highly  Qualified  . 
members-of  the  academic  intermediary  staff,  Especially' 
assistants,  but '  al  so  ^ci  v  i  1  servants' in  the  kcientifi^c  field.  . 
Thus,  a^  1  arger' number  of.  assistantships  had  to  be  prbv-ided 
for  in  the  course  of  the  study  reform.  As  a  conl^'equence' the. 
number*  of  assistants  pei-  professor  increased*;  An  the*  long 
run,  this  means  that  a  smaMer  proportion  of  assistan^ts  • 
will  be  able  to  "actually  enter  ii|ion  the  career  of  a  university 
professor.  ^  '  -         *  •  j  , 

Two  measures  were  adopted  to  Vejnedyl  this-  sj.tuaticat:  th^ 
•assistants'  career  ,  opportuni  ties  wer^s  enhapced  by  the  ;\ 
creation  cJ^f' "a  new  type  of  associate  professor."..  Assis.tants^ 
with  a  venia- docendi^  m-ay  reach  t<ie  positi.on  of  this  "new 
^type  of  associate.  professoK*  by  simple  appointment,  if  th^y 
'hdld  a  prominent  pojUion  in  iicience  or  teaching,  i.e.  if 
they  head  a  certaip  s«cti (Jn ,  of  ^ a  department,  a  laboratoV^y 
or  a  hospital  ward,  etc.  These  new'  asso^ciate*  professors*  t 
have  a  sea't  and  the  rig'ht  to  \ote  .In  the  to!  legi^te 
bodies  of  professors  ;/as  qoncorns..  representation' wi  thiti 
the  academic  comi^unity,  they  faM  into  the  category  of 
professors,  but  they  cannot  become  department  heads,  chair 
holders,  or  university  officials.. 
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In  fhe  long  run,  the  question  will  have  to  ba  res-olved  a-s  ••, 
to  whether  or  not  the  present  system  can  be  upheld  under*'^ 
which  the  assistant  can  continue  his  utiiversity  'career  only 
if  he  acquires  the  venia ~docendi .  As  the  assistants  engage  • 
in  scientific*  work  they  cannot  at  the  same  time  .specialize 
in  teaching,  parti  cul  arl<r  not  in  exercises.,  practicals, 
preparatory  seminars,  seminars  and  exercise  type 

.courses,  though  these  courses  rilay  become,jiore  attractive 
by  their  scientific  work.  However,  tfiese  specialists  are 
the  Very  persons  who  are  urgently  needed  for  the 
intensification  of  instruction  and  the  irnpro.vem^nt  of  "the 
teachar/stud^nt  ratio  in  exercise  type  courses.'  It- wil  l 
most  likely  be  necessary  to  create' a  rfew  ty.pe  of  assistant, 
the  "teaching  assistant"  who  is  "an  e^l^eft  in  didactics,'  who 
can  teacj?  students  on  a  very  personal  level  in  exerci.so  ' 
type  caurses.  (S-imilar  concepts  exist  concern-ing  the 
employment  of  highly  qual  i  fied  .experts  for,  routine 
scientific' work  at 'universities. 
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"Habil  itatio^'^  ^     :  *  ^ 
 ' 

The-  habil itation  as  prerequisite  for  acquiring  the  venia 
docendi  f or  ,a* certai n  subject  is  of  crucial  importance  for 
a  university  career;  As  a  rule  habilitation  is'  al?o  the 
prerequisite  for  appointment  as  professor. 

'At  present  the  habilitation  procedure  is  'governed  by  a 
ministerial  regulation  of  1955.   (1)    The  procedure  lies 
within  the  autonomous  sphere  of  competence  of  the  un*ivGrsity 
and  is  divided  into  four  phases: 

'^i)    Examination  of  the  habi  1  itation 'appl  ication  as  to  the 
applicant's  admissibility  and  qualification*  in  general: 
citizenship,  reputa^tion,  degree  in  the  habilitation 
subject,  etc.  ^  /-^Ny 

b)  Examination  of  the,  habi  1  itation  paper^gfs  well  as  other 
scientifi'c  papers  of  the  applicant.  The  habilitation  ^ 

'  paper  must  be  a  scientific  treatise  on  the  respective 
subject.   It  must  be  written  expressly  for  the 
habilitation  and  must  be  published.  > 

c)  Habilitation  colloquium  on  th.e  habilitation  subject 
,    before  the  professors  of  the  respective  Faculty. 

/  ■  I 

d)  Test  lecture  before  the  competent  academic  authority* 
^  ^in  the  course  of  which  the  didactic  qualifications  of 

the  applicant  are  to  be  examined. 

/Apart  from  this  basic  procedure  the  standard  rules  governing 
the  habilitation  also  include  some  exceptional  stipulations. 

The  new  University  Organization  Act  whichMs  at  present 
being  discussed  in  Peirl  i ajp^tit  contains  n^w  st  1  pul  ati^ons  for 
the  .habilitation  procedure.  On  principle  the  Act  provides 
for  the  continuatiorl  of  a  specific  habilitation  procedure 

(1)    Habi  1  i tati onsnorm  (standard  rules  g'overning  the 
habilitation),  F'ederal  gazette  232/1955 
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for  acquijnn^the  venia  do-cendi;  yet  certain  changes  are 
envi sac^edsuch  as; 

-  The  applicant's  didactic    qualifications  are  to  be  examined 
more  thoroughly  than  until  now.  The  test  lecture  is  to  be 
replaced  by  a  regular  course  lasting  for  one  semester 
unless  the  didactic  qualifications  can  be  determined  on 

the  basis,  o-f  the  applicant's  previous  instructional  work. 

-  The  composition  of  the  habilitation  commission  is  to  be 
changed.  According  to  the  government  bill  of  the  Universtiy 
Organisation  Act,  the  academic  intermediary  staff  and  the 
|students  vyill  be  granted  a  right  to  participate  in  this  - 
jpommission  (see  section  6). 

r    The  stipulation  that  the  habilitation  paper  arfd  the 
■  c^issertation  must  be  two  completely  different  scientific 
treatises  has  been  changed;  under  the  new  Act  the 
habilitation  paper  may  very  well  be  an  elaboration  of  a 
dijssertation.   ,  / 

Present  situation  and  development  of  habi 1 i tati ons 

At,  present  there  are  about  1 , 100"Hochschul  dozenten" 
(unWersity  teachers  with  a  veni.a  docendi).  400  of  them  are 
employed  as  assistants.  A  comprehensive  statistic  on 
hab.ilitations  is  in  the  process  of  being  computed;  thus 
we  have 'no  statistics'  concerning  the  ^ge  and  the  main  fields 
of  professiort'al  activities  of  the  "Dozenten."  It  is 
impossible  to  predict  how  many  of  them  can  be  considered 
young  scientists  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  mnd.  The 
"Hochschuldozenten"  account  for  Blmost  50  percent  o7  teachers 
who  have  a  venia  docendi  based  on  a  habmt^tio. 


\ 
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Table  1:  '   Teachers  with  a  venia  docendf  (1) 

Full  professors  d 

Associate  professors  ,  ^57 

the  r^ew  type  of  associate 
.professors  (University  Organization 
Act,  sec.   10a)  . 

^^ofessors"  emeri  ti 


920 


.    .  118 
91 

Honorary  profe^ssors  123 
Hochschuldozenten  1  117 

.  assistants  ^  293 
^  0  t  ,  ^     (21  ^  2.408 


(1)  These  figures  do  tiot  agree  with  those  of  the 
schemata  of  authorized  posts;  here  the  people  ' 
nave  been  counted.      "  ' 

(2)  f"^st  lecturers  and  guest  professors  have  not  bee-n 
included  because  normally  they  do  not  teach 

.^.regularly  and  often  give  single  Igctures  only. 

Source:     Austrian  Central  Office  of  Statistics, 
deadline;  December  1,  19^ 
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3  « r, ) . 


li'ii  iii^c-r  of  habil  itationb  at  the  different  Faculties 
(January  1,  19£^  till  August  19,  197^ ) 


•IJnlviT'.Riit  "l.'.icn 

lA'o-v<>'l  i«<c»!i-tiirolof  tsc  lie  IVVuUnt 

nuIosopIiJccliC  :  sialic. it 

i;aK'('rr.ic;jt  Cro^ 
,   I'xdi.Cb-  unci  ^taal^,w^s^cnGchuf tUclic 
riii lorophtcc  he  :'\!l:ultat  ♦ 

K'.c'.f^-  uad  tt*'.atev;iii,eni,chaf Cliche 

TckuM.At  fui'  rauin^cnican^cscn  und 
Ai  chile  ktur 

Unlvcioit.tt  Sal^.hurj; 

KcQht;.-  vir.d  ci.'iat  s%  isscnr.chr.f'tlichc 

Ta'-ijl  tat  ' 
rhilofxphli^cho  IViulCat 

TcchnltcJK  Ilochscljulc  'Uicn 

F.iVuUat  fur  Uaiiinccnicuivcscn  und 

'  /'.rcliitoklur 
Fakult^t  fur  :*ascl;incnwescn  und  Elck- 

trc'tcchi^tk 
PTikuUc  t  'fur  r:atur\;isscnr>chaftcn 
Zusantncr, 

Tcchnische  l!ochschule  Crnn 

Fnkultat  fur  P/au^n^^cnlcurwescn  und 

ArchitckDur 
Fttkultht  ft^r  rai>chincm;csca  und  Clek- 

L7-otochnik 
Faku)t.a  fur-  Naturwissenschnf ten 
Zusaraion 

MontanJ  Misclic  Ilcchochulc  ).cobcn 

llochschulc  fiir  Bodcnkultur  Wlcn 

Ticrar/.tlichc  Hochschulc  lUcn 

nochschulc  far  Uclthandel  Wicn 

Moch'-.chulc  fur  So;^lal-  und  Wirtccliaf ts-'  ' 
wi<;Gcii:.c-haf ton 

Sf^^al-,  v;irtscTnif  Is  -  und  rcchtswis- 
*       scn^ch.-^ftlickc  rc^':ult:.C 
TccImJf.ch-iialurwisscnschnCclichc 
rr.kuJ  tvi  t 

Eusar».'ncn 

llochsclmlc  fur  liil dunr nwisr.cnGch:»f ten 
«  l.'i.on flirt 


1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Zusarmr^n 

i 
I 

1 

1 

•  1 

5 

2 

7 

8 

11 

A 

37 

i  D 

0  ft 
^9 

2o 

22 

19 

12A 

19  > 

9 

12 

19  ^ 

27 

lo 

96 

Aft 

61 

3A 

^60 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8  , 

1  ' 

3 

2 

- 

1 

1 

8 

7 

9 

7 

*  13 

3 

41 

5 

5 

7 

5 

d 

4 

,  32 

9 

16 

19 

16 

21 

8 

'  89 

X 

\ 

3 

1 

6 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

lo 

5 

12 

>3 

i38 

5  ' 

3 

1 

5 

6 

4 

24 

17 


1 

9 

12 


1 
2 

1 

2 

4 

1 


12 


3 
2 

6 
1 
3 
3 
2 


15 


3 
5 

1 

6 

1 


3  - 

5  2  , 


4 
12 

18 


11 


1 

3  . 


5 
7 

14 


,  3 

-  2 


2 
1 
7 


78 


8 
27 

39 


8. 


I  "  c  C  c  s  a  i.i  L 


Sfi        95  lo9 


117 


2 

143 


78 


21 
43 

72 


12 
14 

8 
21 

8 
13 


11 

4 

15 
2 

C4o 
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Between  1969  and  August  19,  1974    640  people  got  their 
venia  docendi  at  Austrian  un  i  v^ers i  ti es .  Over  the  past 
**three  years  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  habi  1 1  tati ons-. 

As  concerns  the  question  of  young  scientists,  one  jnusf  bear 
in  mind  that  notall  those  who  have  a  venia  docendi  are 
young  prospective  scientists.   In  many  cases  scientists  ^ 
acquire  their  veniae  docendi  only  at  the  end  of  their  ^ 
scientific  care'ers.  Detailed  statistics  on  the  age 
distribution  in  connection  with  habil itations  are  not 
avai  Table  at  present. 

In  the  a^bove  mentioned  periled  of  time  most  of  the 
habi  1  i  tat'ions  (82  percent)  were  effected  at  'the  Universities 
of  Vienna,  6raz,   Innsbruck  and  Salzburg.  Of  these,  the 
the  'University  of  Vienna  ranks  at  the  top  with  50  percent 
of  all  the  habi 1 i tations .  The  two  schools  of    social  and 
economic  studies  (Linz  School  of  Economics  and  So^al 
Sciences,  Vienna  School  .of  Economics)  have  the  smallest 
share,  4.e,  only  4  percent  of-all  habi  1  i  tations 

stati  stics  coTicerning  the  distribution  of  habi  1  i  tat i qns 
according  to  fields  of  specialization  are  not  available.  It 
is  interesting  to  note. that  the  Faculties  of  Medici'ne  have 
a  share  of  little  less  than  one-third{  while  the  Faculties 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  a  much  higher  number  of  chairs 
have  otily'  2'8  percent.  -  '  '  /- 

It  remains  to  tje  investigated  which  study  progranimes  at 
the  varj^s^  Facul  t  l^es  and  universities  have  enough  persons 
with  a  ven i'^a^  docendi/and  which  don  It.   in  general 'the 
s-ituation  seems  tq  1:)e  satisfactory  although  there  exists  • 
a  small  gap  between  supply  .and  demand. ^Every  year  about 
ten  "Hochschul  dozeilten"  go  cibroad,- wh'ile  about  35 
scientists  from  other  t:ountries  receive  positions  at 
various  chairs;  between  ten  and, twenty  o^  them,  howeveti 
are*  Austrian  returnees. 
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Over  the  oast  few  years  the  ratio  of  students  to  "Hoch- 
schuldozei^ten"  has  c-hanged  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
students.  In_1969/70  there  were  22  Austrian  regular  degree 
students  per  "Hochschul  dozen t" ,  in  1973/74.  the  ratio  was  ' 
24  to  1.  This  ratio,  however,  does  not  indicate  to  what 
extent  the  "Dozenten"  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching, 
as  many  of  them  hardly  ever  teach.  As  a  rule,  the  important 
lectures  in  the  respective  study  programmes  are  given  by  • 
university  professors  and  the  scientific  personnel;  many 
"Dozenten"  who  are  not.  Federal  employees  often  give 
highly  specialized  lectures.;  in  many  cases  attendance  is 
not  coinpulsory  and  the  number  of  students  registering  for 
such  Eourses  is  usually  small. 
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2.10        EXPANSION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  »    .  ' 

^.lOil  Personnel 

I 

r* 

According  to  the  stipulations  of  the  University  Organization 
Act,  BGBl.  Nr.   154/1955  the  personnel  at  universities  is^ 
tomposed  as  follo:v/s:  *  * 

a)  members  of  the  academic  ta^aching  staff 

b)  other  scientific  personnel 

c)  non-scientific  personnel 

The  members  of  the  academic* teaching  staff  at  a  university  are 

a)  persons  with  a  venia  docendi  for  a  certain  scientific 
subject  at  the  university  concerned; 

full  professors  and  associate  professors, 
^  professors  emeriti,  honorary  professors  and  "Hoch- 
schul dozenten" ; 

b)  persons  entitled  to  teach  a  practical  subject  or  a 

skill  at  the'university  concerned:  the  "Hochschul-  ^ 
lektoren"; 

c)  persons  entitled  to  teach  a  scientific  subject 
at  anotjier  domestic  or  foreign  university:  guest 
professors,  guest  lecturer^; 

d)  persons  without  a  veniXdocendi  who  are  in  charge  of 
holding  certain  courses  rV'Leh rbeauftragte"  and 

^"InstVuktoren".  ^  ^ 

Not  all  the  members  of  the  academ\jc  sta^t  are  university  or 
Federal  empl  oyee  s .  ^  On  the'tasis  of  the  present  legSl 
stipulations  the  designations  "Hochschulprofessor" , 
"Hochschaldozent",  and  "Hochschull ektor"  are.  repl aced  by 
"Universitat$profgssor","Universi tatsdozent"  and  "Uniyer-     "  - 
sitatslektor".  The  draft  of  the  University  Organization  ' 
Act  of  197-2  contains  the  fijial  designations  '*Uni versi tats- 
professor",  Uni  vers  i  tat  sdozent " ,  et.c.  What  is  more  imp^ftant/ 
however-,  is  the  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  tprm 

'  '     •  "  ■  2:77  ' 
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teaching  staff.  First  and  foremost,  assistants  are  also  f 

f 

being  consi dered,  members  of  the  teaching  staff*  This  is  ^ 
a  recognition  of  the  inlegt^ation  of  the  university 
assi stants'  in  ,the  teaching  process  at  the  universities 
(see  section  2.9.2).  Under  the  present  legal  provisions 
'the  other  scientific  personnel   (b)  are  composed  of 
university  assistants,  auxiliary  scientific  personnel, 
demonstrators,  civil  servants  and  persons  without  tenure 
employed  in  the  admi n i s t ra ti ve- sc i en t i f i c  field  and 
related  fields  and  '.'Bundesl ehrer"  with  and  without  tenure. 

The  non-scientific  personnel  consists  of  civil  servants  and 
nc^n-permanen t  employees  of  the  Federal  government. 

Survey  '  ' 

According  'to  the  1974  schema  of  authorized  posts,  10,697 
posts  were  provided  for  the  universities.  Most  of  these 
posts  are^for  university  assistants  (43  percent)  and  for 
the  non-scientific  personnel  (39  percent).  12  percent 
of  all  ppsts  are  for  full  professors  and* assoc i ate 
professors . 

A  total  of  61  percent  of  the  posts  are  allocated  to  the 
category  of  scientific  personnel.  '  ' 
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Table     1:     The  personnel  at  the  unj ve rs i t i e s >  1974 
schema  of  authorized  posts 


number  in  % 

Full  professors  i,071  10 

Associate  professors  '       ,  9 

Associate  professors 
a.ccording  to  sec.  10a 
(University  Organization 

•  ^   250    .        .  2 

University  assistants  4,625"  43 

"Bundeslehrer"  and' 

persons  with  a  non-permanent     '     ^  ,  ' 

teaching  contract  163  2 

Ci V i 1  servants  "i n  the 

^admlnistrati ve-scientific  "  ' 

field  and  non-permanent   .  '  ^ 

employees  '  -       43I  '  4 

flon-scientif ic  personnel-     ^  4,145,5      ,  39 

'■'o^^l  ^  10,697^5      >     100  ' 
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Table  2:     Personnel  ai"ihe  fndividu^l  universities 
(1974  schema  of  authori^zed  posts) 


Universities 


University  of 
Vienna 

iini      of  Graz 

'Univ. of  Innsbr, 

Univ. of  Salzburg 
Tech. Uniy. Vienna 
Tech. Uni  v. Graz 

Leoben  School  of 
Mining  and.  Met. 

Vienna  School  of 
^gric4jlture 

Vienna  School  pf 
l/eteri  n .  Medi  Qi  ne 

/ienna  School-  of 
:^or.    lies  * 


Full  professors 

Assoc  .prof.' 

Associate  prQf> 
acc.  to  sec. 10a 
Univ. Organ. Act 

Prof,  total 

A'ssi  stants 

Non-scientific  - 
personnel 

• 

ns 

'  o 
h- 

28o 

1 

56  , 

337 

1,685 

,  1,295 

3,317 

139 

3o 

1 1 

169 

638.5 

478 

a, 285 

162 

5 

35 

2o2 

674.5 

419 

1;295 

93 

7 

loo 

233,5 

195.5 

•  525)- 

lo8 

2 

37 

3  47- 

529  ^ 

516 

73 

9 

82 

332^5 

776 

31 

w 

'  38 

92 

l2o 

25o 

39 

1 

8 

48 

lo7 

177 

332 

22 

2 

24^ 

lo3 

3o6 

433 

44 

■1 

45 

-  lo5 

88  • 

•  238 

-inz  School  of 
ig.and  Soc.Scien. 

(lageqfurt  School 
)f  Educ. Sciences 

Fetal  r 


6o 

"  2o 


61 
2o 


156 
39 


157,5 
32 


374,5 
91 


1.073.        9       25o(3)-    1,273      4^628(1)      4,145,5    lo, 697^5  (: 
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"(1)    The  table  includes  57  associate  professors  according-  to* 
.sec.  10a  of  the  University  Organization  Act 

(2)  Includirrg  132  "Bundes  1  ehrer"  with  tenure, ^'Sl  persons 
with  a  n^on-pern>anent  teaching  contract ,  .292  othfen  civil 
servants  in  the  admi  n  i  strati  ve -sc  i  enti  fi  c  realm  as  v/ell' 
as  J39  non-permanent  employees  .  ^ 

(3)  Including  57  posts  that  have  not  yet  beerf  alloclted  to 
tb-e  universMtfes  (deadline:  SeptemJ)er  1,  107vf);  see 

.... 


footnote  1 
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few  of  the  posts  of  university  assistans  are  used  for 
instructors  and  scientific  auxiliary  personnel.  • 

The  great  number  of  authorized  posts  for  the  "lower  ranking"' 
personnel  shows  the  .importance,  of  this  category  for  the 
functioning  of  the  universities.  • 


Some  universities  have  a  very  1  arge  Wsonnel  ,  above  all  the 
University  of  Vienna  with  more  than  3,300  authorized  posts. 
Within  the  Austrian  economy  as  a  whole,  the  university 
cauld  thus  be  equated  to  a  large-scale  industrial  undertaking. 

The  personnel  of  the  universities  of  Graz  and  InnsbrOck.  and 
the  Technical  Uni-^versity  of  Vienna  ranges  between  1  ,200  to 
1,300  each.  The  o ther ^un i ve rs i t i es  with  the  exception  of  the  ' 
Klagenfurt  School  of  Educational  Sciences  employ  between 
200  and  700  persons  each.  Tliese  fig'ures  i  1 1  ustrate  the  - 
importance  of  a  proper  university  managements  The  government 
bill  of  the  University  Organization  Act  attempts  to  take 
these  aspect's  into  consideration. 

In  all  the  important  personnel  categories  the  number  of 
authorized  posts  was  increased  considerably  during  the 
period  under  report.  The  rate  of  increase  of  the  personnel  • 
surpassed  by  far  that  of  students.  The  niost  marked  personnel 
'expansion  took  place  between  1970  and  1973.- 
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Graph    1:       Authorized  posts  for  the  universities 

1966  -  1974  (schema  of  authorized  posts) 
in  selected  categories 
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Non-scjentific  ' 
personnel 


Austrian  and 
foreign  regular 
degree  students 


-l<tCC.     A\<,'^  •n^ts   /iqc?    4<:^  ^^1^ 


(1)    Without  associate  professors  of  the  {old  and)-new  type 

In  addition  to  .the  regular  un 1  vers i ty ' personnel ,  we  also 
have  teachers  with  non-permanent  contracts.  \ 
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In  1973  more  than  800  persons  had  non-permaneri-t  special  ^ 
teaching  assignments  ("Lehrbeairf  tragtei' )  at  Vhe  university;' 
the  same  holds  true  of  about  700  "Do^enten"  /who  are  thus 
integrated  into  the  university  t-each ing  "pro;tess  through, 
special  teaching  assignments.  The  "Dozenteri"  and  "Lehr- 
beauftragte"  usually  g^ive  special  courses  that  enhance  the 
quality  of  the  course  offer^ings;  normally  student  enrolment 
in  such  courses  ,is  not  very  high-.  Jhe  greatest  number  of 
"Dazenten*',  are  workUg  at  the -^Facul ties  of  Medicine. 
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If  We  include  the  "Dozcnten"  who  are  ejuplo'j^  as  assistants 
^tlien  we  have  at  present  about  1,100  "Dozenten"  at  the 
universities. 


"""^ble    3:     Teaching  personnel  at  the  universities  without  j 
'   auth6rized  posts  (as  of  December  1,  1973) 


/University         Honorary.  "Dozenten"    "Lektoren"    ^uest  prof. 


prof. 


Univ.  of 
Vi  enna 

34 

317 

Univ.  of 

G  r  a  z         %  ;r 

.12 

118 

U.    /.  of 

I  n  n  s  b  r  u  c.k 

,18 

95 

Univ.  of 
Sal zburg 

32  - 

•38 

1  C  L»  1  f  1  "V 1 1 J  V  . 

Vi  enna 

6 

66 

Tech. Uni  V. 
Graz 

5 

21 

Leobe^  School 
of  Mining,  and 
Metal  1 urgy 

3 

15 

Vienna  Scfrool 
of  Agric.  • 

4  " 

ZB 

Vienna . School 
of  Veterinary 
Me  "cine 

1 

6 

Vienna  Schpol. 
of"  Economics 

Linz  School 
of  Economics 
and  Social  , 
Sci  ences. 

6 

3-' 

Kl  a,gen  furt 
School  of 
Idbcat ional 
S.ciences 

2 

•^3 

Total 

123 

724 

Source: 

Of-fieval 

14 
5 


28 
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guest 
lecturers ,etc. 


100 
10 
2 

85 
6 
2 


12 

1 

7 

32 


5 

262 


28 


"L'ehrbe- 
auftragte" 


145 
121 
HI 


138 
61 


48 

36 
25 

'  2 
38 

124 


10 
859 
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In  1973    4,277  teachers  as  defined  in  the  University 
Orga,n"*izatTon  Act  were  engaged  at  the  universities. 
Assistarfts.are  included  in  this  figure  only  if  they  got 
a  special  teaching  assignment.  The  fi gure ' furthermore 
includes  a  number  of. persons  who  are  not  Federal  or 

university  employees  (guest  pKofessors,  honorary   

professors,  Lehrbe.auf tragte,  Lektoren,  etc.)  • 


In  the  period  under  report  the  number  of'teachers 
incnea^ed'considerably,  i.e.  by  1,?8>.  The  number.  oV' 
"Lehrbeauftragte"  rose  most  markedly:  in  1966  they 
constituted  25  percent  of  the  total  t^demic  teaching" 
staff;  in  197.3/74, the  corresponding  percentage  was  4i: 
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Intermediary  staff 

The  term  "intermediary  staff"  or  "academic  intermediary 
staff"  is  n«t  defined  in  any  law.  Yet,  if  we  look  at  the 
representation  of  the  " i ntermedi ary" group  in  the  tripartite 
study  copimissions  ijientioned  in  the 'various  special  studies 
acts  (for  example  section-lS^f  the  Federal  Act  on  Tech'nical 
'Study  Programmes,  BGBl .  Nr.  290/1969)  we  see  that  this 
group  is  comp.psed  of  assistants,  "Hochschul  dozen  ten" ,  ■ 
'Lehrbeauftragte" ,  civil  servants,  employees  without  tenure, 
non-permanent  assistants.  '  ' 

This  enumeration  ;^hows  the  lack  of  homogeneity  in  this' 
group:  it  ranges  from  the  part-time  demonstrator . to  the 
.technical  director  of  §n  enterprise  or  th,e  head  surgeon 
of  a  large  hospTtcm/ho~have  acquired  their  veniae  >^oc^ndi . 

•   Under  the  present  regulation  (University  Assist.ants  Act  of 
1962  ,  BGBl.  Nr.  216)  the  holders  of  -chairs  should  employ 
the  assistant  i^  such  a  wAy/that  "the 'assistant  can  -'irv 
connection  with  and  throu^  his  work  -  arrive  at  scientific 
achievements;"  yet  th«/ Act  further  stipulates  that  the 
assistant  ca.n  do  "intTependent  scientific  work  in  h]s  . 
wor'ting  hours"only  if"h.is  immediate  superior"  cojislders  him 
qualified  for -the  venia  dpcendi.  The  assistants  reject 
this  provision  for  two  reasons:    a)  because  the  decision 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  a  sin.gle  person;  b)  because 
it  does  not  contain  any  indication , as  to  the  scope  and 
duration  of  the  opportunity  to  do  independent  scientific 
work.' 

Today  the  career  of  an  assistant  <s  governed  by  the 
University  Assistants  Act  of  1962  and' the  rule's  per- 
taining to  the  habilitatio  contained  in  the  ministe'rial 
^regulation  of  1955  to  the  University  Organization  Act. 
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If  an  assistant  is  appointed  associate  professor  or  full- 
•  prof/Gssor,  the*  provi  sions  of  the  appointment  precedure 
of,  the  University  Organization  Act  apply.  Three  important 
aspects  govern  .the  career  of  an  assistant  today:  \ 
University  assistants  who  have*  the  "veni a  docendi  or  a 
similar  artistif  or  practical  qualification"  and  who 
'     have  already  ten  y^ars  of  service  countable  toward  their 
advancement,  can  receive  tenure  after  an^ appl i cati on 
to  the  collegiate  body  of  professors,  provided  they  have 
\  "an  excellent  record  of  scientific  achievement". 

.5 

If  a  university  assistant  does  not  meet  these  criteria 
\  .then  he  can  wDrk  14  years  at  the  university  at  most.  This 

\  tenihre  procedure    is  much  less  favourable  than  tenure 

\  procedures  in  other 'fields  of  Federal  employment.  The 

\  ,      refusal  to  extend  a  contract  after  14  years  of  Federal 

service  is  a|i  unusual  social,  hardshi  p;  furthermore,  the 
s<tate  loses  valuable  manpower.  Habi  1  itations  will  be 
difficult  to  achieve  especially  for  those  assistants 
who  are  mainly  engaged  in  teaching  (e.g.  very  time- 
consuming  pra'cti  cal  s ) ,  in  medical  services  or  in  a 
service  function  of  the  universities  (e.g.  technical 
r*:esearch  institutions).     Persons  who  are  excellent  teachers 
doctors  or  technicians  should.,  therefore,  be  granted 
tenure  earlier  than  to,  date.  Obviously  ona  must  avoid 
that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  years  necessary 
for. the  attainment  of  tenure  and  the  *  el imi nati on  of  the 
habilitation  prerequi s i te >1 eads  to  a  petrification  of 
the  university  personrjel  and  consequ^eptj^y^e duces  the 
flexibility  of  the  universities. 


The  new  type  of  associate  py^ofessor 

'  '  """""  '       —      "~"  f 

Several  factors  have  necessitated  the  introduction  of  a 
new  type  of  university  teacher,  the  associate  professor 
according  to  section  10a  of  |:he  University  OrgaYiization 
Act."*  the  decentralization  of  the  univeVsities  expressed 
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in  the  growing  numbers  of ,  departments ;  the  fact  that 
chairs  held- by  younger  professors  pose  great  obstacles 
to  the  careersof  young  sci  enti  s'ts ;  the  discrepancy^ 
between  independent  management  of  a  section  of  a 
department  and  complete  subordination  under  the  head 
of  the  department;  etc. 

These  persons  who  are  either  heads  of  sections  of  a 
department  or  mainly  engaged  in  teachirlg  have  to  file  an 
application;  they  are  then  appointed  bj^  the  Federal 
Ministry  of  Science  and  Research  upon  request  of  the 
collegiate  body  of  professors  (BGBl.  Nr.  276/1972). 

per^nnel  can  be  allotted  to  them;  they 
themstoe-s^re  subordinate  to  the  head  of  the  department. 
Prerequisites  for  the  appointment  are  the  venia  docendi 
and  at. least  three  years  'of  experience  in  the  field 
(amendment  to  the  Salary  Transfer  Act  (Gehaltsuberleitungs-^ 
geset/)  of  1972.  BGBl.  Nr.  277).  This  new  type  of 
asso/iate  professor  constitutes  a  considerable  improvement 
^in  the  advancement  possibilities  of  young  scientists..  ' 

The  pr^ent  University  Organization  Act  provides  for  a 
cooperation  betiveen  the  members  Lf  the  department;  yet  the 
kind  and  extent  cjf  the  work  to  be  undertaken  depends 
mainly  on  the  decision  of  the  full ' professors .  Co-determination 
IS  thus  the  main  demand,  of  the'^representati ves  of  the 
intermedidjry  staff.  Obviousl-y.  there  are  many  departments 
where  processors  and  assistants  and  the  "Dozenten"  cooperate 
in  the  prei)a.ration  of  cQurses  and  projects.  This  coQperation. 
however,  d/pends  on  the  good-  will  of  the  head  of  the  ' 
department.  At  the  Faculty  level  such  a  cooperation  was 
impossible.  Hearings  and  consultations  with  competent 
persons  (see  section  25  (7)  of  the  Uni  V6rsi  t^  OrganizaStion 
Act)  have  been  used  only  occasionally  in  the  past  few  yeai-s. 
The  first  stage  in  the  realization  o'f  co-determination  was 
th»  creation  of,  the  study  commi  ssionsi-tftese  commissions 
were  estab'lished  in  1970  folloVdn^g  an(  inVtiati ve  of  the 
Parliamentary  University  Refornj  rmmirission'.  ■ 

^  .  / 
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The  University'  Organization  Act  of  1972  marked  an  important 
step:  The  assistants  became  voting  members%f  the  decision- 
making bodies  of  the  Faculty.  At  prese'nt  the  collegiate 
body  of  professors  can  (but  does  not  have  to)  es'tablish 
commissions  in  which  also  representatives  of  the  inter-  ' 
medi^ry  staff  and  student^  participate  and  vote.  Here,  the 
collegiate  body  of  professors  lias  the  possibility  of 
actually  realizing  the  "community  of  students  and 
teachers"  through  joint  discussions  and  decisions.  Still, 
however,  this  amendment  offers  onTy  a  transitional  solution. 
The  university  reform  is  designed  to  .grant  co-determination  . 
to  the  intermediary  staff,  both  in  matters  directly  affecting 
the  membero  of  this  group,  as  well  as  in  general  q^uestions 
pertaining  to  policies  on  the  departmental.  Faculty  and 
university  levels  (see  section  2.7). 
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•  -  { 
•Chairs  and  professoi*s  r 

The  1974  schema  of  authorized  ^osts  includes^  1,080  chairs/ 
Betv/en  1966-  and  1970  the  number  of  posts  for  professors 
increased  by  183  ch^aiVs,  between  197Q  and  1974  by  174  ' 
chairs.  This  enormous  incre'ase'is  a"  consequence  of  the 
rising  number  of  students  and  the " requi rements  of  the 
new  studies  acts."      /  ,  •        .  . 

*  » 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  pQsts  are  rii  s  tr  i  b'uted  over 
all  the  universities.  Since  1975  a  considerable  number  of 
pasts  .for  the  new  type  .of  associate  professor  have  been" 
added  to  the  authArffzed  posts  for  full  professors.  Such 
profes^sors  were,  appointed  as  early  as  1972  arvti  ci  pating 
the  provisions  ^of  the  1973  schema..  The  1974  schema  "includes 
250  posts  for  as.sociate  professor!'. ,  As  of  September  1,  1974 
193.  were  actualTy  filled  at  the  various  universities. 

^    Out  of  the  L,080  chairs  in  the .'1"974  schema ,  965  were 
filled^as  of  September  1^;  )974..        '  ' 

♦  « 

The  University  Report  1972  stated  that  it  was  possible 
between  1970  and  1972  to  essentially  reduce  the  numb.er 
of  vacancies.  As  compared  with  1972  (deadline:  March  31-, 
1972)-  it  has  been  possible  to  further  reduce  the  per- 
centage of _  vacant  cha-irs  (including  new  ones)  from -16 
percent  to  11  percent. 

According  to  the  results  of  a  detailed  investigation, 
,   carried,  out  for  the  University  Report  1972,  the  average 
age  of  the  professors  is  52  years.  In  1969  it  was  54'years. 
-Somewhat  more  than  50  percent  of  the  professors  are  older 
than/ 50.  The  Faculties  of  Law  and  Political  Science,  the 
•  ((^lag-enfurf  School  of  Educational  Sciences  and  ttie  Faculty 
^  of  vTechnology  and  Science  of  the  Linz  School  of  Economics 
and  Social  Sciences  have  a  relatively  h-igh  number  of 
young  professors. 
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The  average  age  of  the  full  professors  appointed  in^ 
1973  wis  42  years.  , 

About  10  percent  of  professors  teaching  at  the  universities 
do  not  have  a  venia  docendi;  approximately  two  thirds  of 
them  teach  at  technical  universities. 

Almost  50  percent  of  the  professors  were  .appoi n ted  at  the 
PacuUies  where  they  had  acquired  their  venia  docendi;  for 
21  pe/cent  it  was  the  first  appointment  to  a  chair  after 
the.i  r  habi  1  i  tation .  26  pei^cent  returned  to  the  Faculty 
at  which  they  had  acquired  their  venia  docendi  after  having 
held  positions  at  other  Faculties  (at  home  and  abroad). 

,Ab,out'One  fifth  of  the  profes.sors  received  their  venia 

docendi  prior  to  their  3Ist  year  of  age;  somewhat  mp)e  than 

50  percent  got  their  habi 1 itatidn  before  the  age  of  35,  The 

> 

'average 'age  of  prof esso^s  "wi,th- a.  v^n ia  ^docendi  is  lowest  at 
the  Faculties  of  la'w,  folVowed  b/  the  Faculties  of  arts 
and  sciences.  Members  of  the  School,  of  Medicine  arid  the 
Technical  Universities  usually- recei ve  their  venia  docendi 
later  than  professors  in  other  subjects^. 

5  percent  of  the  professors  were  appointed  university 
professors  in  the  very  -year  in  which  they  received  their 
Venia  docende.  About  25  percent  got  their  appointment  after 
one  -year  at  most;  50  percent  within  a  period  of  5  years. 
In  the  case  of  25  percent  of  the  prof essors  more  than'  10  .  * 
years  elapsed  between  their  habilitation  and  their. first 
appointment  to  a  chair  at  an  Austrian  university. 

For  about  50  percent  of  the  full  professors  with  a 
cha>rmanship^(deadl  ine  1972.')  the  appointment  to  this  chair 
was  their  first  appoi nfrrren t;  for  355  professors  Or  43  percent 
1t  was  already  the  second  appointment. 
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A  relatively  snial  1  number  of  professors  are  in  the  lov^-er 
salary  brackets.  45  percent  of  the  full  professors  are  in 
the  salary  bracket  10,  i.e.  they  re.ceive  the  highest  salary 
possible.  27  percent  receive  a  seniority  pay  in  additio'n  to. 
their  salary  (bracket  10).  In  toto  two  thirds  of  the' 
professors  are  in  the  top  three  salary  brackets^  i_e, 
brack'ets  8,  9  and  10. 

( 

Graph  2;     Salaray  brackets  of  full  professors  upop 
appointment  and  as  of  March  31,  1972 
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Appointment  and  appointment  procedure 

After  the  announcement  of  the  schema  of  authorized  posts  - 
an  annex  to  the  Federal  Finance  Act  -  in  the  Federal  Gazette  • 
the  Federal  Minister  of  Science  and  Research  designates  the 
new  chairs  in  accordance  with  sec.  58,  subsec.  2  of  the 
University  Organization  Act;    then  the  respective  universities 
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are  notified  of  .the  allocation  of  these 'iiew  chairs.  The  ^ 
collegiate  bodies  of  professors  at  the  universities  have  the 
right  to  submit  proposals  to^the  Federal  Minister  of  Science 
and  Research  with  regard  to  filling  the  posts  of  full  and 
associate  professors.  Since  1972  it  has' been'^  obi  igatory  to 
advertise  posts  for  rriembers  of  the  teaching  staff,  other 
scientific  perspnnel  as  well  as  fork»all  other  posts  which 
require  the  completion  of  university  studies. 

As  concerns  the  chairs  tha»^  were  already  filled,  the  universities 
will  have  to  employ  the  new  procedure  when  a  vacancy  occurs. 
As  a  rule,  the  xol legiate  bodies  of  professors  establish 
appointment  commissions  which  in  turn  nominate  suitable 
persons  for  the  post.  After  the  proposals  have  been  discussed 
they  are  submittted  to  the  collegiate  bodies  of  professors  for" 
decision  and  to  the  Federal  Minister  of  Science  and  Research. 
The  Federal  Minister  of  Science  and  ^Research  selects  th^ 
.  person  from  among  the  three  si>ggested  cefididates.  Then  the 
Ministry  negotia„tes  with  the  new  professor  about  his  personal 
ideas  and  wishes  concerning  perspnnel  and  material.  After 
agreement  is  reached  on  the  conditions  under  which  th« 
candidate  is  preparad  to  accept  the  appointment,  copies  of 
the  letter  of  appointment  are  forwarded  to'  the  Federal  Ministry 
of  Finance  and  to  the  Federal  Chancellor's  Office.  4n  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  representatives  of  the  Federal  Ministry 
of  Science  and  Research,^  the  Federal  Chancellor's  Office^ffd 
the  Federal  /Ministry  of  Finance  agreement  is  reached  with 
the  Federal  Ministry  of  Finance  (a  customary  procedure  not 
required  by  law)  and  the  Federa-l  Chancellor's  Office  (on  the  . 
basis  of  the  Federal  Act  on  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  ' 
Chancellor's  Office  in  the  filling  of  Federal  posts,  BGBl - 
Nr.  82/1963).  as  to  the  envisaged  salary  bracket. 

After  agreement  is  reached  the  successful  candidate  is   *^        .  ' 
notified  in  writing  by  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and 
Research;  ho  is  requested  to  give  his  definite  answer  as  to 
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whether  or  not  he  will  accept  the  app^oi ntment.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  candidate's  acceptance,  the  appointment  file 
is  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  for  decision.  If 
the  Council  of  Hinist^ers  approves  the  appointment,  the 
file  is  submitted  to  the  Federal  President,  He  appoints 
the  candidate  university  professor. 

V 

If  the  negotiations  with  the  first  candi'date  are  not 
successful,  new  ones  are  started  with  one  of  the  remaining 
two  candidates.   If  the  negotiations  with  all  three  candidates 
are  unsuccessful,  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and 
Research^.reques  ts  th^^  .coll  egiate  body  concerned  to  submit 
new  suggestions.  j^^ 

Table    5:    Number  of  appointments  per  year  since  1969 

1969  •  65 

1970  72 

1971  149 

1972  ^  94 

1973  ,  115 

1974  •  42 

•  (Deadline:  September  1  of  each  year) 

In  1973  ,  115    chairs  v/ere  filled.  As  compared  with  1969 
this  signifies  an  increase  in  the  number  of  appointments  |- 
by  50.' 


University  assistants 

For*  1974,    4,628  posts  for  assistants  were  envisaged.  The 
number  of  assis»tants  was  raised  by  about  1,000  between  1966 
and  1970,  and  by  another  1,000  between  1971  and  1974.  Thus, 
in  the  period  under  report  (1966-1974)  the  number  of  posts 
was  raised  by  2,000,  i.e.  an  inbreas6  of  80  percent'. 

r 
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The  universities  and  the  technical  universities  account  for 
the  largest  number  of  assistantships.  At  the  various 
'  universities  at  least  50  percent  of  the  assistantships  go 
to  %b^e  Faculties  of  medicine;  at  the  University  of  Vienna 
,  the  percentage  is  even  higher,  i.e.  60  pehcent.  ' 

Although  the  number  of  assistantships  rose  considerably  in 
the'  period  under  report  and  the  situation  at  the  individual 
universities  was  improved,  a  big  problem  has  not  yet  been  ' 
solved.  Many  assistants  are'  in  charge  of  administrative 
work,  library  work,  telephones,- .secretaHal  work,  the  , 
training  of  specialists  at  the  university  hospitals,  the- 
training-  of  dentists,  etc.;  these  activities  keep  thetn  away-' 
from  their  actual  activities.  The  r-esult  is  a  certain' 
distortion  of  the  s tuden t/ass i s tan t *  and  prpf e-ssor/ass i ilan t 
ratios.  A^job  eval  uation  of  the.  assistantships  would-give. 
a  clearer  picture  of  the  aptual  acti vi ties  of'the  assifeVa-rvts 
In  this  context  the  number  and  use  .of  the  administrative  "" 
personne-V-aT  th€  universities  and  a-t  the  departments  should 
be  considered.  Again,  a  job  ev^l uat i on-  woUl d  yield  valuable 
results,  A  more  rational  use  of  .this  peVsonnfel ■ wauld  be 
'-grgently  required.  -Mention  mustjbe  'made  of  another- problem":. 
Particularly  the  na tural -sci ence  and  foreign  language  de- 
partments must  have  secretai^ies  who  "know- at  least  English 
or^e  respective  language  of  the' depa-rtmen t."  as  -, 
correspondence  is  conducted  in  the  foreign  language., As  a  ' 
rule,  secretaries  are  ranked  i  ri' the' sal  ary  br.acket  (d), 
at  most,  however,  in  bracket  (c).  Thus,  it  is  not  possible'' 
to  employ  second-a ry-school  graduates.  Experience  shows  tha\t 
the  above  departments  rarely  get  secretaries  wtth  higher 
qua! if ications,  '  -       .      '  ' 
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"lable  7:    Assistant/professor  ratios;  by  universities 
Faculties,  1974  schema  of  authorized  posts 


and 


ence 


Un  i  versi  ty/Facul ty 

Un  iversi ty  of  Vi  enna 

Ca  J:o]  ic  Theol ogy 
Protestant  Theology^ 
Law  and  politicaJ<^ 
Medicine 

Arts  and  Scio^es 
Un  i  vers  i  ty  q/^^ Graz 
ThGol 

Law  a/cl  political  'science 
Med/x i  ne 

A^s  and  Sciences 

l^versity  of  Innsbruck 

^    Theol ogy  . .  ' 

L^w  and  political  science 
'Medicine 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Civil  engineering  and  architecture 
Univ,ersity  of  ^Salzburg 
Theol ogy 

Law  and'  political  scien.ce 
'  '  Arts  and  Sciences 

'^Technical  University  of  Vienna 

Ci'Vil  engineering  and  architecture 
Mechanical  and  electrical  engineering 
Sciejices 

I 

Technical  University  of  GVaz 

Civil  engineering  and  architecture 
Mechanical  and  electrical  engineering 
Sciences 

Leobeh  Scho'ol  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy 

Vienna  School  of  Agriculture 

Vienna ^School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

Vienna  School. of  Economics 

Linz- •School  of  Economises  and  Social  Sciences 

Social  Sciences,  Economics  and  Law 
Technology  -and  Science 

Klagenfurt  School  Of  Educational  Sciences 


ass-T^tants  per  professor 


6.0 

1.5 
1.1 
2,7 
16.6 
3.4 

.  4.6 

1.1 
2.1 
12.8 
3.2 

4.0 

1.3 
2.2 
9.3 
3.0 
3.1 

2.5 


Total 


(1) 


4.8 

3.5 
4.8 
5.9 

4.6 

4.1 
4.5 
-5.3 

3.0 

2.7» 

4.7 

2.4 

2.6 

2.6 
2.7 

2.0  . 
4.3 
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At  present  there  are  approximately  4*3  assistants  per 
chairholder,  though  considerable  differences  exist  between 
the  Faculties;  Chairholders  at  the  Faculties  of  Medicine 
have  ihe  greatest  number  of  assistants. 

Chairholders  of  the  same  Faculties  at  different  universities 
usually  do  not  have  the  same  number  of  assistants,. 

"Bundeslehrer"  and  scientific  personnel  at  universities 

Between  1969  and  1974  the  number  of  posts  for  "Bundeslehner" 
and  persons  with     , non-permanent  teaching  contracts 
("Vertragslehrer" )  was  increased  by  85.  "Bundesl ehrer"  and 
"Vertragslehrer"  are  active  mainly  at  the  departments  of 
physical  education  and  translation/interpreting  as  well  as 
in  the  various  language  departments.  The  scientific  personnel, 
was  expanded  by  219  posts  between  1969  and  1974. 

The  1974  schema  of  authorized  posts  envisaged  292  posts  for 
scientific  personnel  of  category  A  and  139  for  non-permanen,t 
personnel  of  category  I/a.  Not  all  of  these  posts  are  envisage( 
for  the  universities;  some  are  provided, for  example,  for  the 
Austrian  Academy  of  Sciences. 


Table  8:     "Bundeslehrer"  and  scientific  personnel, 
schemata  of  authorized  posts 


"Bundesl ehrer"  and 
"Vertragsl ehrer" 

civil  servants  and 
non-permanent 
employees  in  the 
administ^rati  ve- 
scientific  field 


1969 

1972 

1974 

number 

.  78 

129 

163 

index 

100 

165 

209 

n  umber 

212 

319 

431 

index  , 

100  ' 

150 

^03 

er|c  2d 


3 


"Lehrbeauf tragte"  play  an  important  role  in  tertiary 
education.  According  ^o  sec,  9,  subsec.I,  lit.  d  -of  the 
University'Organization  Act  of  1955,  they  bel ong-^me-the 
"instructors"  to  the  academic  teaching  staff;  they  are 
"persons  without  a  venia  docpndi  who  are  entrusted  with 
teaching  certain  courses".     /,       ^  ~ 

According  to  sec.   16  of  the  University  Organization  Act 
of  1955  "scholars  gind  other  experts  who  do  not  b&long  to 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  university  under  sec.   10-15  of 
this  Federal  Act  ....  may,     in*  the  case  of  an  urgent  need, 
be -entrusted  by  the  collegiate  body  of  professors  (by  the 
competent  academic  authority)  with  teaching  certafn 
scientific  courses  for  a  definite  or  inderj^lte  period  of 
time;  likewise  they  may  be  entrusted  wj>fi  delivering 
i  n  d  i  V  i  du a  1  1 ec  t u re  s " .  ^ 

Special  teaching  assignmen^^^^"thi^^       to  guarantee  and 
complete  the  course  offer^'ngs  in  all  those  case^  where  the 
available  scientific  personnel  would  be  unable  to  do  so. 
In  accordance  witf)/sjec.   18  of  the  University  Organfzation 
Act,  members  of/ihe  academic  teaching  staff  as  well  may  be 
given  specidA  teaching  assignments. 

The  nuiiTber  of  persons  with  special  teaching  assignments  is 
rapidly  rising.   It  has  more  than  doubled'  in  the*  past  five 
Jtfi^Xl*        present,  there  are  more  than  1  ,700  persons,  with 
specioTneaching  assignments  (see  Table  4).  Their  average 
teaching  assignment  is  slightly  above  two  hours  p%r  week. 

About  50  percent  9f  the  person^  with  special  teaching 
assignments  are  Federal  employees,  i.e.,  most  of^them  are 
•university  assistants,  with  and  without  a  venia  docendi. 
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Thus  the  assistants  are  even  further  integMted  in  the 
teaching  process.  ' 


As  concerns  special  teaching  assignments  for  persons  not 
employed  at  the  universities  the  practise  differs  between 
the  individual  inslritTTtriws^^AT  th^^  of  Vienna  ~- 

and  Salzburg  and  at  the-  Vienna  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
most  of  the  special  teaching  as^ignijients  are  given  to  persons 
emp.loyed  at  the  university.  '  . 


Non-scientific  personnel 


Non-scientific  personnel  at  universities  has  to  fulfill  an^ 
auxi^liary  function  in  teaching  and  research,  above  all  in 
t1ie  practical  field  and  in  the  admin i s;h=a1n on . 

The  1974  schema  of  authorized  posts  provides  for  4,145  posts 
for  non-scientific  personnel  at  the  universities.  The  number 
of  posts  increased  by  1,620  between  1966  and  1974.  Between 
1970  and  1974  the  number  of  posts  went  up  by  a  total  pf  840. 
All  universities  benefit  from  this  increase. 


The  non-scientific  personnel  works  mainly  at  the  departments 
and  university  hospitals  and  in  the  general  administration. 
In  1974  about  2,800  posts  were'  made  available  to  the  769 
departments  and  university  hospitals,  i.e.,  about  two 
thirds  of  all  the  posts  for  non-scientific  personnel..  _ 
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As  concerns  department  employees,  the  lower  positions 
predomi nate -  27  percent  of  them  are  employees  of 
category  B,  i.e.,  their  educational  level  corresponds 
to  that  of  secondary-school  graduates. 

Student/professor  and  student/assistant  ratios 

The  student/professor,  student/assistant  and  assistant/ 
professor  ratios  can  be  used  as  guidelines,  Jt  is  clear 
that  those  figures  alone  cannot  describe  the  situation 
at  the  departments  of  Faculties;  the  situation  can  be 
evaluated  only  by  taking  into  consideration  the  various 
tasks  and  burdens  resting  upon  the  departments.  Those 
ratios*  are,  however,  valuable  indicators  of  the  general 
personnel  situation  at  universities  and  allow  comparison? 
over  a  longer  period  of  time* 

In  the  winter  semester  1973/74  (using  the  1973  schema  of 
authorized  posts)  we  had  1,224  (1)  professors  and  4,562 
assistants  for  66,850  regular  degree  students  (Austrians. 
,  and  foreigners).  Thus  the  professor/student  ratio  was 
1  :  55  and  the  assistant/student  ratio  1  :  15.  If  the' 
numbers  of 'professors,  and  assistants  -  they  constitute 
the  scientific  personnel  that  is  mainly  responsible  for 
the  students  -  are  added  together,  the  ratio  is  12  students 
per  professor  or  assistant. 

On  th^  average  there  is  one  post  of  the'  non -sci  en  t  i  f  fc " 
personnel  per  17  ^gular  students. 


(1)    Including  the  new  type  of  associate  professor 
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Table  10:    Student/personnel  ratios  (schemata  of 
authorized  posts) 

Proportion  of  the  number  of  regular  Austrian 
and  foreign  degree  students  to  .... 


professors 
(full  and  associate 
professors,  including 
the  new  type  of  ^ 
associate  professorsj 


assi  stants 


professors 
and 

assistan"ts 


non- 
scientific 
personnel 


1966 
1967 
1968 
•1969' 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 


65,3 
64.0 
55.9 
55,4 
56.6 
57.8 
60.  1 
55,5 


18.4 
17.2 
14.0 
14,1 
14.0 
13.4 
13,6 
14.7 


14,3 
13,6 
11.2 
11.3 
11.3 
10.9 
11.1 
11.6 


18.7 
18.3 
16, 1 
16.5 
15.5 
15.6 
15.8 
^16.9 


In  the  period  under  report  the  ratios  were  considerably 
improved.  During  the  great  expansion  in  the  number  of  students 
over  the  past  few  years  it  was  also  possible  to  maintain 
the  good  ratios. 

( 

/ 


c ; 

o  - 
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*Tab]e  11: 


Student/profcssor/assistant/non-socnti  f  ic  personnel  ratios 
(1973  scheBi  of  authorwcd  posts) 


Universities/Faculties 


student/ 

professor 

(full. 

associate 

professors 

arvd  prof. 

acc.to  SGC.  10a) 


student/ 
assi  s tant 


University  of  Vienna 
Cathol ic  Theology 
Protestant  Theology 
Law  and  political  science 
Hedi  c ine 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Uni vers i ty  of  Graz 
Theol ogy 

Law  and  political  science 
Hedic  ine 

Arts  and  Sciences 

University  of  Innsbruck 
Theol ogy 

Law  and  political  science 
Me  d  i  c  i  n  e 

Arts  and  Sciences 

Civil  engineering  and  architecture 

University  of  Salzburg 
Theology 

Law  and  political  science 
Arts  and  Sciences 
Technical  University  of  Vienna 


Mechanical  and  electrical 

eng  i  neer  ing 
Sciences 

Technical  University  of  Gr«2 

Civil  engineering  and  architectur 
Mechanical  and  electrical 

"  engineering 
Sc  i  ences 

Leoben  School  of  Mining  and 
Metal  1 urgy 

^  Vienna  School  of  Agriculture 

Vienna  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine 

Vienna  School  of  Econofalcs 

Linz  School  of  Economics  and 
Social  Sciences 

raculty  of  Social  Sciences, 
Economics  and  Law 

Faculty  of  Technplogy  and  Science 

Klagenfur^  School  ja.f  Educational 
Sciences  '  ' 


T  *b  t  a  1 


72.9 
25.2 
9.7 
87.1 
56.1 
83.7 

55.1 
12.5 
53.6 
64.6 
59.2 

45.8 
32.6 
S6.6 
44.2 
49.3 
32.5 


14.1 
18.9 

8.5 
33.9 

4.7 
27.4 

14.8 
11.8 
25.0 
6.7 
24.2 

13.7 
26.1 
29.9 
6.6 
19.6 
12.6 


student/ 

professor 

and 

assistant 


11.8 
10.8 


4, 
24. 
4. 

20, 


11.6 
6. 1 
17.0 
"  6.1 
17.2 

10.  5 
14.5 
19>.6 

5.7 
14.0 

9.1 


student/ 
non-sclenti  f 1c 
personne 1 


18.8 


19.1 


22.3 


45.5 
24.3 
18.7 
62.7 

19.5 
17.9 
7.5 
25. 1 

13.7 
10.3 
5.4 
17.9 

23.6 

49.8 

13.0 
15.5 

10.3 
11.8 

14.0 

61.5 
42,1 

'  14.7 
10.4^ 

'  11.9 
8.3 

51.7 
^'  56.0 

12.3 
15.6 

9.9 
12.2 

n.5 

63.9 
30.5 

14,4 
6.5 

11.8 
5.3 

19.1 
26.5 

,  7.9 
11.7 

5.6 

8.1*     .  ^ 

.  6.2-^j 
.  7.2-^^ 

28.6  ' 

6.8  • 

5.5 

2.3 

130.9 

54.2 

38.3 

66.3 

44.1 

17.8 

12.7  . 

16.7 

53.5 

21.4 

15.3 

26.9 

n.i 

7.8 

15:9-^* 

^  ^  ^  4  >v9  *  A  V 

55.5 

14.7 

11.6 

16.9 

The  ratios  differ  considerably  between  the  Individual  universities 
or  between  the  same  faculties  of  different  universities. 
The  same  holds  true  for  the  non-sclentif 1c  personnel. 
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2,10,2    Available  space 

» 

Present  situation 


During  the  past  few  years  loans  for  'the  construction  of 
new  university  premises  expanded  considerably.  This  boom 
in  construction  activities  resulted'  i.n  part  from  the 
so  called  "university  milliard^  which  renders  possible 
the  realisation  of  large  building  projects.  Jho,  expansion 
of  available  space  can  not  be  equated  to  the  increase  in 
funds  ava'ilable,  as  construction  costs  went  up  considerably 
in  the  period  under  report. 

Since  1970  some  Sch.   300  million  have  been  spent  on  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  existing  premises. 

The  funds  for  new  constructions  .itr^  the  university  budget 

were  raised  by  53  percent  from  196jo  to  1969  and  by  159  percent 

from  1969  to  1974. 

In  1969  the  fi rst' investigation  was  carried  out  into  the 
actual  useful  area  at  the  disposal  of  the  Austrian  uni- 
versities. *In  1969  the  universities  had  an. area  of 
392,899  m  ,     Since  1971  alone  the'  increase  in  'useful  area  ^ 
has  amounted  to  69,900  m^. 

The  amount  of  available  space  has  furthermore  been  increased 
by  renting  premises. 


Table  13:  Actu^al  useful  area  available  from  1969  to  1974 

Federal  prjoperty  (1)      Rented  T-otal 

premises 

1969  392,899  18,800  411,699 

1971    .  448,  946  .  28,800  477,74'6 

1974  518,846  33,200  552,046 


(1)  Including  the  School  of  Economics  (Owners:  "Verein 
der  Freunde^der  Hochschule  fur  Wei  thandel ")  as  this 
is.  a  permanjint  endowment. 
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Premises  are  rented  only- in  cases  of  emergency  a'nd  only  . 
for  a  limited  period  of  time  prov^ide'd  the  investment  costs 
are  not  exorbitant, 

.Includins  re-nted  premises  the  Au^strian  universities  had  some 
SgOMOOa-mZ  of  us.eful  area  at  their  disposal  in  the  autumn 
of  1974^  'i\e<,  an -average  figure  of  7.9  m2  per  student. 

The  increa's.e  in  the  actual  useful  area  since  1971  is 
distributed  among  the  various  fields  of  study  as  follows: 


Table  14:     Increase  in  space  from  1971  to  1974 
by  fields  of  study 


Humani  ties : 

Natural  sciences: 

Technology:   (incluo'i  ng 
the  School  of  twining  and 
Metallurgy  and  the  School 
of  Agriculture) 

Law-,  arid  Social-  and 
Economic  Sciences  : 
.(including  the  Vienna 
School  of  Economics) 

Medi  cine : 


21,600  m2  actual  useful  area 
12,900  m2  -    "  - 


27,200  m2 


4,400  m2 
3,800  m2 


Total 


69,900  m2  actual  useful  area 
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Table  16:  Actual  amount  oV  and  Increase  in  actual  useful  area  (pi2)  since  1069 
by  universities  ^ 


Universities  and  faculties 


University  of  Vienna 
Faculty  of  Theology 
Facul ty  of  Law 
Facul ty  of  Ned ic ine 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Miscel laneous  space 

Un i vers i  ty  of  Graz 
Facul ty  of  Theology 
Facul ty  of  Law 
Faculty  of  Hedicine 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Miscellaneous  space 

University  of  Innsbruck 
Facul ty  of  Theology 
Facul ty  of  Law 
Facul ty  of  Modi c  ine 
faculty  of  A^rts  and  Sciences 
Miscellaneous  space 
Faculty  of  Civil  Engineering 
and  Architecture 

University  of^alzburg 
Facul ty  of  Theology 
Facul ty  of  Law 
Facul  ty  of  fjodicine 
Faculty  of  Art<;  and  Sciences 
Misceluneous  space 

Technical  University  of  Vienna 

Technical  Universi ty.  pf  Graz 

Leoben  Schooi^of  Miniing  and 
Metal  1 urgy 

School  of  Agriculture 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

Vienna  School  of  Economics 

Linz  School  of  tconomics  and" 

Social  Sciences 
Faculty  of  Technology 

and  Natural  Sciences 
Facul ty  of  Social  and 

Economic  Sciences  and  Law, 

miscel  laneous  space 

Klagenfurt  School  of 

Lducational  Sciences 


Total 


Actual  ' 
lamoun t 
n969 

Increase 
1969-1971 

Actual 
amount 
1971 

Increase 
1971-1974 

Actual              ^  - 

anoun  t 

1974 

126,709 
•  1,036 
4,678 
28,148 
57,544 
35»303- 

2,150 

750 
1,400 

128,859 
1  ,036 
4,678 
28,898 
58.944 
35.303 

22.300 
1,700 

3,800 
16,500 

151,159 
1 ,960 
4^678 
32,698 
76, '224 
35,303 

47  ,349 
586 
2.301 
10,00^1 
23,531 
10  ,927: 

1 ,446 
702 

744 

48,795 
586 
3,003 
10,004 
23.531 
11,671 

48.795 
586 
3,003 
10  ,004 
23,531 
11,671 

42.716 
1.075 
2.103 
7.815 
17,911 
13*812 

23,858 

200 
1.147 
4 , 786 

66.574 

2  .103 
8  015 
19l058 
18| 598 

66,574 
1.075 

2.103  / 
fl  n  I 

o  .  U  1  9 

19.058 

17,725 

17i725 

17.725 

13  .309 
991 
2.135 

7,547 

. 20.856 
991 
2,135 

16,000 
600 
1  ,800 

36,8^6^ 
^-1.591 
3,935 

k  Q  n  "7 
9  ,  y  u  / 

5.276 

443 

12,011 
5,719 

1 2  ,300 
1  ,900 

24,311 
7,619 

5  q ,  3  9 

/  c  ,  i  30 

1  C\C\f\ 

i  0 . UUU 

85.156 

34.669 

165 

34,834 

9.800 

44,634        .       '  * 

22,128 

2?.,  128 

22.128 

1  c    Cil  7  * 

i  s>  ,  s>S  / 

1 5 , 547 

4  ,400 

19j947 

12*471 

12,471 

12.471 

7,645 

7,645 

4,400 

12,045 

LI, 024 

4.574 

15,598 

15,598 

2,740 

2,740 

2,740 

11,024 

1,834 

12;858 

12»858 

3,483 

*  *  * 
'-^,483  ^ 

3,483 

J92,899 

56,,047 

448,946 

\  69.900  . 

^^518.846 

University  of^  Graz 


'  Actuat  amount-  of--, 
useful  area  (AAlJ^) 
'  /     '  1976 


Faculty  of  Medicine:  .  i- 

pre-clinical  departments      ^)l4,000  m2  AAUA 

Faculty- of  Arts  and  Sciervces.:     3,700  m^  AAUA 
new  bu^"ilding  instead  of 
"Old  Chemi.stry"'bOilding 

Sports  facilities  ^     ^mainly  athletic 

^  grounds 


.24,004  m2..*  • 
27,231  n3^'  ; 

\ 


The  three  above  mentioned  projects  require  funds  amounting 
to  some  Sch.  4S0  million. 


Un i\/ersity  of  Innsbruck 


Actual  amount'of 
Useful  area  (AAUA) 
1976 


Fa*culty  of  Medicine: 

prerclinical  departments        10,500  m2  AAUA         18,515  m2 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 
^Sports  .c'entr-^  .)ialls  and 

•      '  athjetic-  grounds 


The- two  proifcts  reqyi-re  funds  amounting  to  some 
Schl  180  million.        »  /  .  • 


( 


Technical  .Univfefsi ty  Qf  Graz 


Departments  of  'Mechanical 
Engineering 

Departments  of  Khy$ics 


8;900  m2  AAUA 
5,300  m2  'AAUA 


Actual  amount  of 
useful  area  (AAUA) 
.  1976 

58,834' . 


The  two  projects  require  funds  amounting  to  some 
Sch.  400  mil  l  ion,  '  . 
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.  'TRe  'UcV^of  space,  at  the  Vienna  School  of;  Economics  and 

the'  di  fficuf  ties  encountered  in  extending,  university  premises 
•  in'  the  immediate  neighbourhood  have  given  rise  to  reflections 
,as  to  how'and  where  a  large  ney  buildi-ng  Should  be  constructed. 
A  si'te  was  found  that  is  situated  quite  favourably  both  as 
regards  Vienna  School  of  Eco,nomics  and  other  academic 
institutions  .(University  of  Vienna):  The  Franz-Josefs-freight- 
yard,  By  building  a  superstructure  over  the  existing  track 
system  an. enormous  area  can  be  created.  Part  of  the  site, 
f,e.,  some  30,000  m2 ,  has  been  designated  for  the  School' 
of  Economics. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  be  possible  to  meet  the  requirements 
i,e,,  an  actual  useful  area  of  some  9,000  m2,  of  the  Depavrt- 
ment  of  Zoology  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Some  space 
.remains  "in  reserve"  at  this  new  "university  centre  Althan- 
straBe"  for  the  construction  of  further  university  buildings, 
e,g,  for  biology,  in  particular  for  phytotomy  and  genetics. 
.The  costs  for  the  new  buildings  for  the  School  of  Economics 
-and  the  Department  of  Zoology  are  estimated  at  more  than 
Sch.  2,000  million, 

»■  *. 

Apart  from  the  above  mentioned  projects  there  are  further 
large-scale  projects  under  construction  in  the  region  of 
Vienna":  new  Buildings  for  departments  of  the  Technical 
University  of  Vienna  on  trfie  "Freihausgrunde" ,  the'  new  building 
for  £he  Faculty  of  Law  and  Political  .Science  bf  the  University 
of  Vienna  as. well  as  the  first  section  of  the'  construction 
work  on  the'  area  of  the  "Allgemeines  Kra'nkenhaus"  (Vienna's 
main  hospital)  -  (Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy), 

The  new  buildings  for  the  departments  of  mathematics  and 
physics  of  the  Technical  University  of  Vienna  will  be 
constructed  on  the  "Freihausgrunde".  These  buildings  are 
also  to  house  various  central  facilities  of- the  universities' 
(student  cafeterias  and  dining  halls,  premises  for  the  Austrian 
Student's  Union,  rooras  for  student  activities). 
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The  additional  area  available  upon  completion  of  the  new 
buildings  will  amount  to  some  25,000  m2* 

A  newapproach  has  been -empl oyed  for  the  FacuHy  of  Law  and 
Political  Science  of  the  University  of  Vienna.  Reading  and 
working  pla.ces  will  be  arranged  around  a  library  core  on 
each  floor,  separated  according  to  the  various  sections  or 
specific  fields  of  study,  to  give  students  immediate  access 
to  "the  book".  The  new  building  is  designed  for  a  total  of 
some  4,000  students  and  will  house  all  the  departments  of 
law.  The  building  is  under  construction  and  will  offer  some 
15,000  m2  of  actual  useful  area  upojn  its  completion. 

As  new  hospital  buildings  are  under  construction  at  a 
different  site,  the  area  of  the  "Allgemeines  Krankenhaus" 
as  well  as  the  foif^mer  sports  groun'ds  of  the  University 
have  been  envisaged  for  the  extension  of  t^e  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  Universi 
of  Vienna.  The  general  plan^for  this  area^  exists  already  and 
the  detailed  blueprints  for  the  first  and  "second  building 
sections  are  -in  pre'paration .  The  first  twktniilding  sections 
shall  provide  the  urgently  needed  space  foKtHe  Departments 
of  Chemistry,  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  and''^so\e  pre-clinica 
Departments  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Detai  V^d\l  ans  haVe 
not  been  completed  so  far;  thus  no  exact  data  c\n  \e  given 
on  the  extent  of  the  useful  area  to  be  created.  It  \s  certain 
however ,^tliat  the  two  building  sections  in  quesliop  \vin 
produce  a  useful  area  of  about  50,00*0  m2. 
J  ^ 

*A  further  building  for  the  Faculty  of  Technology  and  Natural 
Sciences  is  being  added    to  the  new  buildings  of  the  Litiz 
School  of  Economics  and  Social  Sciences.  Apart  from  tKe 
Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physi cs, thi s  , bull  ding  is  to 
temporarily  house  some  other  departments  of  this  Faculty, 
which  do  not  need  laboratories.  The  actual  useful  area  of 
thi"^  building  amounts  ;to  some  9^000  m2. 

■-, ' .  '■  \ - , 
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Constructij)n  work  on  new  buildings  for  the  Faculty' of  Arts 
and  Sciences  (with^the  exception  of  the  Departments  oV^-s.^__ 
Mathematics,  Physics  and  Astronomy)  will  soon  be  started 
on  the  area  of  the  old  University-Sports-Grounds  in  Innsbruck 
Upon  completion  of  these  buildings,  the  University  will 
dispose  of  some  20^000  to  25,000  m2  of  actual  usefuJ  area. 
New  buildihgs  are  also  planned  for  the  De^jartments  of 
Mathematics,  Physics  and  Astronomy  next  to  the  buildin-gs 
of  the  Faculty  of  Civil-  Engineering  and  Architecture; 
construction  work  is  to  be  started  within  the  near  future. 

As  the  submission  of  competitive  building  projects  for  the 
new  premises  of  the  Faculty  of  y\rts  and  Sciences  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Salzburg  has  been  terminated,  planning  activities 
may  proceed  here, 'as  well. 

As  it  is  extremely  difficu'lt  to  fit  the  projected  bu'ildings 
into  the  surr;oun'ding  .1  andscape,  planning  will  probably  take 
a  fairly  long  time.  The  project  will  -be  realized  in  several 
stages.  The  scope  of  the  individual  building ^sections  is  • 
still  unknown. 

A  new  building  is  under  con.struction  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  which  comprises  an  actual  useful  area  of  some  12.000  m2, 
and  is  to  replace  the  former  "Altes  Borromaum".  Initially 
it  will  have  to  house  departments  of  both  the  University 
and  the  Academy  of  Music.  Building  operati ons' are  extremely 
difficult,  as  unrfer  the  Act  on  the*  Preserva^iti on  of  Ancient 
Buildings  the  facade  of  the  "Altes  Borromaum"  must  be 
preserved  and/included  in  the  new  facade  and  the  external 
design  of. the  building  must  fit  into  the  old  City  of  Salzburg. 


dlZ 


Suitable  building  sites  in  Vienna 

In;1971  the  Austri^an  Institute  ^for  Town  and  Country  Planning 
(Instltut  fur  Raumpletnung)  Was  ins'tructed  by  the  Federal 
Ministry  of^Science  and  Research  to  conduct  a  survey  of 
further  pos.sible  sites  for  university  buildings  for  all 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  area  af  Vienna. 
The  primary  aim  of  .this  survey  was  to  collect  da-ta  .and  to 
show  ways  of  ^JetermiTiing  and  meeting  future  requirements 
"of  space  b,oth^with  respect  to  quantity  and, quality,  i.e./ 
how  to  choose  'sites  or  combinations  af  sites.  At  the  same 
time  a  catalogue  of  possible  sites  for  university  buildings 
was^to  be  compiled  for  the  area  of  Vienna*  Other  tasks  of  thi 
-survey  were  to  establ  i  sh*  cri  teri  a  for  the  assessment  of 
possibilities,  to  show  bas  i  c -requi  renients  for  the  use  of 
envisaged  sites  and  to  indicate  any  addi t ionaV^measures 
which  might  prove  necessary.  Upon  termination  of  the  survey 
the  Austrian  Institute  for  Town  and  Country  planning  will 
have  to  concentrate  its  endeavours  -  in  permanent  cooperation 
^with  the'  deci s4on-making  and  other  -pertinent  bodies  -  on 
pointing  out  the  optimal  site(s)  or  the  optimal  combination  (s 
of  sites  from  among  the  available  sites. 

**The  survey  "Ba§ic  data  on  suitable  site^  for  university 

buildings  in  Vienna"  ("Grundlagen  zur  Standortf rage  der 

Wiener  HochschuVen" )  was  completed  in  1973, *and  the  results 

obtained  were  submitted  to  the  competent  authorities  an( 

to  the  universities.  The  survey  of  the  Austrian  InstitutSj^ 
ft  * 
of  Town  and  Country  Planning  is  still  under  discussion; 

the  individual  authorities  concerned  have  not  yet  made  any 

final  decision  on  the  future  site(s)  or  combination  (s)  of 

sitesfor  university  buildings.  This  is  not  surprising  as 

the  establishment  of  an  important  institution  such  as  a 

university,  is  bound  to  affect  many  important  functioned 

areas  of  the  fown.  It  changes  the  image  of  indivldiial  parts 

of  ttie  town  and  essentially  affects  the  growth       the 'town 

and  its  surroundings.  A  d^srcision  can  thus  only  be  made  after 

a , thorough' investigation  and  discussion  of  all  the  complex 

probl  involved. 
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As  to.  the  contents  of  the  survey  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  planning  procedures  are  extremely  difficult  in  view 
of  uncertain  forecasts.  The  values  given  correspond  to 
future  developments  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  present  ^ 
state  of  information  anxl  planning.  These  developments, 
however,  depend  on  circumstances  for  which  long-term 
forecasts  cannot  be  made  and  which  cannot  be  influenced. 
Such  influences  are,  e.g.,  the  general  state  of  the  economy 
and  its  impact  on  the  demand  for  university  graduates, 
-changes  in  the  organization  and  methods  used  in  the  fields 
of  education,  or  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  home 
countries  of  foreign  students.  Any  forecasts  as  to  future 
requirements  are,  thus,  based  on  assumptions.  The  higher 
the  number  of  assumptions  and  the  further  they  reach  into  t 
future,  tl\e  lower  their  degree  of»  certainty. 

Yet  we  need  long-term  planning;  decisions  must  be  made 
today  which  should  be  "correct"  also  in  the  long  run 
*   The  only  way  out  of  this  dilemma,  is  an  adjustable, 


plan  with  a  lot  of  leeway  for  planning. 

The  result  of  the  Institute's  investigations  can  be 
summarized  as  .follows; 

-  the  extension  scheme  must  allow  for  the  best  possible 
use  of  all  the  existing  university  sites  and  facilities; 

-  the  extension  scheme  must  ensure  a  maximum  degree, of 
f 1 exi  bi 1 1 ty ; 

-  the  tendency  towards  a  scattering  of  university  sites 
must  be  counteracted; 

-  the  most  favourable  extension  scheme  for  Vienna  is  a 
"university  axis"  comprising  at  least  one  area  with  a 
concentration  of  university  buildings  and  if  possible 
several  supplementary  areas;  j 

-  said  area  with^a  concentration  of  university  facilities 
should  be  further  developed  as  a  "mul ti -f acul ty "  site; 
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-  4.  "university  axis"  should  best  be  developed  along  an 
underground  line  connecting  the  several  sites  of 
university  facilities  with  each  other  and  with  the  city; 
optimal  connections  with  the  surroundings  of  the  town 
should  be  guaranteed  as  well. 

For  the  investigation  of  possible  sites  three  conditions 
were  considered  decisive: 

-  short  term  availability;  , 

-  access  to  public  transport; 

-  satisfactory  size  of  th6  area. 

A  total  of  29  areas,  i.e.-.  12  sites  suitable  for  a  concen- 
tration of  buildings  and  17  supplementary  sites  met  all  three 
conditions. 

Six  areas  can  be  Integrated  into  an  "axis  system";  one  of 
these  areas  permits  developments  along  two  different  axes. 
Seven  possible  schemes  of  development  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  working  out  a  general  plan  for  the 
location  of  university  buildings;  a  university  axis  comprising 
at  least  one  ^rea  with  a  concentration  of  facilities  and.  if 
possible,  several  supplementary  areas,  Is  jnost  favourable 
for  Vienna. 

Considering  all  the  above  mentioned . criteria .  the  Austrian 
Institute  for  Town  and  Country  Planning  has  eventually  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  five  of  the  seven  possible  develop-- 
ment  schemes  must  be  thoroughly  checked  l)efor'e  making  a 
filial  decision. 

»• 

The  actual  decision  making  process  has  Hot  yet  been  completed? 
It  has.  however,  become  obvious  that  only  two  of  the  remaining 
five  possible  sites  for  future  university  buildings  come  into 
question,  namely  a  site  In  the  south  and  a  site  in  the  north 
each  of  Vienna, 
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2,10,3    Scientific  libraries 


^  About  50  large  and  medium-sized  scientific  libraries  as 

well  as  a  great  number  of  s^maller  library  facilities  with 
a  total  of  more  than  18  million  volumes  are  administered  by 
the  Federal  and  Provincial  governments.  Among  the  most 
important  are  the  Austrian  National  Library,  the  libraries 
of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the  "Study 
Library  Linz",  all  of  which  are  administered  by  the  Federal 
Ministry  of  Science  and  Research. 


The  steadily  increasing  production  of  Uteraturei  the  rising 
number  of  students  ar>d  scientifically  active  persons  and  the 
need  for  faster  access  to  Information,  raises  the  demands  on 
the  libraries,  which  can  be  met  only  by  a  closer  cooperation 
among  libraries,  particularly  in  the  realm  of  higher  education 


This  cooperation  is  effected,  above  all,  through  coordination 
(mutual  arrangements  concerning  extension  and  development «of 
,  librar*ies,  mutual  information  on  library  holding?  as  well  as 
provisions  for  improved  library  use)  at  the  individual 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  This  is  a  preliminary  step 
toward  an  integrated  library  system  (uniform  and  joint 
library  administration),  which  is  to^ replace  the  present 
uncoordinated  system  of  parallel  libraries  at  institutions 
of  higher  learning  and  departments.  (1) 


(1)    Compare  Deutsche  Forschungsgemeinschaf t:  Empfehlungen 
flir  die  Zusammenarbei t  zwischen  Hochschul bibl  iotheken 
und  Institutsbibl4otheken,  Bonn  1970;  Osterreichi sches 
Institut  flir  Bibl  iotheksforschung ,  Dokumentations-  und 
Informationswesen,  Untersuchung  der  Bibl iotheksstruktur 
an  Deutschen  Hochschulen,  Vienna  1972; 
Vom  Strukturwandel  deutscher  Hochschulbibliotheken.  Ed. 
W.  Haenischvand  CI.  Kbttelwesch,  Frankfurt/M.  1973 
(ZfBuB.  SH  14); 
\'      Bibliotheksplan  1973.  Berlin  1973; 

Arbeitsgruppe  Bibliotheksplan  Baden-WUrttemberg. 
\  Gesamtplan  fUr  das  wissenschaftl iche  Bi b1 iothekswesen . 
\Vol.l.  2nd  ed,  Pullach  near  Munich,  1973; 
Bpberg,  Gisela  and  Kirsten  Ebeling:  Organisationsreform 
ddr  Hochschulbibl iothek.  A  bibliography. 
Pullach  near  Munich,  1974.     '  ' 
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One  of  the  aims  of  the  University  Organization  Act  of  1955 
was  to  oblige  the  directors  of  the  libraries  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning  to  reach  agreements  with  the  heads  of  the 
teaching  and  research  institutions  on  the  acquisition  of 
literature;  furthermore,  they  were  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  of  cataloguing  and  making  available  the  entire 
scientific  university  literature.  The  library  directors  were 
placed  directly  under  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Education 
(now,  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research);  the  aim 
was  to  "make  possible  an  acqu i s i ti on'  pol i cy  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  a  changing  will  of  the  majority  and  particular 
interests  and  is  oriented  toward  a  systematic  extension  of 
holdings  and  a  completion  of  the  collections  in  various 
fields".  (1) 

As  the  library  directors  are  not  directly /responsiI>le  to 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  they  were  nat  able  in 
all  cases  to  sufficiently  comply  with  their  legal  responsi- 
bilities for  the  entire  library  system  in  the  realm  of 
higher  education! 

'  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  diffictrii  to  coordinate  the 
acquisition  policy,-  as  it  was  onerKQOt  possible  to  establish 
the  necessary  contacts  with  the  co^n^ei^334;^  academic  authori- 
ties and  heads  of  the  teaching  and  research  institutions. 
On  the  other  hand,  problems  arose  with  respect  to^  central 
cataloguization  and  library  administration,  as  many  depart- 
ments had  t\o  expert  library  personnel;  in  those  cases  where 
such  personnel  was  available  it  was  placed  not  und.er  the 
library  direct^  but  under  the  head  of  the  respective 
teaching  and  research  institution.  In  some  cases  this  led 
not  only  to  an  estrarigement  between  the  libraries  of  insti- 
tutions  of  higher  learning  and  other  teaching  and  research 
institutions,  but  also  to  a  misplacement  of  manpower. 


(1)    Compare  Otruba,  Ludwig;  Aspekte  der  Hochschul reform. 
Graz  1970,  p.  39  (Grazer  rechts-  u.  staatswiss. 
Studien.  24)  * 
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Establishment  of  coordinated  library  systems 
in  the  realm  of  tertiary  education 

Following  talks  between  university  and  library  representatives 
on  possibilities  for  an  improved  cooperation,  the  competent 
Ministry  suggested  in  1970  the  following  measures: 

a)  exchange  of  information  among  the  various  library 
facilities  within  an  institution  of  higher  learning, 

in  particular  mutual  exchange  of  standardized  index  cards 
("international  farmat");  as  a  prerequisite,  short-term 
training  of  department  personnel   in  library  work  if  no 
^^^-li-brary  experts  are  available; 

b)  avoidance  of  unnecessary  duplication  in  acquisition,  in 
particular  in  cases  of  expensive  works,  subscriptions 
to^^j^-TOdi cal  s  and  serials; 

.c)    liberal  ac^ss  to  the  library  holdings  at  all  existing 
facilities,  if  necessary  via  the  main  H^&rary,  but 
without  interference  with  the  primary  task  of  research 
and  teaching; 

d)  sufficient  number  of  trained  librarians  at  all  library 
facilities,  who  should  be  exclusively  engaged  in  library 

V.  work;. 

e)  supervision  of  librar'y  standardization^  and  counselling, 
rendered"  to  -  the  dep'artmen^ts  by  the  director  of  the 
library  of  the  institution  of  higher  learning,  ,who  may 
submi  t'  suggestions  on  the  improvement  o-Kthe  library 

\ system  to  the  competent  academic  authorities; 

f)  transfer  of  older  volumes  tha,t>r^no  longer  of  topical 
interest  to  the  main  library; 
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g)    reactivation  of  the  library  commissions,  unless  such 

commissions  already  exist,  with  the  aim  of  establ ishin?^^ 
the  required  contacts  within  the  library  system  of 
Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Some  of  these  measures  have  already  been  'carried  out. 

Furthermoj^e,  a  concentration  of  libraries  of  related  ^ 
teach uvg- a-nd  research  institutions  was  suggested.  These 
recommendations  have  been  or  are  being  realized  at  the 
following  institutions: 

Services  to  the  university  departments  are  extended  by  the  " 
University  Library  of  Graz  (already  47  departments),  the  ■ 
University  Library  of  Vienna  (at  present  30  departments), 
and  the  University  Library  of  Salzburg  (10  departments) .  \^ 
The  number  of  i/aiversity  departments  to  which  library  services 
are'  rendered  is  steadily  increasing.^ 

In  Innsbruck  a  centralized  library  system,  was  established 
for  the  Faculty  of  Civil  Engineering  and  A^r^hitecture ,  the 
Faculty  of  Theology,  the  Faculty  of  Law,  an^the  Faculty  of 
^Medicine;  a  concentration  of  smaller  library  i>nits  of  the 
Faculty^of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  been  initiatedi^ 

.  At  the,  Linz  School  of  Economics  and  So (yTliT Sciences^ the 
concerytration- of  all  departmental  libraries  into  12  special- 

*  ized  ^libraries  is  envisaged;  6  of  them  have  already  been 
esta|ilished.  .         .  • 

At  the^  Klagenfurt  School  of  Educational  Sciences  a  pilot- 
project  concer^-ng  an  integrated  library  system  is  being 
cari'ied  out. 

At  the  other  ins.ti  tutions  of  higher  learning  attempts  are 
'  being  made  to  concentrate  subject-related  departmental 
'libraries  into  specialized  libraries,  such  as  the  central 
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library  of  the  Depa,rtments  of  Physics  of  the  University  of 
Vienna,  whic+i  has  existed  for  several  years,  and  the 
chemical  central  library  of  the  Technical  University  of 
Vienna,  which  was  established  in  1972- 

Improvement  of  the  space  situation 

'  The  space    available  to  the  library  largely  determines  the 
work  and  the  quality  of  the  services,  rendered- 

Ihus,  in  1972  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and/ Research 
.decided  that  library  experts  be  consulted  whjgn  new  libraries 
are  built  and  existing  ones  are  altered  or  extei/ded.  This 
is  the  only  guarantee  for  a  functional  approaci/  to  library 
planning  based  on  a  detailed  knowledge  of  lib/ary  operation- 

At  present,  13  libraries  or-library  facilities  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  are  under  construction;  24  are  in 
the  planning  stage,  including  an  underground  book  depot 
of  the  Austrian  National  Library,  which  js  to  store  out- 
dated literature  from  the  overcrowde'd  Federal  libraVies 
in  Vienna; 

Analysis  of  the  present  situation 

As  a  prere^qui  si  te  for  comprehensive  planning  activities, 

an  analysis  of  the  situation  was  carried  out  in  1971* 

The  following  libraries  were  included  in  this  investigation: 

-  university  *1  ibraries; 

-  libraries  of  other  degree-granting  Institutions  of  higher 
learnvng,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  art  schools; 

-"/other  library  facilities  in  the  realm  of  higher  education; 

-  collection  of  printed  publications  at  the  Austrian  National 
Library  (1); 


(1)  The  inclusion  of  the  collection  of-printed  publications 
at  the  Austrian  National  Library  in  this  statistical 
inquiry,  which  concerns  primarily  universities,  and  in 
this  Report  seems  justifi'ed  on  the  grounds  that  the 
above  collection  is  predominantly  used  by  students  of 
the'Vienna  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
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-    Study  Library  Linz  (1). 

Not  included  were  the  museum  libraries,  the  library  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  as  well  as  libraries  of  scientific 
.institutions,  even  though  these  predominantly  serve  the 
^purpose  of  scientific  research.  (^2) 

Tables  1  to  3  give  a  survey  on  the  period  under  discussion 
with  respect  to  library  holdings,  regularly  kept  periodicals, 
new  additions,  expenditures  for  new  acquisitions,  personnel 
(broken  down  according  to- trained  library  staff  and  other 
personnel)  in  the  entire  fi-eld  of  higher  education. 

A  total  of  735  departments  were  analyzed,  including  the 
libraries  of  the  Faculty  of  theology  and  Law  and  Political 
Science  and  the  central  library  of  the  Departments  of  Physics 
of  the  University  of  Vienna;  not  included,  however,  was  the 
library  of  the  Faculty  of  Civil  Engineer^ing  and^  Arc^hi  tecture. 
of  the  University  of  Innsbruck,  v/hich  consTitutes  a  p>art~oT 
the  University  Library  of  Innsbruck,  nor  the  Klagenfurt 
School  of  Educational  Sciences,  at  which  there  are  ^no  depart- 
mental libraries.  Of  these  735  departments,  619  do  have 
library  facilities.  Among  those  that  have  no  1 i brary  f acij  i ^i 
(116)  are  mainly  those  departments  tha^t  are  serviced  by  ojie 
of  the  above  mentioned  Faculties  or  central  libraries.  The 
departmental  libraries  covered  by  the  analysis  differ  in  size 
and  importance;  they  range  from  small  reference  units  for  the 
department .  head  and  his  staff  to  major  specialized  libraries-, 
which,  at  least  in  part,  also  render  services  to  the  students 


(1)  This  library  was  included  in  this  Report  for  reasons  . 
as  stated  in  footnote  (1)  previous  page. 

(2)  The  "Handbuch  Dsterrei chi scher  Bibl iothekare",  part  I, 
Vienna,  Dsterrei chi sche  Nati onal bi bl iothek  1971, 
contains  a  list  of  all  scientific  libraries  in'  Austria, 
including  also  major  librari^es  outside  the  direct 
competence  of  the  Federal  .Mfnistry  of  Science  and 

^Research,  such'  as  the  ministerial  libraries,  provincial 
libraries,  the  libraries  of  bodies  Incorporated  under  ~ 
^    public  law  as  well  as  the  big  scientific  private 
1 ifararies. 
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Table  17:    Additions  in 

1971 

main 

1 ibrary 

total 

1 ibraries 

faci 1 i  ties 

Austrian  National  Library 

41,237 

- 

41,237 

University  of  Vienna 

27,037 

81,410 

108,447 

Technical  University  of  Vienna 

6,777 

7,650 

14,427 

Vienna  School  of  Economics 

3,496 

6.358 

,  o  *J  H 

Vienna  School  of  Agriculture 

1    RQ 1 

1  ,  O  ^  1 

Vienna  School  of  Veterinary 

Medicine 

•  797 

1,001 

1,798 

Vienna  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

974 

974 

Vienna  School  of  Music  and 

Dramatic  Art 

-  1,047 

1,047 

Vienna  School  of  Applied  Art 

373 

373 

University  of  Graz 

25,930 

26,954 

52,884 

Technical  University  of  Graz 

2,912 

5,994 

8,906 

Graz-'School  of  Music  "and 

Dramatic  Art 

505 

- 

505 

University  of  Innsbruck 

21,626 

29,80^ 

51,429 

University- of  Salzburg  " 

9,789 

49 . 722 

Mozar  i^eum 

2 , Odd 

Study  Library  Linz 

(3,500) 

(3,500) 

Linz  School  of  Economics  and 

Social  Sciences 

-  4,655 

17,780 

22,415 

Klagenfurt  School  of  Educational 

Scj-ences^^^^^i-  

'/ 

2,688 

2,688 

Leoben  Sctunrl  of  Mining  and 

Metal  1 urgy 

1,300 

997 

2,297 

Total 

158,579 

229,875 

388,454 

(  )  estimated 
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Table  18:    Library  holdings  in 

1971  ^ 

-- 

■ 

main 

1 ibrary 

total 

• 

1 ibraries 

f  aci  l.i  ti  es 

Austrian  National  Library 

« 

2,064,08a 

- 

2,064,089 

University  of  Vienna 

1.712.627 

■  1,715,433 

3,428.060 

icv«iiiiiLai  university  or 

Vienna 

338.694 

164,130 

502,824 

Vienna  School  of  Economics, 

170,270  ' 

110,358 

280,628 

Vienna  School  of  Agriculture 

132,370 

75 ,487 

207 .857 

Vienna  School  of  Veterinary 

Medicine 

48,555 

26,824 

75,379 

Vienna  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

59,752 

59,752 

Vienna  School  of  Music  and 

Dramatic  Art*' 

66,329 

- 

66,329 

Vienna  Sdhool  of  Applied  Art 

10,245 

10,245 

University  of  Graz 

755,935 

548.849 

1,304,784 

Technical  University  of  Graz 

104,289 

101,726 

206,015 

Graz  School  of  Music  and 

-* 

Dramatic  Art 

17,215 

*• 

17,215 

University  of  Innsbruck 

758,083 

489,887 

1,247,970 

Universitv  of  ^alyhnv^n 

JUO , COO 

335,087 

641,345 

Mozarteum 

^  35,232 

S"!  .232 

Study  Library  Linz 

(181,857) 

6 

(181 ,857) 

Linz  ocnool  ot  economics  and 

Social  Sciences 

66.515 

89,496 

156,011 

Kl agenfurt  School  of 

Educational  Sciences    —  — 

172,404 

172,404 

Leoben  School  of  Mining  and 

t, 

Metal  1 urgy 

/  81,247 

34,499 

\  115.746 

Total 

7,081.966  * 

3,691,776 

10,773,742 

(  )  • estimated 
+      losses  included 


ERIC 
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Table  19: 


Library  holdings,  additional  expenditures  on 

nev/  acquisitions  in  the  years  196R-1971>  personnel 


total  (1) 


libraries 
of  ' 

1  n  s  t  i  t  u  t  i,o  n  s 
of  1 igher 
learn ing 


^  other 
1 ibrary 
facil i  ties 


ratio  libraries 
of  "institutions 
of  higher 
lea  rn ing 
to 

other  library 
facil ities 


(2) 


holdings  1968 


holdings  1971 

additions  . 
1969-1971 

current 
periodi  cal s 

expenditure  for 
new  acquisitions: 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

personnel  (4) 
1  ibra'ni'ans 
non-1 ibra  rians 
total 


not 

establ ished 
10.773,742 

not 

establ  Is'hod 


55,734 


55,632,592 
60,042,821 
70,125,419 
78,702,380 


approx. 
3,900,000 

4,474,843 

approx. 
600,000 


17,971 


321.5 
6ia:,8 
932.3 


14,950,057 
15,928,346 
16*268,829 
17,880,217 


164 

150.4 

314.4 


approx. 
2,390,000 

3,691,776 

approx. 
1,300,000 


24., 530 


33,778,652 
37,732,255 
46,364,720 
52,675,974 


61 
372.3 
433.3 


1:0.6 
1:0.8 
1:2.16 
1:1.36 

V 

h  :^.26 

1:2.^5 
1:2. 


1:0.37 
1:2.4 

1:2.06 


(1)  Collection  of  printed  publications  at  the^Austrian  National 
Library,  libraries  of  institutions  of  liglier  learning 
(including  the  libraries  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
art  schools),  other  library  facilities  at  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  the  Study  Library  Linz 

(2)  Without  the  Klagenfurt  School  of  Educational  Sciences 

(3)  Including  free  copies  of  works  published  or  printed  in  Austria 

(4)  Decimal  numbers  arc  caused  by  part-time  personnel 


A  comparison  between  ttt»e  libraries  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  other  library  facilities  at  universities 
reveals  that  the  11brarie;S  of  institutions  of  higher  learning 
increasingly  lag  behind  in \ew  acquisitions  and  '1;^he  funds, 
available  for  them.  This  need  not  necessarily  be  regarded 
as  a  disadvantage.  The  necessity  of  a  rapid  and  comp^lete 
supply  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  with  topical 
research  literature  will  probably  shift  the  emphasis  toward 
research-related  libraries,  whereas  the  libraries  of  the^ 
universities  themselves  will  take  over  mainly  central  and 
coordinating  tasks.  Prerequisites,  however,  would  be: 
centralization  of  . smaller  units  into  efficient,  larger 
libraries  or,  if  not  enough  space  is  available,  at  least 
.  into  administrative  units,  a  proper  library  service  and  a 
central  record  of  a-vailable  literature* 
« 

A  further  problem  is  the  recruitment  of  personnel  for  « 
numerous  departmental  libraries^  order  to  guarantee  a 
smoothly  functioning  library  service  and  cataloguization. 

.^Tables  17  -  19  show  that  in  1971  at  Faculty  and  departmental 
^libraries  there  were  only  61  librarians  for  a  total  of 
3.5  million  volumes,  24,530  periodicals  and  an  average  of 
400,000  additional  volumes  per  year.   (Those  librarians  are 
mainly  employed  at  the  Faculty  and  central  libraries  as  well 
as  at  a  few  of  the  major  departmental  libraries).  Most  of 
the  departmental  libraries,  however,  are  administered  by 
persons  who  are  not  professionally  trained  librerians. 
Among  them  there  are  university  assistants, 'who  are  thus 
prevented  from  fulfilling  their  primary  tasks  in  research  and 
teaching,  as  well  as  administrative  and  auxiliary  personnel. 
This  situation  was  remedied,  at  least  to  ascertain  extent, 
by  crash  courses  in  1 ibrarianship,  arranged  by  the  libraries 

*of  «thG  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  such  persons. 
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The  investigations  covered  not  only  th^^bove-mentioned 
problems  (holdings,  additions,  cj^ata  on  new  acquisitions 
and  personnel),  but  also  questions  suqh  is  the^'pl  acenient 
of  the  collections  in  reading  rooms,  workrooms  or  storage 
rooms,  exchange,  records  (-number  and  type  of  catalogues, 
cataloguization  rules,  recording  of  fields  of  special  i zation > 
classification,  documentation),  use  of  the  library  (borrowing, 
open-shelf  s^ystem,  opening  hours,  reading  places),  organi- 
zation and  planning. 

The  findings  of  the  investigation  will  serve,  as  bases  for 
^investigation  into  weak  points; 

examination  of  the  working  process  from  the  viewpoint 
of  business  management; 
library  user  analyses; 
-    improvements  of  the  library  facilities,  mainly*  at  jthe 
lar^e  libraries;  and 
planning  of  coordination  measures. 

Table  20  lists  the  funds  made  available  to  the  entire 
library  system  in  1971  an(J  gives  the  ratio  between  the 
funds  made  available  for  main  library  and  those  for  other 
library  facilities.  The  desired  intramural  and,  if  possible, 
extramural  cooperatioti  and  coordination  as  concerns  tfie 
selection  of  books,  the  creation  of  central  records  andthe 
rationalization  of  the  library  operation,  will  most  likely 
bring  about  major  relative  savings  over  a  longer  period  of 
time.  These  measures  can  be  implemented  only  gradually  and 
will  require  an  adequate  increase  in  the. number  of  .quali- 
fied library  personnel,  a  generous  improvement  in  the  space 
situation,  and  the  extensive  use  of  modern  technical 
resources.  For  the  extension-  and  the  reform  of  scientific 
libraries  further  substantial   increases  in  funds  will  be 
required,  especially  for  a  transitional  period  of  several 
years.  This  is  even  more  true  since  the  book  prices  harve 
gone  up  considerably  in  recent  years. 
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The  material  expenses  for  scientific  libraries  (Austrian 
National  Library^  universi'ty  libraries,  main  libraries  of 
other 'degree-granting  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
Study  Library  Linz)  more  t'han  doubled  between  1971 
(Sch.  25  million)  and  1974  '(Sch^  64. 5  million).  Not 
included  in  these  figures  \tej>^the  other  library  facili- 
ties for  degree-granting  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  the  libraries  of  th,e^Academy  o^  Fine  Arts  and  the 
art  schools,  since  they  are  financed  through  university 
loans. 


1 


1  / 


o 
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Table  20:    Funds^made  available  in  1971 


**  * 

m  ^  1  n 

- 

1 1  bra  ry 

to  ta  1 

1 i  brari  es 

f a  ci 1 i  ti  es 

Sch, 

- 

Sch. 

Sch. 

<> 

- 

AMStrian  National  Library 

5,673,198  . 

5,673,198 

-  University  of  Vienna 

4,022,213 

14,892,394 

18  .914.607 

Technical  University  of 

Vienna 

' 1,851,291' 

3,074,288 

4,925,579 

Vienna  School  of  Economics 

447,756 

1  ,  960  .475 

2  .408.231 

Vienna  School  of  Agricult, 

446,682 

1  ,371  ,  1U2 

Vienna  School  of  Veteri- 

nary Medicine 

239,772 

603,222 

842',  994. 

Vienna  Academy  of  Fine  Arts^  219,874 

219,874 

Vienna  School  of  Music  and 

Drama ti  c.  Art 

85,722 

85,722- 

Vienna  School  of  Applied 

Art 

156,050 

156  050 

University  of  Graz 

3,032,166 

74O6I *993 

10  0Q4  1 

x\j  f\j  jH  f  X  Dj 

Technical  University  ~of  ~ 

Graz 

6^5,41-4 

2,220,159 

.'2.845,573 

Graz  School  of  Music 

and  Dramatic  Art 

321,976 

- 

)321",976 

University  of  Innsbruck 

3,4)-4,913 

8,096,104 

m(,571,017 

UniversTty  of  Salzburg 

1,512,041 

10,494.735 

l?loOfi  77fi  ■ 

Mozarteum 

(340,000) 

(340 ,000) 

Study  L1b;>:^arj^  Linz 

■  (800,000) 

(800,000) 

Linz  School  of  Economics 

and  Social  Sciences 

1,699,997 

2,925,514 

4,625,511 

K^^agenfurt  School  of 

• 

Educational  Sciences 

549,369' 

549,369 

Leoben  School  of  Mining 

and  Metallurgy 

527,972 

422,670 

^  95.0,642 

Total 


(  .)  estimated 
f 


26,026,406      52,675,974  78,702,380 
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2.10.4    Electroni c, data  processing 

For  several  years  electi^onic  d^ita  processirrg  has  been  used 
at  degree-granting  institutions  of  higher  learning  for 
specific  teaching  and  research  tasks.  For  some  time  EDP 
has  also  been  applied  to-  special  field's  of  university 
adrfiini stration,  such  as  the  registration  and  immatri culation 
of  students  or  the  storage  of  examination  data.  The  .caldu- 
lating  time  of  all  university  computing  centres  in  Austria 
«is  divided  up  among  the  three  main  fields  of  application, 
i-e.,  research,  teaching  and  administration,  approximately 
70  ;  20  :   10  percent,  respectively. 

An  evaluation  of  EDP  in  the  scienti f ic-atademic  realm  must 
always  start  from  the  fact  that  the  function  and  structure 
of  scientific  computing  centres  di ffer  essentially  from  the 
function  and  structure  of  purely  administrative  or  commercial 
ones.  Characteristics  of  scientific  computing  centres  are: 

1*    The  computing  intensity  generally  surpasses  the  data 
input  and  output  intensities  (as  opposed  to  administra- 
tive and  com^Tie>^ial  computing  centres  where  the  data 
structure  and  th^e  great  number  of  individual  data'  to  be 
processed  play  a  bigger  role  than  does  the  complexity 
of  internal  computing  operations,  which  can  usually^^  be  . 
reduced  to  the  four  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic) 

2.,    As  a  rule  (to  which  there  are  only  a'few  exceptions) 
.  the  users  in  the  scientific  realm  elaborate  and  code 
their  programmes  themselves.  \ 

! 

Situation  in  1970  *  ; 

In  Austria,  the  first  major  computers  were  installed  at  the 
beginning  of  the'1960's  (1961:  University  of.Vifsnna:  Datatron 
(Burroughs);  1964:  Technical  University  of  Vienna:  IBM  7040). 
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These  two  computers  were  the  biggest  computer  installations 
in  the  scientific-academic  realm 'until  the  end  of  the  1960's. 
In  addition,  up  to  1970  several  small-' or  medium-sized  conr-  ' 
puters  v/ere  installed^at  various  universities,  such^as  the 
♦  Hedizincornputer  Vienna  (IBM  360/30)  and  installations  at 
the  Vienna,  School  of  Economic5:5;^^eoben'' School  of  Min/ng  and 
Metallurgy,  Linz  School  of  EcononH cs  .and  Social  Sciences 
(an  IBM  1130  each).,  Vienna  School  of  Agri'culture  (IBM  6.50). 
In  Graz,  the  external  calculating  time  was  purchased  from 
the  computing  centre  Graz  (Kooperati ves  Institut),  consisting 
of  two  UiflVAC  installations.  Up  to  1970  a  ZUS.E  23  operated 
in  Innsbruck,  The  efficiency  of  the  individual  computers 
in  1970  was  as  fol lows : 

University  of  Vienna:  Technical  University  of  Vienna: 
Innsbruck:  Gr.a^^-Li rv^^(or  vSenna  School  of  Economics  and- 
Leoben  School  of  Mini ng  TnJ^Metal 1 urgy ,  respectively): 
Vienna  School  of  Agri  cul  ture  =  1,4  :  0,7  :^'l,.8  :,1,2*: 
.0.07  :  0,03, 

From  the  organizational  point  of  view,  the  period  up  to  1970 
was  characterized  by-  the  fact  that  the  universities  did  not  / 
have  their  own  J' ns t i tut i ona 1 i zed  computing  centres,  but  the 
scientific  departments  operated  the  computers  besides  fulfilli 
their  own  teaching  and  research  tasks.  Examples  are: 
University  of  Vienna:  Department  of  Statistics;  Technical 
University  of  Vienna:  Department  of  Numeric  Mathematics; 
Leoben:  Department  of  Deformation  Technology,  etc.  This 
organization  was  unsatisfactory,  since  the  pure  service 
functions  of  a  ^computing  centre  were  mixed  with  the  teaching, 
research  and  administrative  tasks  of  a  university  depaf^tment. 
Furthermore,  "^there  was  always  the  danger  -  as  the  OECD 
pointed  out  in  its  science  reviev/  -  that  the  users  who 
operated  theJr  own  computers  did  not  accord  equal  treatment 
to  outside  U5^ers, 
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1970  -  1974 

The*  most  important  measures  of  the  Federal  Ministry  of 
Science  and  Research,  newly  founded  in  1970,  for  the 
technical  and  organizational  improvement  .  s  ' 

.of    EOP     in  higher  education  were  the  following:^ 

1,  An  expert  committee,  consisting  of  eminent  EDP 
specialists  in  the  scientific  and  economic  fields,  was 
instituted  to  elaborate  medium-  and  long-term  plans,  and 
to  §ive  personal  advice  to  the  Federal  Minister. 

2.  For  the  f|rst  time  scientific  methods,  based  on  numerous 
.empiri cal -studies,  were  used  for  the  elaboration  of  a  medium- 
term  forecast  of  the  calculating  ti^ne  required  by  the  in- 

di  vidu^il,  untversi  ties.  The  most  important  finding  was  that 
the  calculating  demand  is  expected  to  increase  at  an  annual 
rate  of  40  to  §0  percent.  The  lower  limit  will  be  reached 
if  university  departpients  are  included  that  are  already^ 
""clients  of  the  com^jyting  centres.  The  upper  limit  will  be 
reached  if  one  talce/^  into  account  that  in  ,the  future 
computing  time  wil]  also  be  .required  by  departments  which 
have  not  used  PtfP'  to  de^te.  This  growth  rate  is  comparable 
to  the  growth  rates  recorded  in  other  -  countries  or  ^s 
even  exceeded  by  them  (eTg\  ,  Denmark,  Berlin,  etc,)* 
One  may  ass,ume  that  a  Computer  is  fully  utilized  if  it  operate 
6,000  hours  per^yean.  Th^us,  1971  was  the  las±  year  when  the 
available  calculating  capa'ci  1;^  was  just  sufficient 
for  the  Vie'nna  area./ In  Linz  a^nd  in  the  Graz  area  the 
situation  was  similar. ;jn  1971  the  capacity  available, in 
Innsbruck  wa.s  increased  by  the  installation  of  a  CDC  3300, 
which  :^n^^  help  to  meet  the"  demand  until  approximately  1975» 
.In  Styria  the  cal\cul  ating  time  rented  'from  the  computing 
centr4  of  Graz  had  to  be  increased  by  50  percent  in  .1973 
in  oi/der  to  somehow  meet  the  computing  demand.  Presently, 
Salzburg  and  Klagenfurt  do  not  have  their  own  computeVs. 

I,  ^ 

i  *  ^ 
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In  Salzburg  the  computing  demand  is  met  by  renting  calculating 
time  from  the  Provincial  Government  of  SaTzburg,  In  Klagen- 
furt  It  is  possible  for  the  Schbol  of  Educational  Science 
to  share  the  computer  installed  at  the  business  academy  of 
the  city*  The  computer  presently  installed  in  Linz  is  in 
any  case  too    small  -  thgre,  too,  use  is  made  of  external 
calculating  time,       ^  '  .  ^ 

3*^    A  further  immediate  measure  was  an  arrangement  among 
the  University  of  Vienna  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  Reactor 
Centre  of  Seibersdorf  and  the  Vienna  School  of  Agriculture, 
A  new  computer  (IBM  370/145)  was  installed  at  the  University 
of  Vienna  F'aculty  of  Medicine  for  specific  scientific  develop- 
ment projects*  The  former  computer  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
(IBM  360/30)  was  transferred  to  Seibersdorf  (Austrian  Study- 
Association  for  Nuclear  Energy  Ltd.)*  the  Seibersdorf  Com- 
puter (IBM  1130)'to  the  Vienna ' School  of  Agriculture, 
Thus  the  EDP  demand  of  ,  three  major  scien ti f i c  li nst i tu tions 
will  be  met  for  the  next  three  years  by  renting  one  neu 
computer,  only^  .  »  ^    '  ,       ,      '  \^ 

4.    The  certainly  most  important  measure*  in, the  period 
mentioned  above  was  the  'very  comprehensive  preparatory  work 
for^  the  ^es'tabl  i  shment  of  a  fcojnputer  network  in>the  area  of 
Vienna.  *  *         ^  ^ 

.5.     In  the  organizational  sectors  a  further  important  phase  ' 
of  concentration  took  place  in  the  scientific-academfc  realm. 
So-called  inter-Faculty  computing  centres  have  been> , gradual Ij^ 
established  at  all  Austrian  universities,  they  are  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  Academic  Sehate  and  are  in  charge 
of  all  university  affairs  concerning  the  a'ppl  icafion  and 
operation  of  EDP.  According  to  the  latest  bindings  in 
business  .administration  and  organizational  theory,  a  jcom-  , 
puting, centre  constitutes  an  undertaking  with  service  function 

should  have  an  optimal  management  and  provide  optimal 
services.  As  shown  by  experience,  thi  s^Mnstitutton-al  inde- 
pendence guarantees  the  individual  users  a  reasonable  and 
just  division  of  caVculating  time  and  helps  to  xiafify  the 
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often  difficult  question  of  priority.  Such  Inter-Faculty 
.computing  centres  consist  of  at  least  two  units:  one  unit 
is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  operation  (including 
^Servicing  the  hardv/are  and  software  or  system  programmes); 
th^  second  unit  provides  for  consultation  and  training  In 
programming  and  for  the  elaboration  of  highly  specialized 
user  programmes , 

Computer  network  in  the  Vienna  .^ea 

As  early  as  1971  serious'  bottlenecks  in  the  fields  of  EDP  . 
became'  recognizable  in  the  area  of  Vienna;  therefore 
preparatory  work  was  immediately  started  to  extend  the 
coriiputing  capacity.  Two  extreme  alternatives  were  under 
discussion: 

1,  A  gradual  extension  of  the  various  individual  computers 
installed  in  the  Vienna  area-  Advantage:  each  university 
would  have  its  own  computer-  Disadvantage;  the  rather  limited 
financial  means  would  be  split  up.  Certain  highly  specialized 
user  programiTies  (e.g.,  hig'h-energy  physics,  theoretical  and 
physical  chemistry, > etc. )  can: be  solved  only  by  very  large 
computers  tha^  have  an  'enormous  core-memory  capacity  and  a 
very  high;  irrternal  calculating  speed*.  Such  larg^-scale 
computers,  hov/ever,  .lie  in  a  financial  range  that  excludes. 

a  purely  decentralized  approach  from  the  very  beginning. 

2.  Concentration  on ^ i ns tal 1 i ng  one  large-scale  computer  and 
connecting  all  the  other  Vienna  universities  to  tha.t  com- 
puter by  mea^ns  of  terminals  and  data  teleprocessing  lines, 
Thi*s  plan  was  rejected  for  three  reasons:" 

the  technical  prerequisites  for  teleprocessing  are  still 
most  inadequate  in' Austria ;  , rel atively  few  experiences  have  • 
been  gained  with  wQtyior^k  operation;  possible  defects  in  the 
large-scale  computer ^would  endanger  the  entire  EDP  supply 
to  the  Vienna  i^nsti  tutions  of  higher  learning  at  one  blow. 
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After  lengthy  deliberations  the  expert  committee  therefore  , 
decided  for  a  comprOmi se; . namely  a  Jarge  sea  1 e  compute r  at 
the  Technical  University  of  Vienna  and  a  medium-sized 
computer  at  the  University  of  Vienrfti. 

These  two  computers  will  be  linked  with  each  other  by 
means  of  a  user-to-user  connection  to  form  a  network.  They 
will  operate  according  to  a  system  of  internal  load 
distribution,  i.e.,  the  user  does  not  know  as  a  rule  on 
which  of  the  two  computers  his  programme  is  being  procc-.sed. 
This  plan  is  optimal  also  insofar  as  most  users  in  the  e.fea 
of  Vienna  are  concentrated  at  the  two  universities  mentioned 
above,  which  creates  considerably  fewer  problems  concerning 
data  teleprocessing  lines.  The  Vienna  area  comprises  altogethe 
more  than  50  percent  of  all  Austrian  students  as  well  as 
about  50  percent  of  all,  the  chairs,  professors  and  assistants 
of  all  Austrian  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  computer/ 
network  will  start  operation  in  the  course  of  the  next  year. 
Roughly  speaking,  50  percent  of  ths  EDP  demand  in  the 
scientific-academic  field  will  thus  be  met  for  the  next  few  ^ 
years.  A  later  extension  of  the  capacity  of  the  computed 
network  is, possible  and  planned. 

The  efficiency  of  the  computer  network  is  about  10  times 
as  high  as  that. of  the  present  computer  installation  at 
the  University  of  Vienna. 

From  the  procedural  aspect,  this  project  is  exemplary  for 
any  further  EDP  planning  in  ttie  scientific-academic  realm. 
The  main  characteristics  of  the  procedure  adopted  for  the 
invitations  to  tender  and  awardio^g  the  contracts  were  the^ 
following; 

a)  demand-oriented  planning;  -  ' 

b)  projecting,  invitation  to  tender,  and  evaluation 
independent  from  any  commitments  to  individual 
business  undertakings; 

c)  equal  conditions  of  competition  for  all  bidders; 
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•d)    more  objective  evaluation  procedures  due  to'  test-runs 
*  .    and  the  definition  of  evaluation  standards  by  making' 
use  of  methods  taken  from  the  mathematical  -evaluation 
theory-  *  ,    '  ,      -  i  . 

The  computer  network  will  consist  of  two  instal 1 ations^ of 
the  CDC  Cyber  series:  *  • 

Technical  University  of  Vienna  -  Cyber  74*' 

University  of  Vienna  ,  -  Cyber  73. 

because  of  the  public  invitation  to  tender  and  the 
rigorous  eval uation, most  of  the  bidding  firms  offered 
considerable  discounts  on  the  list  price.  Thus,  for  the 
next-  five  years  the  computer  network  to  be  ins  tailed,  wi 1 1 
cost  about  15  million  Austrian  schillings  less  per  year 
than  would  correspond  to  the  list  prices  for  the  two 
computers . 

The  organization  of  the  computer  network  will  be  that  of 
an  inter-university  computing  centre  under  the  joint  control 
of  the  Technical  UniversjJ:y  of  Vienna  and  the  Uni versi ty'of 
Vienna.  This  meajis  that  after  Establishing  thF  above-mentioned 
inter-Faculty  computing  centres  a  further  step  has  been  taken 
tov/'ards  an  oranizational  concentration.  The  supreme  body  of  ^ 
this  inter-tiniversi ty  computing  centre  will  be  an  authorized 
commission  consisting  of  equal  numbers  of  representatives  / 
of  the  Technical  University  of  Vienna,  the  Uni versi ty.  of 
Vienna  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences'.  The  detailed  definition 
of  the  tasks  and  the  description  of  the  organizational  > 
infrastructure  of  the  university  computing  centre-s  have 
already  been  inrcorporated  in  the  government  bill  for  a 
University  Org^ani zation  Act.  ^  \^ 

In  the  Vienna  area  the  dem,and  for  calculating  tjme  (except 
for  special  EDP  fields)  will  be  ^et  by  the  establishment 
of  the  computer  network.  The  smaller  institutions  of  higher 
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learning  in  Vienna  as  well  as  some  institutes  of  the 
Austrian  Academy  -of  Sciences  will  be  gradually  connected 
to.  the  computer  netv/ork  by  means  of  data  teleprocessing 
lines-  Also,  data  traS^nsmi  ssf  on  lines  from  the  computer 
network  to  the  individual  universities  in  the  Federal 
Provi'fices  will  ire  est^^blished  by  and  by.  In  the  course 
of  1974  and  1975  a  data  transmission  network  between  the 
individual  universities  via  four-wire  user-to-user  connections 
will  be  established-  Completely  satisfactory  data  tele- 
processing will,  however,  be  started  only  after  the  Postal 
and  TelegrSphic  Administration  has  provided  faster  lines 
(broadband  channels)  with  a  capacity  that  is  approximately 
10-20  times  as  high  as  that  of  the  present  lines-   It  should 
be'  possible  to  reach  this  goal  Tn  3-5  years  from^rfow*  For 
consideic^t-t^Km-5  siTnilar  to  those  regardi  ng  the  Vienna  area 
(particularly  because  of  the  highly  decentralized  teaching) 
it  might  not  be  reasonable  to  concentrate  the  entire  EDP 
capacity  ,in  one  university  town-  Rather,  the  aim  should  be 
a  national  computer  network  with  several  priorities,  At 
present, ythe  quantitative  demand  peaks  lie 

a )  jLru-t4>e- 'Vienna  area  • 

b)  in  the  Graz  area  %    '    /'  ' 

c)  in  Linz  '      ;  " 

d )  in  I n n s b rtJc k - 

* 

Therefore,  a  solution  will  probably  have  to  be  found  which 
provides  for  the  above-mentioned  four  regional  computing 
centres  as  main  junctions  within  the  Austrian  computer 
-ae-ti-i-ork-  The  computing  capacity  at  these  four,  junctions 


would  ha v-o-^ter-tre^ gradual  ly  extended  in  accordance  with 
the  regional  demand.  Simultaneously,  the  capacity  of  data 
transmission  to  the  remaining  universities  would  have  to-be 
rapidly  increased  (in  the  Vienna  area  this  woul d  "concern  * 
above  all  the  School  of  Economics,  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Austrian  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  administrative  and  pi anning  tasks  of  the 
.Ministr-y--  Leoben  would  have  to  be  connected  to  Graz,  Salzburg  - 
to  Linz  or  Innsbruck/  For  Klagenfurt,  a  temporary  solution 
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would  probably  be  a  conn-ection  to  the  computer  network  in 
Vienna).  By  transferring  the  computer  presently  installed 
at  the  University  of  Vienna  to  Linz^  the  regional  computing  . 
demand  in  the  Linz  area  Will  also  be  met  for  the  next  few 
years^.  For. the  Graz  area,  too,  the  gradual  increase  of 
independent  calculating  capacity  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  since  the  extent  of  renting  external  calcu- 
lating time  has  already  reached  the  limit  of  profitability; 

The  medium-term  aim  shoul^d,  hov/ever,  be  the  establishment 
of  a  npitional  computer  network  which  would  constitute  -  in  the 
sense  specified  above  -/a  technically^  and  economi cal ly  optimal 
balance  between"  the  unfortunately  high  degree  of  decentrali- 
zation of  scientific  u,sers  and  the  necessity  for  technical 
and  p.rqani  zational  '  concentration  in  operati  ng  -  EDP  systems. 
One  must,  however,  not  overlook  the  fact  that  besides  the 
general  EDP  requirements  in  the  scientific-academic  field, 
which  can  be  met  by  a  national  computer  network*  there  will 
always  be  special  .fields  that  call  for  individual  solutions. 
An  example  would  be  t^he^Faculty  of  Medicine,  which  uses  its 
ov/n  computer  for  real  ^time*  processi  ng  (i^.e.  permanently)  for 
scienti  f  i  c  .developjnents  in  hospitals  and  clinics.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  information  iscience^  whi<::h'W^s  instituted  ^^ 
as  a  study  'programme  in  Vienna  and  Linz,  the  computer  is 
.interesting  not  so  much  as  a  universal  calculator,  but 
rather  as  an  object ,af  research.   In  the  non-digital  sector, 
tpo,^  tt  will  often  be  necessary  to  f ind-.spefiial  solution^. 
Their  costs,  however,  wiTl  be  considerably  beloAv  those  of 
the  oth-er  comput>er  equij)ment.  Here  it  is  alVeady  mast 
..difficult  to  dravv  the  line  between'  the  anal  ogous  and  hybrid 
calt:ulating  techni-^ues  o-r^  the  one  hand  and  the  measuring 
and  automatic  control  technology,  on  the  oth*er.  ^ 

Camputer  networks  in  the  form  described  above  h'ave  alr.eady 
been  installed  in^a  number 'o'f  other  countries? , Mutual  yload 
distribution  has  turned  out  to.be  the  cheapest 'way  to  offer. ^, 
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and         ize  available  calcuTating  capacity,  a  concept  that 
in  Austria,  too,  has  long  been  realized  in  the  field  of 
electric  power  supply  ("Verbundgesell schaft" ). 
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5    Admi  ni  strati  ve , reform 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  students  over  the  past  * 
decade  as  well  as  the  growing  variety  of  scientific  subjects 
and  educational  programmes  have  not  only  confronted  the 
'  universities  with  problems  of  personnel  and  didactics,  but 
have  also  made  new  demands  on  the  university  administration 
which  can  no  longer  be  met  by  the  traditional  university 
structure.  The  traditional  university  administration  i^s 
characterized  by  two  features: 

-  great  decentralization  of  administrative  tasks; 

-  as  a  consequence,  the  personnel  is  in  charge  of  both 
scientific  and  administrative  tasks. 

Since  efficient  central  facilities  were  not  available  ana 
were  not  established  in  the  course  of  the  extension  of'' 
teaching  activities,  the  foundation  of  new  departments, 
etc.,  the  departments  themselves  had  to  cope  with  the  new 
administrative  tasks. 

Under  such 'ci rcumstances ,  the  expansion  of  the  traditional 
administrative  tasks  and  the  adoption  of  new  administrative* 
responsibilities  necessarily  resulted  in  withdrawing  the 
scientific  department  staff  from  their  teaching-  and.  research 
tasks  and  using  them  for  administrative  ones. 

)t  even  the  considerable "  in'crease  in  the  apadem'ic  inter- 
meWy  staff  at  the  universities  had  the  desired  effect 
on  tXe  teaching  process. '  '      -  ' 

Furthermore,  this  administrative  organization  prevented  the''  " 

specific^use  of  technical  facilities,  e.g.  large-scale 

EDP  equipment,  since  even  large  university  departments 

are  un'its  too  sm^ll  far  the  economi cal  use  of  most  technical 

facilities.      .  .  - 
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The  old  pro  visions  concerning  the  universities  and  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning  as  well  as  the  University 
Organization  Act  of  1955  did  not  refer  to  any  special  need 
for  a  more  detailed  regulation  of  the  central  facilities 
of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning.  (1) 

The  university  administration  has  ta  find  a  solution  for  a 
number  of  problems  in  the  course  of  the  university  reform; 
a  considerable  part  of"  them  can  and  has  to  be  solved  prior 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  ^n i vers i ty  structure.  Such 
tasks  not  only  are  an  importaht  aspect  of  the  overall 
reform  of  the  universities,  bik  to  a  very  large  extent 
also  constitute  the  prerequisites  for  the  reform  of 
universities  in  various  other  aVeas.  Above  all,  the 
following  tasks  of  th^'e  administrative  reform  are  important: 

1)  rationalization  of  the  tradivtional  tranches  of 
^    university  admini  stifation  ;  A 

2)  taking  over  from  the  universiVty  departments  all 
administrative  tasks  -which  arfe  suited  for  central     '  ^ 
handling;  L 

3)  the  creatTon  of  new  administra'jti ve  facilities  required 
for  a  modern  university  as  wp^^  as  the  establishment 

of  central  facilities  fbr/^ientif ic  auxiliary  fua-ctions 

4)  recording  of  the  highest  possible  amount  of  data 
relevant  for  teaching,  research  and  administration 
in  official  statistics,  replacing  ad  hoc  surveys  by 
current  data  collection  as  far  as  possible; 

5)  the  most  important,  however  not  the  only  m^ans  of 
performing  thes^e  tasks  is  electronic  data  processing. 

The  university  administration  has  to  fulfill  at  least  part 
of  these  tasks..  This  1s  a  necessary  though  insufficient 
prerequisite  for  other  phases  of  the  university  reform,  such 


(1)    See  L.  Otruba  "Die  Bedeutung  der  el  ektroni  schen  Dc^ten 
verarbeUung  fur  die  Hochschul  ref ormy  (publ  i  shed  ^by 
the  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  /esearch),  1972 
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as  the  stu<ly  of  didactics  and  structural  reforms,  and 
for  all  considerations  related  to  the  functions  and  taslcs 
of  the  individual  categories  of  university  teachers,  etc. 

Within  the  scope  of  the  reorganization    of  university 
> 

studies  by  the  General  University  Studie,s  Act  the  first 
legal  steps  have  been  taken^for  thk  admi  n  i  strati  ve'^^'reform 
j^t  the  universities  in  the  light  of  the  above  mentioned, 
problems. 

Section  12  governs  the  "imm*atriculation  and  registratio 
'procedures.  On  the  basis  of  'these  provisions  the  *, 
immatriculation  and  registration  forms  h'ave  been*  ) 
standardi ze^d^ at  all  Austrian  universities.  The  ins tal^fat i on 
of  records  offices  at  the  individual  institutions  of  ^igher 
learning,  and  the  gradual  int^nductfon  of  electronic  lap 
•  pro.cessing  not  only  simplify  the  reg i strati^on  procedure 
v/hich  prior  to  1967  constituted  a  considerable  burden  on  the 
students  a^nd  the  university  administration,  but  they  also 
provide  for  a  centr»al  file  of  immatriculation  and 
registration  data.  From  the  winte^  semester  1974/75  onward 
the  data  for  stud/nt  statistics  will  be  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  regular  administrative  process.  Except  jduring 
imniatriculations,  the  students  will  no  longer  be  required' 
to  fill  in  the  detailed  statiistical  forms. 

Section  33,  dibsec.  3  of  the  Genei^al  University  Studies  A<:t 
provides  for  ttie  establishment  o.f  a  central  examination  file, 
All  certificates  ar«  to  be  collected  by  the  records  offices. 
Thus,  the  achievements  of  the  student  in  his  studies  and  the 
period  of  time  he  required  for  exami nations  wi 11  be  stored 
in  a  central  file. 

The  Technical  University  of  Vienna  and  the  Linz  School  of 
Economics  and  Social  Sciences  have,  performed  successful 
pilot  studies  wjth  electronic  data  processing  for  the 
examination  file.  . 

■  •     3i2       .  .  •  •  . 
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Since  1^71  the  n\jti  f  ications  concerning  applications  for 
scholarships  have  be^n  prepared  by  means  of  EDP. 

The  Linz  School  of ' Economfcs  and  Social  Sciences  and  the 

Technical  Univers'ity  of  Graz  are^  preparing  EDP  space  files 


The  General  University  Studies  Act  is  ooftcerned  onl^'with' 
those  parts  of  university  administration  which  are  dTfrecn 
rented  to  , the  studies.  The  government  bill  on  a  Universit 
OrCnization  Act  deals  in  greater  detail  with  the  central' 
adm n i stration  of  the-  i nsti tutions  of  higher  learning. 


* 

A  number  of  technical  re*Sourdes  and  the  increased  use  of 
^   EDP  for  administration  ^^c^data  files  permit  the  reform  of 
the  university  administration. 

The  adninistratiDn  of  t'le  newly  established  institution^ 
of,  higher  learning-  has  been  muqh  more  centralized  from  ^ 
the  very  begiTin^ng.  Particularly  the  Linz  School  of  >^conbmtcs 
and  Social  Sciences  has  reached  a  remarkaT)le  standard  of 
administration  (central  accounting,^  standardization  of 
ro6m  equipment^  etc.). 


/ 
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INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  ART  ' 
(ART  SCHOOLS) 

In  Austria  there  are  six  art  schools; 

a)    Akademie  der  bildenden  KUnste  in  Wien 

(Vienna  Academy  of  Fine  Arts) 
fa)-  Hochschule  flir  angewandte  Kunst  in  Wien 

(Vienna  Scliool  of  Applied  Art) 

c)  Hochschule  fUr  Husik  und  darstellende  Kunst  i1\  Wien 
(Vienna  School  of  Music  and'  Dramatic  Art) 

d)  Hochschule  fUr  Husik  und  darstellende  Kun^st  "Moza-rteum" 
in  Salzburg  (Salzburg  School  of  Music  and  Dramatic 

Art  "Mozarteum") 

e)  Hochschule  furMusik  unci  darstellende  Kunst  in  Graz-^ 
(Graz, School  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art) 

f)  Hochschule  fiir  kunstTeri sche  und'  industrielle  Gestaltung 
in  Linz  (Lin^  School  of  Artistic  and  Indus  trial » Design ) 

The  Schools  mentiofied  under  U)  to  e')  were  called  "Academies" 
tip  to  1970.  Under  the  "Ki/nsthochschul -Organisationsgesetz" 
(Art  School  Organization  Act)  of  1970  tfiey  were  .accorded 
the  ra.n4c  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  o.htained 
sta-tutes  typical  of  s,uch  institutions '(in  the  foUowing 
to  be  called'  "university  statutes"  for  short). 

The  Linz  School  of  Artistic  and  IndustriaV  Design  was 
established  in  1973  and  was  Incorgorated  in  the  Art  School  .  ' 
Organization  Act*  .  . 

The  Art  School  Organi^?ation  Act  does^  however,  not  al'pply 
to  the  Academy  of  Tine  Arts  in  Vienna, -since  this  insti- 
tution has  had  ^  a  uni versitystatute  sihce  1872  (1). 


(1)    As  to  the  orga^ni^atiorr  of  art  schools  the  following  ' 
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footnote  (1)  ctd..      .  '   '  t 

legal  provisions  are  applicable: 

1)  the  Federal  Act  of  Noyember  18,  1955,  ^on  the 
Organization  of  the  Academy' of  fine-  Arts  (AcaJemy 
Organization  Act),  BGB.l .  Nr,  237  ,.  as  amended  by  • 
the  Federal  Act,  BGB].  Nr.  92/1959-; 

2)  the  Federal  Act  of  January  21  ,  1970,  BG8U  Nr. 
54/1970,  on  the  Organization  of  Art  Schools  (Art 
School  Organization  Act),  as  amended  by  the  Federal 
Act,  BGBl  .  yjr.  250/.1973  ; 

3)  the  Federal!  Act  of  February  3,  1971,  corvtaining 
special  'ru/es  on  the  organization  of  art  schools 
(Art  SchjooJ  Regulations),  as  amended  by  the  Federal 
A-ct,  BGBl.  Nr.  252/1973.  For  further  information 

on  the  previous  history  and  on  the  contents  of  the* 
Art  School  Organization  Act  and  the  Art  School 
Regulations  see  University  Report  1972,  pp.  273jf. 

4)  tf^e  Federal  Act  of  May  9,  1973,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Linz  School  of  Art>stic  and  Industrial  Design, 
BGBl .  Nr.  251.  ' 
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3.1.        OPGANISATIOMAL  .REFORM 

Efforts  for  a  reform  of  the  art  academies  were  first 
reflected  in  the  Art  School  Organization  Act,  BGBl .  Nr. 
54/1970,*  and  in  the  Art  School  Regul  a  t  i  on  s  ,  BGBl  .  Nr. 
70/1971.    •        '  .         ^  ^ 

The  organizational  reform,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
art  academies  were  granted  'the  status  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  was  completed  by  the  adoption  of^ these 
Federal  Acts.  The  reasons  for  grxinting  the  art  academies^ 
the  rank  of- i  nsti  tuti  ons  of  higher  1  earn  in  g' an  d  '  the  funda- 
mental organisational  changes  will  be  presented  b^Vow. 

The  art  academies  were  teaching  establishment's  sui  generis 
of  a  sc-called  "mixed  character"  (they  offered  secondary 
and  terti  ary' e^ducat  io^) .  This  mixed  character  was  also 
reflected  in  their  organization:  they  were  h.eaded  by 
Presidents,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Federal  Minister  of 
Education,  'and  subject  to.  orders  .from  the  Federal  Ministry 
of  Education;  Although  collegiate  bodies  were  j'n^ti tuted 
at  the  art  aeademie'Sy  they ,  1  acked  in  the  autonomous  sphere 
of  competence-Characteristic  of  the  col  1  eg  rate  .bodies  of' 
professors  at  the  ^un-i  ve rs i  t1  es';  the-y  only  ivad  con*sul  tati  ve 

f uncti ons .  ^  ^  ...  ^       ' . 

'       "  *^  • 

Relatively  earl/  one  realized  that  the  education^of fered 
by  those  teaching  e  statM»i  shmen'ts  was -primarily  tertiary 
in  character.  The  objective-s  as  set  forth  in,  the  Art  • 
Academy^Act  C"the  promotipn'of  artistic  talents  .to  the 
,h1g»hest  leveJ"}"  suggested  that  the  art  academies"  de  facto* 
had  the  character  of  insti  ttitions 'of  ^higheV  learnfng. 
Thi5  fact  was;  repeatedly  taken*  into  'Consideration  "^by  the 
Vegislativ^  bodies'  (11  as  well  as;by  the  Fe^deraT  executi ve 
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(IJ    Speciali  reference  should.'.be  made'  to  sec'  1,-  subsoc-l 

•of  "the  Student  Union- Law,  BGBl.  Nr'.   1,74/1-^50',  to  sec. 68,  ' 
'    subsec./  3  of  the  University  Organisation  Act  (Cbnference 

;     ,/of  University  Roctof^s),  B6B-1.  Nr.   154/1955-,  tio'  the  Act    .  . 
on -GraRts-in-Aid  or  to  sec.l,  subsec.  1,  lit.-b'  of  the 
Study -promotion  Act,  BGBl .  .  Nr'.,'.421/19'69,  to  sec  14"  -. 
and  sec.  15  of  the  Fedieral  Act  on'  Teehnical  Stuxly  Programme 
BGBl .  Nr:  290/iar^9.  '  , 
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organs.   In  recognition  of  the  /act  that  the  art  academies 
were  teaching  e>s tab!  i shments,  with  the  characteristics  of 
insti tutions^of  higher  learnirrg,  the  Federal  Ministry  of 
Education  largely  refrained  from  exerci^sing  its  powers 
of  di^rection  in  the  (quasi)  autonomous  sphere  of  competence. 
This,  of  course,  was  not  unproblematic,  since  the  statutes 
•.of  the  art  academies  did  not' provide  for  self-administration 
(the  autonomy  of  institutions  of  higher  learning)  and  tfvus  ' 
lacked  in  the  logical  basi s^  necessary  for  *gra.nting  • 
an  autonomous  sphere  of  competence, 

« 

For  these  reasons  the  state  authorities  had  to  take  steps 
to  accord  de  lege  the  status  of  institutions  of  hig-her 
learning  to  the  art  academies.  These  efforts  found  large 
support  by  representatives  of  the  intellectual  elite,  who 
became  more  and  more  convinced  of  the^  equ i val ente  ^of 
scientifi^  and  artistjc  teaching,  particularly  since 
art  academies'  increasingly  fulfilled  task^  which  in  part 
corresponded  to  research  carried  out  by  universities 
an'd  in  part  to 'research  in  the 'nar*rower  sense,  The  art 
academies  themselves  demanded  legislative  recognition  as 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  All  these  ci rcums ta.nces 
.called  for  a  legal  recognition  of  the  art '^academies  as 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  a  status  which  was^de  facto 
generally  recognized.  Hpwever,  it  would'not  have  sufficed 
to  "transform  the  art  academies  into  insti tuti^ons  of 
higher  learning"  without  any  further  org.anVzati onal  modi- 
fications; the  essential  features  of  a  universi.ty  statute, 
above  all  the  development  of  sel  f-a^dministration  in  the 
autonomous  spheKe,  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
These  features  are  defined  in  the  University  Organization 
Act  of  1955,  which  governs  university  organization. 
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An  incorporation  of  the  art  schools  into  this  Federal 
Act  was  not  possible  for  thp  fol 1  owing  "two  reasons: 

« 

First,  thjs  conditions  prevailing  at  the  art  academies 
differed  widely  from  those  at  the  universities  both  with 
regard  to  the  orgatii  zational  forms>  which, had  already 
proven  to  be  successful,  as. well  as  the  teaching  methods. 

Second,  in  the  past  few  years  the  reform  of *the  organi- 
zation of  universities  and  thus  also  the  change  of  a 
great  number  of  the  provisions -contained  in  the  University  • 
Organization  Act  were  being  discussed,  and  these  cliscussions 
had  already  yielded  some  concrete  results. 

Thus,  the  Art  School  Organization  Act  had  to  take  into 
consideration: 

a)  the  general  principles' concerning  the  structure  of  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  as  laid  down  in  the 
University  Organization  Act;  •  ,  , 

b)  the  actual  conditions  prevailing  at  the  art  academies 
at  the  time  the  bill  was  prepared;  and  ^  » 

c)  the  more  or  less  concrete  results  which  the  discussion 
on  the  reform  of  high-gr  education  had  yielded. 

In  accordance  with  these  different  sources,  the  Art  School 
Organization  Act,  the  external  structure  of  which  largely 
copies  the  successful  concept  of  the  University  Organization 
Act,  therefore  contains: 

1)  Provisions  modelled  after  the  University^ Organization 
Act  in  its  amended  version;  they  concern  ifrainly  matters 
which  do  not  requ.ire  a>different  regulation  for  art 
.   schools  and  where    university  reform  discussions  had  not 
yielded^   any  concrete  resuJts  (example  for  the  first  case; 
article  I  of  the  Art  School  Organization  Act,  with  the 
exception  of  sec:  1  and  7;  for  the  second -case:  sec-  16, 
subsec.  4.  of  the  Art  School  Organization  Act). 
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2)  Provisions -whi.ch'constitute  a  ,  .cpd  i  f  i  cat  i  on  of  the  actual 
conditions  existing  at..the  art*'-school  s  (see  article  V). 

3)  New^egal  "provisions  which  t^ke  into  consideration  the 
general  tendency  revealed  ^in  the  jjniversity  reform  * 
discussion  (above  all,  the  demaad  for  parti  ci  patio^n 
of  all  members  in, the  administration  within  the  auto- 
nomous sphere  of  competence)  (example:  article  III^- 
sec*  29).  '  ' 


The  Federal  Act  of  January  21,  1970,  on  the . Organ i ^ati on^ 

of  Art  Schools,  "Art  School  Organization  Act"  for  short,^ 

contains  those  provisions  that  apply  to  the  organization 

of  all  art  schools  alike.  The  s^^ecial  organizational  . 

regulations  which  had  become  necessary  because  of  differences 

in*  subject-matter  between  the  individual  estatJl  i shmen ts  are 

» 

contained  in  the  Federal  Act  of  February  3;  1971-,  "in  which 
special  rules  on  the  organization  of  art  schools  wer,e  l;aid 
down  (Art  School  Regulation),  BGBl.  Nr.  70/1971. 

Autonomy 

As  already  mentioned,  the  former  art  academies  had  no  de  lege 
autonomy.   In  the  course  of  their  transformation  into  insti-. 
tutions  of  higher  1  earn i ng -tf)e  legislator  granted  them  a 
far-reaching  independent  sphere  ^of  competence,  since  such;;, 
an  autonomy  constitutes  one  of  the , essential'  ch^racteristjcs, 
of  a  university  statute.  .  . 


Democratization,  of  the  decision-marki-ng^process  V'        ;  ' 

The  participation  of  the  so-called  "academic  intermediary 
staff"  and  students  in  the  deci siop-makirig  process  has  been 
rearlized  at  arts  schools  in  various  ways  and  to  varying 
degrees.  '  "  ,  ■ 
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At  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  thjs_i^^  is  still 

in  its  initial  phase.  54^ce  it  is  left  to  the  collegiate 
body  of  professo;>5r^e'ther  or  not  they  call  representatives 
of  the  intermediary  staff,  civil  servants  or  persons 
employed  in.  the  scien"t<f i c-admjn i stration  field  without 
tenure  (1)  and  students  vilr^Q.^.^^on^  of  the  collegiate 

body  of  professors  or  into  the  co^Tleg'iate  body  itself. 
Within  the  collegiate  body,  members  of  the  intermediary 
sta^,  civil  servants  and  persons  emplpyed  in  the  scientific 
administrative  field  without  tenure  and  student  represen- 
tatives -  if  invited  at  all  -  have  only  a  consultative 
function  and  the  right  to  submit  motion-s. 

At  the  other  art  schools  (School  of  Applied  Art    in  Vienna, 
Linz  School  of  Artistic  and^ Industrial  Design,  Vienna  School 
of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art , > Sal zburg  School  of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art  *'Mozarteum" ,  Graz  School  of  Music  and  Dramatic 
Art)  the  co-determination  of  the  academic  Intermediary 
staff  and  students  has  gone  much  further.  Being  of  a  more 
recent  origin  than  the  Academy  Organization  Act  (1955),  the 
Art  School  ^Organi zati on  Act  of  1970,  which  applies  to  those 
art  schoo'ls,  incorporates  a  number  of  results  achieved  In 
the  university  reform  discussion. 

6 

The  democratization  of'the  decision-making  process  at 
art  schools  is  reflected  in  the  relevant  provisions  of 
the  Art  School  Organization  Ac t ,  *  acc6rd1  ng  tq  whi'ch  the  . 
Intermediary  staff  and  the  students  haye  a  permanent  seat 
and  vote  in  the  collegiate  boclies  of  the  art  sch.ools. 
In  some  cases  the  number  of  representatives  Is  specified 
In  the  law  regardless  of  the  number  of  teachers^  and  s^tuderfts 
(the  plenary  collegiate  body-  of  each'  art  school  includes, 
for  instance,  two  representatives  each  of  the  'Intermediary 
staff  cihd  the  students ).'  In  other  cases,  -e.g.,  department 
boards,  the  composition  depends  .on  the  number,  of^'members 
belonging  to  the  art  school.      "  "         ^     ,  - 

(1)    Yertrag^bedienstete  des  wi ssenschaf tl ichen  Dienstes  ' 

'  351    •    ■      •  .  " 


? 


The  representatives  of- the  Trvtemedte^'ry  staff  are  elected 
by  the  teachers  of  the  respective  category;  the  students 
representatives  are  delegated  by  tfie  Austrian  Student  Union. 
Thus,  in  principle,  tripartite  representation  of  the  indi- 
vidual groups  is  not  envisaged  at  art  schools.  Exceptions  ' 
are  the  study  commissions,  which  are  first  and  foremost 
responsible  for  the  issuance  of  acaciemic  study  regulations^ 

.  and  the  school  convention/  The  latteris  to  discuss  general 
jmatters  pertaining  to  the  art  school,  as  a  whole  and  to  inal{e 
recpmmendations  to  the' plenary  col  legia.te  body.  These 
academic  authorities  are -.composed  of  equal ^  numbers  of 

.  professors,  members  of  the- intermediary'  staff  and  students. 

•It  should  also  be  note'd  that  at  art  schools  only  teacherT""- 
and  students  participate  inthg  decision-making  process,  ' 
to  "the  .exclusion  of  the 'adminfstrative  personnel  or  civil 
servants  and  persons  empl oyed  -rn  the  .admin i  st'rati  ve-scienti  fi 
field' without  tenure';  •      '  ■'  ' 

.The  cq-determinatron  at  lk;:,t  ,scho'i)']  s' aH9  mean's.,  that  the  '  " 
intermediary  staff  and  the  students,  part.Tci pate  in  eTecti.ng'  ' 
.  Ml  aca^le<iiic  fui^t.ionaries  (>ectorj  deptity.  Rector,  heads  / 
.of  departments,  deputy'heads  of departments^)..  .  * 

'    "...     o     '••.•.*     *■         -  •  ■ 

The  experiences  gained  since  the  Art  School  Organization 
Act  came  into  force  "can -be  regarded  as  (5r§dominantly,      -  ' 
positive.  The  c6-de-teripination  has-jed-.to.  intensified  di^-'-^ 
•cussi.ons- of  subje.ct^rel ated  problems. and  to  a  .highfe'r  d'egrie 
pf  transparently  i^^the  deci  sion-^akipg.' pr.ocess*.  The  criti-  ' 
cisra  'th^  was 'occasionally  voiced  at  the  beginning,  namely, 
-that,  the,  Students  were  not  sufficiently  qual  if  ied- for-. 
,  responsible  participation  in  decj'sion-m'aktng,  has  proft^ed  •  ^ 
.einjustified.  It  has  been  particularly  the  Students  wJ)o.\aveT 
■often  proposed"  tonstructtve  reforms.  Alsp, .  the.. f ears?""- 


that^ 


the  representa'tfv^s.'o^the  teachers  would  use-thfi-ir  n)djari\y 
in  the  cbnegiate  bo'dies  'to  impose'  their'opinions  oh  others  \ 
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have  proved  to  be  unfounded.  There  were  only  relatively 
few^,  cases  where  the  groups  resorted  to  block  voting. 
^Generally,  one  can  say  that  the  discussions  were  objective 
and  that  the  membership  in  'a  certain  group  did  not 
a  priori'  determirie  the  decision.  .  . 

Departmental  structure 

The  discussion  on  "university;  r-eform  revealed  the  tendency 
to  move  'away  from  the  traditional  division  into  Faculties 
and  to  create  smaller  organizational  units  comprising 
stijdy  facilities  that  are  relate-d  as  to  subject-matter 
or  course  of  studies.  Such  departments  were  established 
at  the  art  schools  comprising  one  field  of  art  in  its 
entirety  each.  The  number  of  departments  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  i-qdividual  art  schools.  Detailed  stipulations, 
are  contained  In  the  Art  School  Regulation?. 

Filling  vacancies  ofjU^cijnnfppsts 

The  app.oif\tnient^jS^frr5fess^      and  otheW  teachers  in  the 
case  of  vapaiTcies  was  regul ated. analogously  to  the  University 
Organizafion  Act  and  thfe  "Habi  1  i tati oinerm^'  (standard 
previsions'governing  the  habil itatio)/  Vhe  legislator 
demanded  that  vacancies  and  teaching/assignments  be 
advertised".   — ' 


school  conven t i on 


The  school  convention  -  an  academic  authori ty  f b'r  which 
there  exists  no  precedent,  i^n  the  r/ealm  of  Austrian  higher 
education  -  is  f^rst  and  foremost,  designed  to' discuss  funda- . 
mentally  important  problems  of  higher  education  and  to  submit 
re;gommendatiohs--to  the  plenary  collegiate  body,  ^n  addition, 
>h^_  sc^iool  conventibn  ,has  supervisory  functions,  which  are 
n^ot,  expreSsU.yerbii  mentioned' by  .1  aw,  bat  cdn  b^  derived  • 
from^otfier  provisions  of  .the  AH  School  Organization  Act.  .' 
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The  School   convention  is  the  only  academic  authority 
with  a  tripartite  composition,  with  an  equal  number  of 
professors,  other  teachers  ancf  students* 

r 

The  Art  School  Organization  Act  and  the  Art  Schoj^l 

.Regulations  do  not  apply  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 

Vienna-  The  Academy  has  jrad  a  university  statute  since 

1872\  The  present  Academy  Organization  Act,  as  amended  by 

.the  Federal  Act  of  1959,  was  modelled  after  the  University 

Organization  Act  of  1955  -and  the  two  are  largely  identical. 

The  Acaderpy  Organization  Act  differs,  however,  ffjam  the 

University  Organization  Act  insofar  as.it  contains  only. 

certain  initial  references  to  the  right  of  co-determination 
I.  ' 

of  the  intermediary  sta-ff  and  the  students.  Mention. must 
also  t>e  made  that  the  Aca(;iemy  is  not  divided  ijito 
departments.  ^  *  '  *  , 

*  •  ■ 
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3.2 


STUDY  RULES 


At  present,  only  a  relatively  small  range  of  study  programmes 

at  art  schools  are  regulated  by  lav;: 
archi  tecture ; 

-  music  education  .(secondary-school  teaching  qua  Vi  f  ication)  ; 

-  education  in*  instrumental  rpusic  (secondary-sjerncJol 
teaching  qualification); 

-  pictorial  education  (secondary-school  te^hing 
qual i  f i  cation ) ; 

-  handicraft  (secondary-school  teach i ng/^ual  i  fi cati or. )  ; 

textile  work  and  sewing  ( secondary-s/hool  teaching 
qualification).  , 

The  provisions  of  the  General  University  Studies  Act  of 
1966,  regulating  studies  at  i-niversities ,  are  to  be  applied 
analogously  to  the  above  study  programmes.  The  Federal  Act 
on  Technical  Study  programmes,  as  amended  by  the  Federal  \ 
Act  of  1971,  co.ntains,  among!  other  things,  provisions 
concerning  the  study  programme  "Arjchitect^ure"  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Vienna  and  at  the  Vienna  School 
of  Appl ied  Art. 

The  .Federal  lAct  on  Studies  Qf  the  Humanities  and  Natural 
Sciences  (1971)  regulates,  among  other  things,  the 
scientific-artistic  professional  training  for  the  secondary- 
school  teaching  qual  i  f.Uation  (music  education,  education 
irr  instrumental  music,  pictorial  education,  handicraft, 
textile  work  and  sewing). 

On  the  basis  of  the  abovei  legal  provisions,  ministerial 
study  regulations  have  been  issued^.  The  sciejpti  f  ic-arti  sti^c 
professional  training  for  the  secondary-school  teaching 
qualification  lasts  nine^  semesters.  The  studies  consislj  of 
two  sections, each  of  which  has  to  be  concluded  with  a 
diploma  examination.  The  first  section,  conjprising  four 
semesters,  introduces  the  student  into  the  studies  and 
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into  the  fundamentals  of  his  field;  the  second  section 
comprises  five  semesters  and  requires  a  written  diploma 
thesis;  it  is  designed    to  Intensify  the  student's  know- 
ledge and  to  offer  a  more  specialized  training. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  secondary-school  teaching  quali- 
fication, the  student  has  to  combine  two  .study'  programmes . 
He  has  a  wide  range  of  choice,  tn  principle,  all  combinations 
of  scientific  and  scientific-artistic  stud^iH^-ogrammes 
leading  to  the  secon-da ry-school  teaching  qufn fi cation  are 
admissible.  The  Federal  Act  on  Studies  of  the  Humanities 
and  Natiiral  Sciences,  however,  provides  tha.t  the  ministerial 
study  regulations  may  prescribe  certain  combinations  of 
study  programmes.  In  the  case  of  scientific-artistic  study 
programmes  leading  to  the  secondary-school  teaching  quali- 
fication such  a  restriction  was  imposed:  the  stu'^y  programme 
"education  in  instrumental  music"  can  be  combined  only  with 
the  study  programm.e'  "music  education".  /> 

All  the  study  programmes  leading  to  the  secondary-sc^l 
teaching  .q.ual  i  f  i  cati  on  are  governed  by, the  principle  that 
the  studies  have  to  be  combined  wi^h  the  pedagogical 
training-  for  secondary-school  teachers. 

t 

The  pedagogical  education  comprising  tfie  general  training 
In- pedagogy  was '1  nsti  tuted*  a"t  the''univers1ties.,for  students 
of  the  scientific-artistic  study  programmes  (secondary-school 
teaching  qualification)  last  but  not  least  for  economical 
reasons,  since  it  does  rfot  differ  from  the  general,  pedagogical 
training  offered  in  other-hudy  programmes  le.ading  to  the 
secondary-school  teaching  qualification.  The  tra-ining  Id 
didactics  and  the  preparation  for  actual  .school  practice 
are.  offered  a-t  the  art  schools.  ,     .  * 
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.   An  essetitial  in'rvovation  in  pedagogical  training  was 
.  brought  i bout,  by  the 'Federal  Act  on  Stu^lies  of  the 
'Humanities  and  Natural  Sciences.  The  leg-islator  provided  , 
for  an  obligatory  12-week  practicaTl-  training  period,  which . 
has  to  be  completed  at  secondary  schools'.  Thu-s,  the  student 
will  be  confronted  with  the.^^tual  School  Situation  ^ver ^ 
a  lohg-er  period  of  time..  In  ad^di^ion;  'he  has  the  opportunity 
to  try  out 'hy  -pedagogMcal-didactic  abilities  and  to  apply 
acquired -theoret-ical  knowledge  i'o  actual  situations.  ^ 

The  Shortage  of  teachers.,  which  can  already  be  felt,  necces-si 
tates  an  intensification  of  the'training  of  prospective 
secondary-school  teachers  for  scientifk:^rtistic  subjects.' 

The  study  programmes,-"pictorial  education",  "handicraft" 
and  "textile  work  and  sewing"  were  instituted       the  Linz  • 
School  of  Artistic  and  Industrial  Design.  Plans  exf^.t 
concerning  f urther  trai n %ng  possibilities  for  art-teachers 
at  the  Salzburg  School  of  Mi/sic  and  Dramatic  Art  "Mozarteum". 

At  the  schools  of  music  and  .dramat,ic  art  the  study  programmes 
.offering  professional  training  for  secondary-schoal  teachers'  ■ 
are. supplemented  by  training  courses  for  otfver  teachers  as 
w^ll. 

< 

'Mention  should  be  made  o'f: 

1)  The  study  programme''"'Tra'ining  of  instrument  and  voice 
teachers".  Its  aim  is  to  train -Ifceachers  for  teaching  at  • 

.conservatories  and  mysic  schools  and  to"^become  pr6fessio-' 
nal  teachers  in  the  field-  of  instrumental  and, vocal  music. 

2)  The  programme  on  youth  and-\.adul  t  musi  c  education. 

This. programme  is  to  train  music  teachers  for  elementary 
instruction  at  music  schools.  Furthermore,  primary-school 
teachers  are  to  be  offered  the  opportunity  of  furth'er- 
.education  in  music; 


3)  The  study  programme  "R/iyUimic  musical  education", 
-which  is  subdivided  into  two  areas  (elementary  level 
and  training  that  leads  to  the  entitlement  to  attend 

university)  is  devoted  to  the  training  of  taachqrs 
',  for  the- rhythmic  musical  education  at  music  schools, 
\training  establishments  for  kindergarten  teachers  and* 
,     at  special  schools.  .  , 

This  study  programme  is  offered  o-nly  at  the  Vienna 
School  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art. 

4)  At  the  "ORFF  Institute",  a  special  department  of  the 
Salzburg  School  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art  "Mozarteum", 
courses  are  of/ered. for  teachers  who  are  al ready  warkjng 
in  order  to  introduce  them  to  the  "DRFF  method". 

At  present,  only  the  above  mentioned  -Studies  leading, to  the 
secondary-school  teaching  qualification  and  the  study  programme 
"architecture"^  are-  regul ate4.  by <  1  aw.  The  admission  require- 
ments." the  course  of  studies  and  the  termination  of  studies 
are  at  present  regulated  by  decisions  of  the  collegiate    J  ' 
bodies  at  the  art  schcjols.      ,        ■  . 

This  situation  is  anything 'but  satisfactory  because  of  the  ' 
•legal  uncertainty  involved    and  the  incompatibility  with  the. 
principle  of  legality  laid  down  in  Art.  18  of  the  Federal 
Constitutional  Act.  -For  this  reason  the  necessary  legal  bases 
for  studies  at  art  schools  should  be  created  as.  soon  as 
possible. 

The  drafl  of  a  general  art  school  studi-e^ct.  which  is  to 
constitute  the  legal  framework  for  th/  regulation  6t  studies  ' 
at  art  schooTs,,is  in  preparation. 
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In  the  winter  semester  1973/74  a  total  of  5,822  students  ' 
of^all  categories  studied,  at  the  six  art  schools;  25  percent 
b<^'ing  foreigners  and  47  percent  females. 

At  present,  a  valid  subdivision  into  student*  categories 
(regular  degree  students,  non-degree  student^;,  auditing 
students,  art    pupils)    cannot  be  made  since  no  legal 
definitions  exist  as  yet  for  these  terms  and  since  the  ^ 
categorization  still  differs  at  the  individual  art  schools  (1) 

t* 

The  total  number  of  students  does  not  alv/ays  correspond  to 
_    ,     the  s,um  total  of  the  Students  in  all  study  programmes,  sin^e, 
especially  at  music  schools,  one  student  of?en  enrolls  in 
.    two  or  several  study  programmes.   In  recent  yearS  this  has 
■-^        been  the  case  particularly  at  the-Graz  School  of  Musi'c  and 
.  Dramatic  Art,  where  there  is  a  relatively  great  difference 
between  the  total  number  of  students  and  the  sum  total  of 
students  in  the  individual  stu'dy  programmes,  On  the  other  - 
•hand,  students  who. did  not  er>gage  in  "full  studies"  but 
attended  only  individual  courses  were  not  included  in  the 
tables  concerning  the  students  in  the  individual  study 
programmes. 


(1)    Th^.statistics  prepared  by  the  Austrian  Central  Office 
of  statistics  permit  a  categori zation' o'f  students 
based  on  the  students'  own  entries  in  the  s'tatistics  " 
forms,  We  can  assume  that  multiple  counts  are  no"t 
included. 

These  data  afee  used  for  various  purposes  (see  section  1) 
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Table  1:    Studefit's'at  art  schcolV  ,  * 

Students  of  all  categories  (including  artpupi'ls^ 
Winter  semester  1973/74 


School 


Austri  arrs      Forei  gners  Total 


Vienna  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

Vien/ia  School  of  Applied  Art 

Vienna  School  of  Music  and- 
Dramatic  Art 

Sal2;burg  School  of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art  "Hozarteum" 

Graz  School  of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art  • 

Linz  School  ofT  Artistic  and 
Industrial  Design 


507 

93  , 

-600 

503 

135  ' 

•  638 

1,"492 

,826  " 

2,318 

923 

3  52" 

1.275 

66. 

818 

163 

10* 

173 

The  foreign  students  came,  from  58  co-un^ries:  the  largest 
groups  from  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany'  (32Q) ,  .'J^pan 
(200),  the  U.S.A.  (185)  and  Switzerland  (80); 


Table  2:  .  Entrjance  examinations  at  ar't  schoals 
Wi^nter  semester  1973f/74  '     ^  >- 


Sdhool 

Vifenna  Academy  of-Fine  Arts 

Vienna  School  ,of  Applied'Art 

Lin\z  School  of 'Arti  sti  c 'and  < 
industri a]  .Desi gn < 

Vienha  School  of  Music  and 
Dr.amaiic  Art 

Salzbiirg  School  of  Music  and 
•  Drakiatic  'Art  "Mo^zarteuhf)" 

Graz  Scl^ool  of  Music  and 
Dram^ic  Art 


"V 


Appjicants    Accepted  Rejected 


278 
323^ 

85 

1.538 


4?. 
138 

40 

?52 


,349  ,  \  .  234 
353    .  283 


Total 


2.926 


1,689 


236 
185 

,  45 

586 

115 

70 

1,237 
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It  is  absolutely  necessary  to^,  define  the  individual  student 
ca^tegories  \yy  law^and  to  develop  new  student 'statistics  , that 
•correspond  to  the  requi  rements 'of  art  ^^choo  Vs    At  present,, 
the  same  admission  prerequisites  ^pply,  in  prinrciple,  -to 
both  Austrians  tr\A  foreigners.  Every  applitrant  has  to  ta.ke 
an  entrance  examiriation  before  in  exami-natton  board, 
which  evaluates  and  assesses  the  artistic  talent  and  tf)e  • 
educationalJevel  already  achieve<i.  This  applies  to  a.ll 
study  programmes.  Different  regul^atiohs  exist  for  ea^ch 
study  programme  as  to  the  examination  procedure  and  content 
of  the  examination.  *  , 

Siibject  to^  available  study  places,  the  student  -is -admitted 
pn    HQ  basis  of  the  resul ts  achieved  .in.  the  entrance 
examination^  whereby  no  differentiation  is  made  between 
Austrians  and  forej-gners. 

Foreigners  are^requtred  to  furnish  proof  of  a  sufficient 
k'^owle'dge  of  German/^        .  ^  .  ' 

In  study  programmes  vhlre  the  secondary-sqhool  leaving 
cer.tif icatej^is  required  in  addition  to  tt>e  entrance  exartii- 
nation,^  fore-igners  have  to  furnish  prdof  of  having  passed 
such  a  leaving  examination  or  an  equivalent  examination 
*ab^oad.  .  ^       ^  ' 

" '  /      ' /  '      *  *  * 
In  st-udy.-prograjnmes  which  ar^e  already  regiil'ated  by  law, 
the  4?rovisiohs  of  sec.  7,'subsec.  6  of  the  General  University 
Studies  Act  have  to 'foe  "ap'pl  ied .  to  foreigners  analogously. 
An  immatriculation  -ca^  be  effected  only  subject  to  available 
8l,aces  and  in  the  order  of  .the  levels  af  achievement^as- 
evidenced  by  the  cfppHcation 'documents.  This  means  that  in 
these. .study  pro<irammes  -Austri.an  students  have  "to  be  given 
priority.  .      '         -  '  , 
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TEACH H:G  staff 

* 

As  of  January  1  ,-  1974,  the  following  categories  of  . 
j)os.itions  existed  at  art  schools:  \  .  .  , 

■full  professpr-S     ^.  ,  112     '  '    *•  ' 

assx)ciat-e  prof^s$ors  ,  1*38 

assi  stants  -  *  .    '  41       -  ,  . 

"Bund-eslehrer  der  Verv/.Gr."  L  1  130  %  .  . 

"BOndesTehrer  -der  Verw.Gr."  L  2  1 

Ph  this  context  v/e  should  note  thd*t  many.,  of  the  teachers 
at  ar't  schools  v/ho  belong,  to  the  intermediary  staff  as  «, 
specified  in  the  Art  School  Organi  za.ti  on  Act. of  1970  ,  i  • 
exerr i se  . the  functions  of. full  professors.  * 
On  the  o.ther  hand,  there  are  professors  teaching  at'art 
Schools,  who  were  appointed  prior  t»o  t^  enactment  of  the 
^  Art  Sclfool  Organization  Act  and-who  do  not  teajch  a  subject 
i-n  its  entire  scope  nor  an -independent  sub-area  of  ja, 
subject.  According  to'their  functions  such  teachers  ar^  to 
be -counted  as 'members  of  the  intermediary  staff.  This  group 
however,  .is  rplBtively  small.   In  this  field)  of  higher 
^education  the  functions  of  the  teachers  of/ten  do  not 
c^orre.spond  to  their  service  ranks.  Thus,  the  following 
survey  on  the  teaching  posts  does  not  contain  any 
coaclusive  evidence, as  to  the. functions  of  the  teachers . 


+)    Persons  corresponding  in  rank  to  seconda>^-school 
teachers;  they  fulfill  admi n i strat i ve  and  teach i ng 
functions  at  institutions  of  higher  learning>x. 
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Tablo^l:     Positions  at  art  schools  as  of  1974 


School 


fun 
pro- 
fessors 


associate^ 
pro- 
fessors 


assi  stants 


Bundes- 
1  ehrer. 
d .  Verw. 
Gr.  L  1 


Bur\des- 
1  ehre  r 
d  /  Verw. 
Gr.  L  2 


Vienna  Academy 
.of  Fine  Arts  '  "  20 

Vienna  School 

of  Appl icd  Art  18 

Vienna  School 

of  ( lu s  i c  and 

Drama  L.ic  Art  35 

Salzburg  School 
of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art 
"Hozarteum"       -  .  16 

Graz  School 
of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art  17 

Linz  School  of 
Artistic  and 
Industri  al 

Design  6> 


3 
12 

56 

24 
37 


17 
4 

8 


1 
19 

*53 

29 
28 


Total 


112 


138 


41 


130 
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Table  2:    Number  of  positions  at  art  schools 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Full  professors 

62 

72 

88 

112 

Associate  professors 

90 

104 

116 

138 

Assi  stants 

20 

25 

39 

41 

Bundesl ehrer  der 

Verwendungsgruppe  L  1 

.  122 

124 

134 

130 

Bundesl ehrer' der 

Verwendungsgruppe  L  2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

T  0'^  a  1 

295 

326 

378 

422 

Table  3: 


"Vertragslehrer"'^^)  and  teachers-yyith  special 
teaching  assignments  at  art  schools. 
winter  semester  19.73/74 


School 


Vertra'gs-       Teachers  with 
lehrer  speci.al  teaching 

assignments 


Vienna  Aca'demy  of  Fine  Arts 

79  , 

Vienna  School  of  Applied  Art 

14 

67 

Vienna  School  of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art 

48 

161' 

Salzburg  Schobl  of  tlusic  and' 
Dramatic  Art  '"Mozarteum." 

92  ; 

86  ' 

Graz  -School  of  Music  and 
Dramatic  Art 

v25  . 

97 

I'inz  School  of  Artistic  and  ^ 
*    Industrial  Design 

1 

r 

45 

Total 

•-c-    ,  •  — 

186^ 

 _     . .  ^ 

+  )    ^-ersons  with  non-permanent  teaching  contracts 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  LINZ  SCHOOL  QF  ARTISTIC  ANn| 
INDUSTfTlAL  DESIGN  ^  "  . 


Jhe  objecti  ves^  of^  thi  s  new  schQol^  v/ere  determined  by  the 
developnrents  in  the  fields  of  natural  sciences  ahd  tecfino- 
logy  in  our  century.     The  growing  i,ndustri^l  ization  and 
the  development  of  the  industrial  society^  have  ciianged 
the  traditional  attitudes  toward  designing;  new  concepts 
of "  the  occupation  have  emerged. or  are  i h'  the  process  of 
development.  The  idea  is-  ga^ining  ground  that  industrial 
production  and  our  I'ife  in  genercil  must  not  be  guided 
exclusively  by  principles  of  utility  a-nd  economy ;  this 
•would  sooner  or  later-^lead  to  a"  "dehumaniza.tion'^  of.  the 
life  of  the  individual  as  well  as  of 'society .'^"Designers" 
must  complement  the  engineers  who  are  responsible  for-  the 
.  technical  and  economical  •devel<Jprfient.  .  ^ 

The  following  reasons  w'ere  decisive*  for  according  the  art 
'school  of  the.City  of  Linz  (secondary-school  level)  the 
'rank  of  an  insti  tutiorT^crf  higher  learning  in  1973:  '  . 

Experiences  *in  Central  Europe'  have  shown  that  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  attracts  the  greatest  number 'o-f ' highly  " 
qualified  experts  frojn  at  home  and' abroad.  One  of  the  ' 
reasons  (apart  from  the  generally  much  , higher 'reputation 
held  by  institutions  of. higher  learning 'in  comparison  to  . 
6ther.teaching*establ  ishrrtents)  -i  s  '  certai  n1  y  the  freedom  o,f 
teaching  guaranteed  .at'  sudh  art .  school  s  /  Furthermor:e  »  ^t  is 
only  an  institution  of  hi gher -1  earn i ng  that  can  =offcr  th^ 
universal ity^  of  instruction  required  for  all  "designing 
occupati  on3/* .  -        '  .         *      ,     .    '  '  . 
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The,  fol  lov/ing  arguments  wer§  advanced  in  f-avdur  of         '  > 
\es-tabl  ishing  an  art  school  of  artis'tic  and.  industrial 
design  in   'L^.i  n  z  : 

4 

{ 

-  ttve  avai  labi  1  ity^  of  personnel  and  materiaf'^t  the  " 
exi.sting  secondary-1  eyel  art 'scPiool  ;  . 
the  integration  of  industrial  practice  and ' theore t i cal 
i nstructi on ;  '  '  ^  . 
the 'connections  betv/een  the  existing  art  schooV  and 
the  ensuing  interrelation  between  art\and  industry; 
the  interest  of  medium  and  l-ar-ge-si zed\ en terpri  ses  in 
the  training  of  designers  in  Linz;         \  * 
the  intensive  care  offered  to  students  cforing  their 
practical  training  within  an  entQ)*pri se ;  \a  training 

-that  differs  considerably  from  the  pra,ctiijal  tVai^ning 
d u r i ng  va ca t i  0 n s.;  -  \^ 

-  ttje 'Connection  to  the  Linz,  School  of  Economics  arvd 
Soci al  Sci ences ; 

'the  convenient  loca-(;j'on  of  Linz  as  a  traffic  and 
iir^lustrial  centre . 

Jhe'  'federal  Chamber  of  Trade,  Commerce  and  I|}dustry  as 
w^l^i  as  the  ceramics  industry  in  Austria  have  e^^pressed 
thejT  demands  for  ceramists  with  arti sti c  ,tra i n i ng  ' and 
have  "Called  for  appropriate  training  possibilities.  They 
have'  r.iade\considerable  finan^cial  contributions  to  the 
ceramics  cVass  of  the  Art' School.   In  general,  Austbia  , 
has',a  considerable  back-log  in  designing  'which  should'be 
made  up  4S  soon  as  possible. 

A  further  a»"gument  for  the  establishment  of  the  Linz  Scho'ol 
•is  the  demand  for  art  teachers  at  Austrian  secondary  sliJool 
*  ' 
Thus,  the  main  purpose  of  the  linz  School  of  Artistic  and^ 
Industrial  Design  is  tO'  train  talented  persons,  thereby 
enabling  them  to  des.ign  and  creatively  change  our  visible 
environment.       '  .         '      «  " 


The. Art  School  afid  "its  various  units  should  be  of  a  size 
that  permits,  a  favourable  studyi^ng  process  and  personal 
,  contacts  between  students  and  teachers.  The  cooperation 
-.with  the  Linz  School  of  Economics  and  Social  Scieiices 
bffers  the  Art  School  the  opportunity  to  splve  its  tasks 
in'  close  contact  with'  scientific  institutes. 


The  organization-  of  this, newly  founded  Art  School      '  ' 
corresponds  to  that^ oT  the  other  ^rt  schools.   In  addition^ 
however,  it  has  a  body  that  is  unique  and' has  no  parallel 
at  another  Austrian  art-school: 

the  Council  of  the  Lin^  Scho5><f  Artistic  and  Industrial 
Design.  The  basic  cancep^forv  underlying  the  Art  School  is 
the  necessity  for  cJ^Tse- 'con tact s  between  the  Art  School 
and'  the/'practi,e€^,'-i .  e,  ,  betv/e.en  art  and  industry.  In 
accordance;Xn:h  these  objecti ves'-the  legislator  provided 
for  a  bj0^  consisting  o.f  experts  in  th'e^Vjel  ds  'of  commerce; 
tra^^!^ and  industry.   I^ts  tasR  is  to  consu/t  academic' 

ithori ties ,  submit' recommendations  and  to^establish  and/ 
intensi  fy- cont^-e^U-^lAli:^^  the  economy.  \. 
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4. 


RESEARCH 


4.1 
4.1.1 


PRESENT  SITUATION 

General  survey  on  research  and  development  in  Austria 

Total  expenditure  (by  government  and  i\ndustry)  on  research 
and  development  in  Austria  reached  about  Sch.  6,400  million 
in  1974,  i.e.^  about  1.04  percent  of  the  gross  national" 
product. 


In  1974,  42.94  percent  of  the  overall  research  and 
development  expenditure  v;ere  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government,  11.99  percent  by  the  Federal  Provinces, 
44.13  percent  by  busThie^..§^^ent  and  0.94  pero^t 

by  other  sources.  (1)  ,  ^ 


The  latest  employment  statistics  (2)  ^tiw  that  in  1*970 
10,734  persons  (full-time  equivalent)  were  engaged  in  \  ^ 
research  and  development.  Of  these  3,894  Were  scientists. 
Out  of  this  total  numb'er  2 , 762'  empl oyees ,  including 
1,811  scientists,  were  v/orking  at  institutions  of  higher 
learning  (  1970) . 

According  to  the  "Osterrelchischer  Forschungss tatten- . 
'katalog"  (3),  published  in  1971,  Austria  has  about  1,550 
research  establishments,  880  of  which  are  in  higher 
^diication  (including  the  Austrian  Academy  of  Sciences 
^nd  the  Federal  advanced  trair\in^  and  experimental 
establishments).  ^       -  , 


(1)  Compare  the  1974  Report  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  ''National  rat"  (Lower  House  of  Parliament),. 
Bundesministerium  flir  Wi ssenschaf t^  und -Forschunq"  i 
Vienna,  1974. 

(2)  ^  Austrian  Central  Office  of  Stati sties. and  Federal 

Chamber  of  Comm'6rte.,  Trade  and  Indus'.try;  see  the 
^1974  Report  of  the  Federal  Governmen^t  to  fche 
'    '   *'Nationalrat",  p.-  58.  •         .  . 

(3)  Osterrei  Chi  s Cher  ,  Forschangsstattenkatalog  ,  Bu>ndes- 
ministerium  flir  Wissenschaf^t  und  Forschung,  Oster- 
^reichisches  Statistisches^entralamt,  Bundeskammer 
,der  gewerblichen  Wirtschafi,  Vienna  1971, 
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University  and  un  i  y/ersi  ty.-rel  ated  researrch 


Def i  n  i  tion 

University  and  un i Vers i ty-re 1 ated  ' research  (or  science- 
related  re«,earch)  emcompasses 
-*    research  at  the*  uni'versVtfes'.; 

-  research  at  the  Acad'emy/of  Scien||ps;  , 

-  research  p^ojepts  promoted  and  financed  by  the  Fund 
for  the  Promotion  of  Scientific  Researcb;  / 

-  research  at  the*  institutes  of  the  Ludwig  BoUzmann 
Association; 

-  research  carried  out  at  Ffederal-  advanced  training  and 
experimental  estal)!  i  shments  ; 

-  research  at  private  and ' governmental  non-university 
research  establishments  and  assoc'i ati^^erfTT^lrh^  are  not 

•engaged  in  industry-related  research.  (1) 

Scope , 

In  1974,  Federal  expendilTure  on  university  and  university* 
related  research  in  the  narrower  sense  (i.e.,  research 
carried  out  at  universities,  advanced  training  and 
experimental  establishments,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  etc.) 
amounted  to  about  Sch.  1,857.036  million  (including 
Sch.  -127.359  million'for  the  Fund  for  th^- Pro.noti  on  of 
Scientific  Research),   i.e.,  67.72  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  R^D  expenditure.'  Another  Sch.  80  nvillion  out  of 
the  Federal  expenditur'e  on  government  research  and  another 
Sch.   110  million  out  of  the  Federal  expenditure  for 
Austria's  participation  in  research  [irojects  carried  out  by 
international  organizations  are  spent  on ,  un i vers fty"' and  . 
univ"6rsity-related  research. in  the  wider  sense  (science- 
related  research ) .    '        '  '      ^  ^ 


(1)    See  the  197^2  Report  of  the  federal  Go.vernment'  to  the 
Nationalrat,  Bundesministerium  fiir  Wissenschaft  und 
forsch'ung,  Vienna  1972,  p. 8. 
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Thus, in  1974  ,\P^dera1  expenditure  on  sciertce-rel ated  research 
ai.iounted  to  some  Sch-  2, .047  million,  i.e.,  74.'6  pe-rcent  of 
the  total  Federal  expenditure  on  research  and  the  promo-tion 
of  science, 

In  1974,  about  170,5  million  Austrian  Schillings,  i.e.,  ' 
22,3  percent,  of  the  total  R&D 'expendi ture  of  the  Federal 
Provinces  were  spent  on  science-related  research . (1 )  AcQordiny 
to -the  latest  surVey  of  the  Federal  Chainber  of  Commerce, 
Trad^  and  Industry  on  industrial  research  in  Austria  (2),  ^ 
the  industry,  transport,  and  construction  sectors  spent  ^ 
about  Sch-   13  million  (-out  of  a  total  of  Sch.  2,200  million 
in  1972  )  on  R&D  to  [>e  carried  out  in  "schools^'. 


{1)    See  the  dota i 1 ed  break-down  of  th^yR&D  expenditure  of 
.  -  ,the  redoral  Pro^vijices  in  the  1974  Report  of  the  Federa-r 
Goyernment  to  the  National  rat,  Vienifa  1974  ,  pp.  35  ff. 
(2)    Biindeskunimer  der  geworbl  ichen  Wirts^haft,  Die  betr  iebl  ichp 
Forschung  in  Osterroich  1972,  Vienna  1974. 
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Thvus.  in. 1974  .  a  total  of  Sch.  2.200  minion  was  spent  in 
Austria  on  science-reLated  research,  i.e..  about  34  percent 
of  Austria's  overal  R?,D  expenditure. 

"In  1974.  93  percent  of  th i s.  expend j ture  on  science-related 
research  was  financed  by  the  Federal  Government.  According 
to  the  latest  investigatio*n  by  the  Austrian  Central  Office 
of*  Statistics  into  higher  educa^M^rr  (1),  about  Sch.  760 
million  were  spent  on  rese.arch  andN<le.velopmen  t  at 
institutiarrs  .of  higher  learning'  in  1970.  This  overall  figure 
was  broken  down  into  43.2  percent  on  personnel  costs. 
•28,8  percent  on  other  current  material  costs.  9.6  percent  on 
investments  for  equipment,  and  18.4  percent  on  gilding  costs 
and  acquisition  of  real  estate  or  premises  (Table  2). 
This  statistical  investigation  also  reveals  that  in  ^'970"  - 
the  total  R&D  expendpiture  in  higher  education  was  br.oken 
down  as  foil  ows '25. 8  percent  on  natural  sciences.  16.4  percent 
on  technology.  32.2  percent  on  .:medic^he .  4.6  percent  on\ 
agriculture.  8,7  percen't  on  social  scJ-iences.  and  12,. 3  percent 
on  the  humanities  (Table  3).  ,  \      ^  ' 


r 

*  1 


(1.)   .Research  at  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  to  be 
understood,  here  in  a  narrower  senSe-than  science-* 
related  research.'  the  latter  coinprisiW  research  at 
universities,  art  schools,  the  Academy  of  Sciences.' 
and  the  advanced  training  and  experimental 
establishments. 
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Government  finc^ncin^  of  science- re  1  a  ted  research 

The  Federal  Government  f  i  ndnce  s'  s  c  i  ence- rol  a  ted  rese.arcb 
through 

direct  allocations  to  institutions  of  higher^learnijig  * 
as  well  as  to  organizations  that  carry  out  science- 
related  research  outsi-de  tTie  universities  (e.g.,  the' 
Academy  of  Sciences^  ttie  LudWig  Boltzmann  Associa/tion 
for  the  Pro;^]otion  of '  Sc  i  en  t  i  f  i  c  Research  in  Austria, 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies,  etc.); 
"    ^ub£idies  to  the  Fund  for  t,he  Promotion  of  Scfentific 
Re'seanch  ; 

-  financial  contributions  .to  relevant  research-promoting 
institutions; 

-  either  financial  grants  or  research  contracts  given  to 
science-related  research  institutions,  research  teams  and 
individual  researchers; 

and  it  promotes  international ,  cooperation  in  tjiis  fieljj. 

Persoanel  costs,  other  current  costs  and  capital  costs 
in<:luding  building  costs  i^n  the  area  of  higher  education 
aVe  met  by__*t  he  federal  Government.  Through  the  ^s'tabl  i  shmen 
of  so-called  university  fun<dsV^he  Federal  Provinces  or  tKej 
university  towns  often  make  a  contribution  to  the  financing 
of  universities.   In  addition,  the  Federal  Provinces  promote 
universi{y  and  university-related  re^search  by  supporting 
.speci<ic  ra^eanch  projects  dnd  by  furthering  general  research 
in  the  arts  affl  sciences. 

The  Research  Promoti'on  Act-of  1957  estabi  i  s''hecf  two  , funds  for 
the  promotion  of  research  ,<  name  ly  ,.  the  F^und  for  tljSli  Promotion  i 
of  Scientific  Research 'an^J  tlrfe  Industrial  Researctj|/.  Promoti  on 
l-und,        weij__as_Jh£3eiiStJ-i an  Research  Council  asi'la  joint 
organ  0/  both  Funds,  Under, this  Act  the  Fdnd  for  , the  Promotion 
of  Scientific  Research  finances  research  proj^ct^/'of 
indiv^idual  persons  or  groups  of  persons.  The  Austrian  Research, 
Co.unciT  is  compos,ed  of  the  board  mQinbers  of  both  Funds;  it 
acts  as  an  ad v  i  sory.^body  f/)r  the  Federal^  and  Provincial 
G^overnmen ts_jLiid  legislatures^.      .         '         .  'V-  ' 
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^*1»4      Legal  basi^ 


The  legal  nature,  the  orgpinization  and  the  execution  of 
r-esearch  and  development  at  institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  regulated  in  the  pertinent  laws;  under  the  Constitution 
this  legislation  is  exclusively  reversed  to  the  National 
Parliament.  (1) 

The  freedom  of  science    is  guaranteed  in  the  Austrian  : 
Federal  Constitution.  (2)  The  encouragement  cJf  research 
through  the  Fynd  for  the  Promotion^of  Scienti fic,  Research  ^ 
as  well  as  support  for  special  research  areas,  such  as 
housing  research  and  road  research,  are  regulated  in  special 
Federal  acts.  In  the  absence  of  special  acts,  the  general'^ 
promotion  of  research  a^  well  as  the  awarding  of  research 
contracts  are  bas-ed  on  relevant  ministerial  rules.  (3) 


(1)    Compare  in  |3tar1;/ic\jl  ar  Zaruba-FrUhauf ,  Dsterre i chi sches 
Forschungsrecht,  Vsienna  1974;'  6runner,  Handbuch  des  ' 
D&terreichischen  Hdchschul wesens ,  Vienna  I97lf7Ermacora, 
Osterreichi^ches  Hociiscfiul  recht,  loose  le^f,  Vienna 

^     1972  ff;  Otfruba-Dhischel  ,  Handbuch  der  Hochfschul  reform, 
loose  leaf,  Vienna.  1966  ff;Kneucke^,  Str^ser,  Tuppy/  » 
Die  Univer^sitat  als  autbnomes  Lehr-  und  fVrs^ungs- 
unteraehmen,  Vienna  1968.      ^        -    -      ,  x      ^  ^ 

(Z)    Compare'^in  particu^lar  Frtiha-uf,  Verfassung  und  HochsahuT- 
organisation,  Supp^lemetit  to 'the  Dsterrelchi  sche  Hoch-  * 
schulzeitung.  Jul;^  15,  1973;  Otruba,  Die  Freiheit  der. 
Wissenschaft.  und 'ihre  Real  i  sierung ,  Graz  1-970*;  Wenger-* 
Winkler,  Die  Fr'eiheit  der  Wissenschaft  und  ihre  Lehr.e, 
eine  verfassungsreohtl iche  Analyse  der  Bedeutupg  des 
Art.47*'StGG  fiir  die  Hochschulorganisatibn ,  Vienna.  1974; 
Loebenstein,  Die  Freiheit  der 'W.issenschaft  und  ihrSs  -L'ehr 
in  "Usterreichis.che  Juri-stenzei  tung" ,  Vol.  10/1974'. 

(3)    Compare  in  particular  Zaruba-Friihauf ,  Dsterreichisches 
Forschungsrecht,  Vienna  1974. 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  SCJENCE-RELATED  RESEARCH 

Experts  in  the  field  of  science,  economy  aad  admini stratign 
coopera>rd  in  prveparing  the  "Austrian  Research 'PI an " ,  which 
was  a^di^ted  *by  the  Federal  Government  in  1972.  The  Plan*  - 
inci udesNythe  medium-  ^d  long-term  perspectives  for  a 
research  policy  that^is  oriented  toward  the  ^nefeds  of 
science,  economy  and^  society.   (1)  • 
^  V 

The  Austrian  Research  Plan  provides  an  analysis  of  research 
and  development  in  Ausrtria,  based  on  the  qualified  analysis  x 
of  the  OECD  review  of  ih^e  Austrian  science  pdli^cjy  and  \^ 
est^eciaVly.on' the  proposal  s  ^  the  Advisory  Council  of 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs.   (2)  The  Austrian  Research  Plan  is 

.closely  connected  with  the  general  cultural,  social  and 
economic  goals  of  Austria's  national  policy.  In  the  cultural 
realm  the  objectives  are:  raising  the  general  educational 
level  and  increasing  the  willingness  to  learn;  a  s'tronger 
publ  ic,xo-mmi  tment  to  political  ma^tters,  i.e.,  matters  tffat 
concern  the  general  public  as  a  whpTe;  objective  attitudes; 
Glean>'judgment ;  honesty  and  tolerance;  respect  and  under- 

"stariding  for  minori ties' of  any  type;  openmi ndedness  toward 
scientific,  cultural, ^social  and  economic  innovations  .and 
toward  reforms  j)f  the  social  structure;  broacfmindednes.s ;  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  young  scientists;  and  an  increase*"^ 
in  the  research  potential^  order  to  guarantee  top-ranking 
international  positions  in  certain  Selected  areas.  In  the'  ' 
social  realm  theylare:  national  health,  old-age  care,  equal 
chaYices  and  opportunities  Bot^  socially^and  regionally;  the 
avoidance  of  aggrefesion  and  of  alcohol  an^drug  -abuse;  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  unavoid.able  political  and  social  . 

conflicts  and  conftlicts  arising  ^rom  the  generation  gap; 

humane  and  healthy  Working  and  environmental  conditions. 

(1)  See  "Ost-erreich.fsche  Forschungskonzepti  on" ,  'Bundes-  , 
ministeri-um  fur  Wissenschaft  urid  Forschung ,  Vienna  1972. 

(2)  See  OECD,  Reviews^of  national  .science  policy,  Austria, 
Paris  1971;  Beirat  fur  Wi  rt'scHaf ts-  und  Soz i al  f  ragen  , 

Vorschlage  zur  Industrrepol i tik ,  Vienna  1970. 

/ 


In  the  economic  field    the  objectives  are: 
the  further  development  of  economic  productivity,  the 
promotion  of  economic  grov/th,  ful  1 -employment,  price 
stability,  an  'increased  standard  of  living,  a  s^ound 
balance  of  ^ciyments,  the  development  of  new  irripr^oved 
and/less  expensi  ve  processes ,  materials,  sources  of  energy, 
products.,  instruments  and  systems;  increased  labour  and 
capital  productivity;  a  higher  quality  of  goo'ds  and 
services. 

-According  to  the  Austrian  Research  Plan,  science-related 
research  should  primarily  serve  the  further  development 
.of  science*   It  constitutes  the  basis  for  access  to  new 
knowledge,  for  scientific  teaching  and  learning  and  for 
the  process  of  innovation-.  Science-related  research  is  to 
provide  impulses  for  economy-related  research,  and  vice  versa 
No  field  should  be  completely  neglected  by  science-related 
research,  yet  the  scarcity  of  funds  available  in  Austria 
neccesi  tates -.a  concentration  on  some  clearly  defined  areas 
^or  which  there  is  justified  hope-of  reaching  and  main- 
ta inking  top  internat'i  onal  ranks .  As  an  essential  pre- 
requisite  for  success  such  areas  should  be  selected  by 
outstanding  researches  and  the  schools  or  research  teams 
established  by  them.  The  process  of  scientific  research 
is  closely  connected  with  that  of  scientific  training 
and  education.  Research  policy  and  educationalj pol icy 
must  be  geared  to  each  other.   Research  fertilizes  teaching 
and  learning;  indeed  it  should  be  researcli  that  determines 
what  is  to  be,,  taught.  The  desire  to  engage  in  research 
should  be  already  stimul  ated  'at  tf\e  elementary  and  secondary 
schooling  levels. 

Under,  the  Austrian  Research  Plan  it  is  primarily  t^he 
universities  that  are  in  charge  of  science-related 
research.  They  need  an  inspiring  academic  atmosphere 
that  furthers  intellectual  contacts  and  constructive 
competition  among  colleagues  in  order  to  guarantee'  a  frefe 
development  of  crc^ative  research. 

332        .  ' 


It  is  the  task  of  the  universities  to  dee^y  penetrate 
into  the  scietiti  fic- problems  and  questions,  to  teach  the 
subject  matter  and,the  methodical  'bases  of  scieiice^^to 
employ  research  toward  a  better  understanding  of  .the 
•  problems,  and  to  facilitate  solutions  for  them  by 
stimulating- interdisi^iplinary  communication.     The  extent 
to  which  this  can  be  ach.ieved  will  determine  the  scie-ntific 
value  Ndnd  the  originality  of  the  projects  and  their 
solutions. 

< 

The  Austrian  Research  Plan  s ti pu 1  a tes  tha t  the  universities  • 
should  not  only  be  concerned  with  basic  research  and 
teaching  per  se,  but  shouV^c^in  addition,  engage  in 
specific  scientific  teaching  and  research  and  exemplary  ■ 
activities;  otherwise  scientific  trainia,g  at  the' 
universities  would  be  incomplete^  Unless  at  least  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  academic  staff  and  of  advanced 
students  engages  in  applied  research,  the  scientific  potential 
of  the  universities  would  not  be  fully  utilized.  This  holds 
true  for  the  social  sciences,  the  humanities  as  well  as""for  ^ 
natural  sciences,  engineering  sci^cos,  biology  and  med>ci''ne. 
In  addition,  the  university  must  prepare  those  studentSo 
who  .will  not,  remain  within  the  fielji  of  scientific  research  - 
and  that  is  the  overwhelming  majority  -  for  the  practical 
aspects  of  their  future  professl'ons . 

The  Austrian'  Research  pYan  emphasizes  the  central  ro"le  of 
university  research  withtn  the  'system  of  research  as  a 
whole;  it  f orms .  the „ bas i s  of  the  latter  and  supplies  the 
necessary  impulses.  At  the  same .  time     i  t  receives  val4j'able 
new  ideas,  and  Icnowledge  'from  the  overall  research  system. 
Fnrthei-more,  the  universities,  through  their  members  and  .'  •, 
research  facilities,  render- vbl uabl e  services  to  the  state, 
indirslry  and  society  by  carry  i ng , out  -sponsored  research'- 
projects,  by  giving  export  opinions,  by  preparing  s'tudies 
and  cloc^umontations,  ^.tc.  Planning  schemes'  for  higher 
education  must'  take  these  sarf vice  functions  of  the 
universities  into  cons idM^tSon 
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The  provis/bn  of  personnel,  space  and  equipmenl|^  at  the 
universities  is  one  of  the  most  important  lind  urgent  tasks 
of  tj)^  Federal  G(|vernmentj  the  funds  for  current  research 
expenditure  (^ahd  the  usual  administrative  expend^'ture ) 
piust  bje^cu|red  through  .regul ar  and  adequate  allocations, 
^  This  is  the  fonlS^i^ay  to  guaj^antee  a-  proj/er  training  and 
educatioTi  foV  ^udents,  graduates  and  young  scientrst^^  • 
and  to  retail),  a  teaching  staff,  thit  ^s'^partlcularly 
.  qualified  fof  research.  The  ratio  between  scientific  and 
n,on-5cienti  f|ic  pers-bnnel  and  material,  expenses  must  be 
geared  to  the  respective  needs  and  requirements, 

'  \  " 

The^adequate  financing  of  basic  requirements  is  necessary 

for/ that  area  of / Qni versi ty  research  that  is  directly  f 

connected  with  teaching  by  IdW,  Adequate  basic  requirements 

in  terms  of  equipment  and  funds  wi,ll  have  to  be  determined 

by  surveys  iVi,  every  in'dividual  case, and  must  then  be 

standardized.  Sirv'^e  the  law  provides  for  a  combination 

o.f /research  and  teaching a  certain  minimum  amount  of 

research  must  be  carri-^^d  out  u^every  subject  area-.  Thus, 

at  the  university  special  priorities  can  be  s e t^'^ur? ii  1  y  in 

those  areas  of  research  ^that  go  beyond  the  research 

c/^nnected  with  teaching.    -  .  '  ^ 

While  uni versifTies  combine  teaching  and' research,  other 
,scientific  i n$t.i tutions  d-evote  th^emselves  primarily  or 
exclusively  to  research,*  .  *  / 

/  \  •  .        •     ■  ■■. 

W^ijhin  the  framework,  of  the  Austrian  Research  •J'l an  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  a  legally  founded  re^^earch  function; 
it  oper/tes^  on  a  national  and  multidiscipl  inary  bas.is. 
The  activities  and  cOoperati on  -  of  the  Academy  in  numerous 
international  projects ' and  programmes  prove  to  be  a  , 
considerable  asset  in' the  treatment  of  sifTentific  questions. 
A  great  number  of  scientists,  ranging  from  younVT^stgj-aduate 
to.  university  professqrf  emeriti,  cooperate  in  ytfhe  numerous 
institutes  and  commissions  of  the  Academy ,  a^f^  help  to  carry 
out  the  research  >rog^ammel\^n,^t^  nalyiryfsc  the 
humanities  and  the  social  sciferreW.  A/^versi  f  i  cat  ion  of  •- 
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fields  and  an  intensification  of  research  activities 
should  be  the  goal  *   (1)  '  ^  .  ' 

Besides  the  universities  an,d  ^the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
there  exist  many  other  research  institutions,  in* 
particular  the  Ludwig  Boltzmann  A$soci ation^,  the  Austrian 
Insti'tute /or  Ecor>otfl1c  Resgarch^and  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Studies  an(^  Scient i f i c  Research,  There  should  be 
c^ose  coordination  betw^een  these" 'research  establishments, 
the  universities  and  the  institutions  engaged  in  economy- 
related  research.  Some  of  the  above  mentioned  institutions 
have  changed  their  programmes  in  the  course  of  time;  they 
'   should  more  than  ever  before  aligfi  ' their  projects  to  th^  , 
needs  of  econamy-rel ated  research.   (2)  ^ 

According  to  the  Austriarr  Research^'Plan ,  all  these  research 
institutions,  particularly  the  universities,  should  adopt 
a  more  efficient  management,  Usua^lly  this  would  call  for 
chqnges  in  organization  and  personnel,  because  the 
administration  v/ill  have  to  be  expanded  and  often 
restructured.  Qualified  personnel  and  nev/  technical       '  - 
facilities  (above  all  EDP  installations)  are  needed  to > 
make  the  admini^stration  more  economical  and  more  efficient. 

The  Austrian  Research  Plan  demands  that  universities 
and  other- research  centres  be  iacreasingly  enabled  to  also 
engage  in  long-term  research  priorities  (speci al,  research) ; 
special  mo^des  of  financing  will  be  provided.  • 


(1)  Cojnpare  i^  particular:  i3stcrhei chi  sche.  Akadejiiie  .  . 
der  Wi  ssenschaften ,  Forsc-fTUng'sprograpirft  1^7^,-7^',  - 
Vienna  1972.  '   -  - 

(2)  Compare  in  particular  the  goals  of  the  inedi uni-term 
research  programme  of  the  Ludwig *Bo1tz ma nn 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Scientific/  , 
Research  in  Austria  in  the  annual  report  1973-.^ 

of  the  Assiociation ,  Vienna  1974* 
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^ 

_   The  main  criteria  for, long- term. research  projects 
are 

-  their  scientific  significance,  their  originality 
and  the  expected  results  for  AustriT>r  t^e'impact 
beyond  the  A,ustrian  borders; 

-*perscnrre1  aTrd/or  Tnateri^al  expenses,  which  often  far 
excefd^  those,  for  the  basic  -equipment  and  facilities 
(for  teaching  and  research); 

-  possibilities  for  cooperation  of  several  scientists 
or  institutes ; 

-  the  guarantee  of  co.ntinued  research  activities;  *  .  , 

-  competitiveness  with  corresponding  foreign  institutions. 

The  high  co^ts  involved  necessi1:ate  very  strict  selection 
criteria  for .  research  priorities.-.    .  '  ,       .  • 

4  *  * 

The  current  research-  grants  to  uni  vers  i  tia,s  and  otiier' 
research  institutions  as  well  as  the  promotion  of  '  / 
long-term  research  projects  -at  these  institution?  mus,t 
be  seperated  from  the  promotion  of 'short-  and  ~  med  i  Uni- 
term .projects  of  in'di  vidual  ■  y-esearchers  or  teams  of 
researchers.  The  latter  lies  io'  the  hands  -of  individyal 
persons,  who  are  connoted  v/i-th  all  var.lous 'scien't'i  f  ic 
institutions  'and  research  centres.  Tii'eir  \io,rk  pav.es  the 
way  for -long-lerm  research  project?  to  6e  carried, out.  .'. 
individual  institutes.  Such  research  proj'ects  constitute 
important  eleflifen'ts  ih  the  overaY! '  research  prodiss;  Ihe^fr 
promo.tion  also  prov'ides  an  inceo't'ive  for  young ,  aspi  ri^ig 
or  particijlarly  product.i-vec- researchers  'to  develop -oiui'  . 
execute  new  research  ideasV"  This  is  the  rea-son  why  a' riuitiber 
of  scientifiG  institutions' support  thf.^s  .me;di',um  r^tige, 
thereby  making  , a  valuable  contributiorf*  to.  UseaVct  in., 
general.  Also  the  promotion  -  la^t/but  not  leastv' thro  ugh 
the  Fe.doral  Ministry  of  Science  and 'Research  i^tSel  f' •  ' 
of  individual  scientific  activities  and  publ  i  cations' Jnder"' 
the  auspices  of  assoc i ati'on.s  and-  s^ocieties,  such*  as      ..  ' 

'     '  '  '       •    ...  ^  ' 

:  3.36 


those  that  are  united  within  the  Union  of  Austrian 
Scientific  Societies.,  falls  under  this  heading.  All 
these  projects'  calV  for  and  justify  appropriate  ' 
go vernrnen't  suppo rt . 


The  Fund  Tor  the  Prqmoti'on  of  Scientific  Research  has 
the  ma  i  n  res  pons  i  bi 1 i  ty  for  the  promo  t  i  on  of  individual 
or  project  research  (including  rather  expensive  under- 
takings) (1).   In  this  respect,  the  Austrian  Research 
Plan  nust  urge  fo'r  the  fulfillment  of  the  stipulations 
under  the  Research  Proniotlon  Act,  and  also  far  the  selection 
and  setting  of  priorities.   (2)  One  of  the  main  concerns 
of  science-related  research  policy  is  the  intensification 
of  international   cooperation,  which  -  for  reason^s  of  the 
costs  involved  -  must  meet  the\ demands  and  needs'  of 
•society  and  must  (particularly  in  a  smaTl  country  like 
Austria)  s lip^:  1  einent  the  national  research  efforts.  (3) 


.(1)    Compare  in  particular  .the  annual  reports  of  the 

Fo4id«s,'iur  Forderung  dgr      sserlschaf tli chen  Fprscliung 
to  ffie  Federal- Hi ni stry  of*  Science  "and  Research.  . 

C?// Ct)m(?are  -in  parti cular  ^  the  c-hapt'er  on  sc ibace-rel  ated 
'    re<»earch'  of  the  Austrian  Research  Concept.  ' 

( ?y  ^Co'iiipara  in  particWaf  HlFirnberg,  l{i  ^senschaftspol  i  tik 
,  /-ifn-d  intcrrlationale  Zuscrmmenarb'oi t ,  in  ^*Eu»^opai.sche 
Ruiuischa'u\  vol.t^'r.  1/JL974.  ^   .  | 
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RESEARCH  POklCY  .  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  THE  EXECUTION  OF  ^ 
THE  GOAL^  ^{J^^  AUSTRIAN  RESEARCH  PLAN 

Consul tatlon  and  coordination  Instruments  are  at  the 
'disposal  of  the  Federal  Minister  of  Science  and  Research 
— for  the— execution^^tH^H^  Aust-rian  R-esearch  Plain — I-fv~4 9 7 1 » 
the  Science  Forum  was  created  for  national  questions  of 
research  policy.  It  serves  as^  a  personal  advisory  body  to 
the  Federal  Minister  of  Science  and  Research*  Under  the 
Research  Promotion  Act,  the  Austrian  Research  Council  acts 
as  a  consul tati ve , organ  to  the  legislative  bodies,  to  the 
Federal  and  Provincial  Government,  and  to  the  Federal 
ministries.  For  special  tasks,  such  as^^for  the  elaboration 
of  the  Austrian  Research  Plan  as  well  as  for  sectoral 
schemes,  the  Federal  Minister  of  Science  and  Research 
sets  up  project  teams,  1,e<,  groups  of  experts  composied 
of  representatives  of  science,  the  economy  and  the 
admini'stration  , 

Under  University  Organization  Act,  the  Austrian  Conference 
of  University  Rectors  as  well  as  the  Academic  Council 
ha-^C^e^onsul  tat  1  ve  functions  in  matters  of  higher  education. 

In  addition^there  are  special  expert^  commi ttees ,  such  as 
the  Expert  Committee  for  Electronic  Data  Processing  within 
the  Scientific-Academic  tector* 

An  Inter-ministerial  Research  Coordination  Committee  is 
responsible  for  the  coordination  of  research  matters  among 
the  ministries. 

Major  institutions  that  promote  or  carry  out  research,  e,g, 
the  Austrian  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  two  Research 
Promotion  Funds,  also  ^ixerci  se  consultative  functions  in 
their  fields.  ^     -  - 
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EXECUTION  OF  THE  GOALS  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  RESEARCH  RLAN  , 

For  the  realization  of  the  Ausjtr4an  Resear.ch  Plan  a  catalogue 
of  operational  research  policy  measures  was  compiled.  (1) 
The  catalogue  lists  measures  far  the  planning  and 
coordination  of  governmental  research  promotion  and  for  ^ 
the  sectoral  R&D  promotion,  ^ 

For  essential  af^eas  of  the  infrastructure,  such  as  the 
'application  of  EDP  insjial  1  ati  ons-  in  science-related  research, 
separate  concepts  have  been  el  abbra.ted ;  the  same  applies, 
to  the  majojj^  research  institutions  outside  the  universities, 
(2) 

For  socio-pol  i  tical  ly>elevant  cross-sectional  areas^  such 
as  research  into  eco- systems  or  energy  research' >  special 
groups  of  experts  ,were  instituted  in  or^ler  to  prepare  the 
respective  research  concepts. 


(1)  Catalogue  of . operational  measures  in  the  field  of 
research  policy,  Bundesmi ni9teri um  fur  Wissenschaft 
und  Forschung,  Vienna  1972. 

(2)  Compare  in  particular  the  1971-1974  Reports  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  Nationalrat;  the  working 
reports  of  the  Bundesmini steri urn  fur  Wissenschaft 
und  Forschung;  the  plan  for  geo-scienti f ic  and  geo- 
techni cal  research  in  Austria;  electronic-data 
processing  in  the  scientific-academic  field,  etc.  * 
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The  availability  of  information  in  the  area  of  research 
is  guaranteed  by  adequate  documentation  and  the 


systemi  za  tion  and  continuity  of  ihforma  tio-n  processing 


1) 


The  government  draft  of  a  ne'w  University  Organization  Act 
provides  for  th^e  necessary  legal  framev/ork  for  efficient 


university  research  with  due  consideration*  of  the  nee'ds 
of  research  fJol  icy. 


It  -has  been  possible  to  intensify  international  cooperation 
and  to  essentiaLl^4-inprove'"the  financial  situation  for 
science-related  research.   In  1974,  the  total  Federal 
expenditure  on  research  and  developmeni;  had  increased  by 
about  83. percent  over  that  of  1970,   Its  share  in  the 
overall  Federal  expenditure  was  raised  from  1.36  percoiU 
in  1970  to  1.72  percent  in  19747  ^ 


(1)  See  in  particular:  Ds  terrei  ch'i  scher  Forschungsstatten- 
-  '  katalog,  Vienna  1971;  Forschungsf i nan^ierungsaktionen , 
Vienna  1972,  Hochschul pi anungsrephnung ,  Vienna  1973  ,  etcJ 
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DEMAND  FOR  UNIVE.RSITY  GRADUATES 

fn  the  sixties  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
education  and  science  for  a  country's  economic  development 
initiated  an  expansive  educational  policy.  The.  new  policy 
led  to  an  increasing  demand  for  e^d_ug_ajion^  yet  only  since  . 
the  beginning  of  the  seventies  has  this  demand  become 
noticeable  at  the  university  level.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  educational  expansion  the  demand  for  labour  market- 
oriented  university  planning  has  often  changed  considerably. 
The  sixties  were  characterized  by  a  growing-  need  for 
university  graduates;  the  seventies,  however,  show  a  more 
restrictive  perspective,  a  tendency  to  limit  the  "production 
of  university  graduates".' 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  "Western  industrialized  countries 
have  reported  increasing  unemployment  rates  among  university 
graduates.  Th^e  most  common  types  of  unemployment  are:, 
a)  University  graduates  do  not  easily  find  employment  after 
completion  of  their  studies;  b)  Highly  qualified  specialists 
are  dismissed  on  accQunt  of  the  slow-down  of  the  economic 
boom.  ^       /  ^ 

In  view  of  thV'rising  number  'of  students  in  Austria  and  the 
experiences  of  some  foreign  countries',  Austrians  have 
bjecome  crisis-conscious  and  discussions  concerning  the  demand 
for  university  graduates  have  been  resumed. 
Despite  the  lack, of  empirical  data  it  has  become '-customary 
in  Austria  as  well  to  speak  of  a  pending  unempToyment  crisis 
of  university  graduates.  This  fear  of  unemployment  is 
closely  linked  to  the  fejir  of  proletarianisation  of  universit 
graduates,  which  might  lead-to  pol i ti cal  i nstabi 1 i ty . 

A  number  of  actual  or  a'lleged  problems  of  university 
education  must  als.o  be  considered  in  this  context,  such  as  . 
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•the^'mass  university",  "capacity  bottlenecks" , -and  the 
"deterioration  of  educational  standards". 

It  is  clear  that  the  actual  or  dreaded  increase  in  the  output 
of  the  universities  has  given  rise'^to  such  apprehensions. 
Similar  situations  have  occurred  several  times  in  the  history 
of  the  universities. 

The  threat  of  unemployment  among^ un i vers i ty  graduates  and 
the  capacity  bottlenecks  are  invoked  under  the'pretext  of 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  society,  although  they  often 
•  only  serve  the  interests  of  individual  social  groups. 

The  anticipated  proletarianization  of  university  gradi/'ates 
seems  to  mobilize  mainly  those  groups  of  the  population  that 
feel  directly  threatened. 

However,  it  must  also  be  clear  that  the  assessment  of  the 
demand  for  university  graduates  on  the  basis  of  individual 
interests  can  have  only  limited  validity  f^or  planning 
activities  that  have  to  secure  the  interests  of  society  as 
a  whole. 

The  labour  market  can  obviously  absorb  only  a  limited 
rrumber  of  university  graduat;es  of  the  traditional  type.  <^ 
However,  there,  are  no  indications  in  Austria  that  an 
overproduction  of  university  graduates  is  to  be  expected 
in  the  near  future.  The  question  of  the  demand  for  university 
graduates  must  be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
developments  and  findings  in  educational  economics. 

A.t  any  rate  restricting  education  should 'be  avoided  at  a 
point  where  it  is  not  necessary. 

I 


r 
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International  experienj:es  have  revealed  two  types  of 
unemployment  among  university  graduates: 

Open  unenipToyment:  The  term  applies  v/hen  a  large  number  of 
university  graduates  are  unemployed.   'Open  unemployment 
occurs  most  frequently  with  graduates  whQ  cannot  find  work 
-rf^T^-camprlet-rcm  o-f -their  studies,  e.g.,  in  Sweden,  Italy',"~ 
"anci  rec"ennyTlso"~Trr~the  federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Unemployment  on  account  of  dismissal  or  change  of  occupation 
occurs  less  frequently. 

Hidden  unemployment    is  caused  by: 

-  over-qualification; 

-  employment  in  occupations  that  are  not  related  to  the 
academic  training  and  education; 

continuation  of  studies  despite  the  completion  of  a 
study  programme.  ^  

The  uneniplo:^ent  among  unversity  graduates  is  a  consequence 
of  the  supply  and  demand  situation. 

International  literature  shows  some  attempts  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  of  unemployment  among  university  graduates; 
systematic  analyses  and  complex  theoretical  investigations, 
however,  are  lacking  almost  altogether.  ^  '  * 

The  unemployment  among  unversity  graduates  is  explained 
among  others: 

as  a  temporary  phenomenon  caused  by  cyclical  fluctuations: 

-  as  one  aspect  of  juvenile  unemployment; 

-  as  a  consequence  of  insufficient  planning  and  the  fact 
that  any  labour  market-oriented  planning  of  educational 
institutions  is  extremely  difficult. 
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In  addition,  it  is  maintained  that  ,  i 

the  study  programmes  at  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  not  sufficiently. practice-oriented; 

-  '  the  expectations  of  the  university  graduates  do  not 

correspond  with  the  conditions  on  the  labcur  market; 
their  actual  jofcs  do  not  accord  the  status  they  expected; 

unemp  1  oyment-  i  s  the  result  of  complex  socilal  and  economic 
developments.  The  demand  for  highly  qualified  specialists 
—    chainges  with  the  technological  devel  oi)ment  of  product  i  on 
and  can  no  longer  be  met  by  the  institutions  of  higher 
1 ea  rn  i  ng ,  ^  1 

In  this  context  the  question  arises'  if  this  overproduction 
is  not  -  at  least  to  some  extent  -  due  to  a  mijsdirected 
production.     Below  are  some  potential  aspects  'of 
misdirected  production: 

In  spite  of  the  long  duration  of  studies,  graduates 
have  to  undergo  fairly  extensive  practical  on-the-job 
tra  i  n  i  ng  . 

-  Generally  speaking,  the-academic  education  is  not 
sufficiently  prd<;ti  ce-or  i  ented . 

-  Graduates  have  unrealistic  expectations  regarding  their 
future  status . 

-  The  necessity  of  adaptation  often  hinders  the  development 
of  an  independent  and  responsible  working  attitude. 

Social  disintegration  of  sme(*l  1  groups  of  stydents. 

In  general  we  can  say  that  the  usefulness  of  the  academic 
education  of  the  university  graduate  for  the  labour  market 
is  essentially  determined  by  the  structure  and  the  quality 
of  the  university  education.  Therefore,  the  study  reform 
is  of  decisive  importance.  "  ' 

The  experiences  gained  in  other  countrio^s  show  .that  high 
unemployment  rates  of  urtversity  graduates  occur^  mainly  in 
countries  with  very  high  numbers  of  students  and  graduates. 
The  uncMiiployment  is  usually  a  temporary  phenomenon. 

Since  Sep tember *  1973  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Social  ^ 
Administration  has  carried  out  ppocial  surveys  on 
.officially  recorded  unemployed  university  graduates. 
The  figures  obtained  are  not  a  true  reflection  of  the  actual 
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situation  as  university  graduates  do  not  like  to 
contact  labour  exchanges  and  because  the  most  recent 
graduates  are  not  included.  They  do,  however,  provide  some 
infornfation  for  the  assessment  of  the  general  situation 
on  the  labour  market  for  university  graduates.  It  has  been 
noted  in  oth_er  countries  that  once  a  certain  critical 
limit  is  exceeded,  even  university  graduates  turn  to  the 
labour  exchanges/  / 

According  to  the  unemployment  statistics  of  the  Federal 
Ministry  9^  Social  Administration,  124  university  graduates 
were  recorded  as  u'nemployed  in  Austria  on  20  September  1^74. 


Table  1 ;     Unemployed  unversity  graduates  recorded  at  the 
'labour  exchanges  (1) 


Number 

total  of  limited 

employabil i ty; 

20  September  1973  81  ,  54 

21  January  1974  138  '  83 

20  September  1974  124  49 

— '  

(1)    The  above  table  includes  only  those  unempl oyed 'graduate: 
who  have  had  work  before.  Statistics  on  unversity 
•    graduates  who  want  to  find  employment  immediately 
after  completion  of  their  studies  are  not  available.. 

The  extremely  low  number  of  graduates  recorded  and  the  fact 
that  two  thirds  of  them  are  classified  as  being  of  limited 
employabil ity  indicate  that  there  is, no  genuine  unemployment 
among  unversity  graduates  in  Austnia. 
« 

Below  some  basic  data  for  a  rational  assessment  of  the 
problem  "Demand  for  university  graduates  in  ;\ustria" .' 
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CRMICAi  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 

The  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  reveal^ed 
in  the  students'  statistics,  calls  for  a  critical  review. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (2.2.3)  tfrat  an  increasing 
number  of  students  are  not  planning  to  complete  their 
studies,  i.e;,  a  minimum  of  10  percent  of  the  total  student 
population.  A  considerable  part  of  the  risje  in  the  number 
of  students  is  due  to  the  above-average  increase  in  the 
number  of  re-registrations  (students  in  second  and  higher 
semesters).   In  a  few  mass  subjects  the  duration  of  studies 
is  often  prolonged  (see  2.5.1). 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  ret|istering  for  the 
first  time  must  be  seen  from  different  angles.  The  number 
of  male'  students  registering  for  the  first  time  is  slightly 
decreasing.  Since  the  winter  semester  1970/71  the  higher 
number  of  students  registering  for  the  first  time  has  only 
been  due  to  the  rise,  in  the  number, of  female  students 
registering  for  the  first  time.  The  annual  jates  of  increase 
have  gone  down  since  the  winter  semester  1969/70;  the 
•number  of  students  registering  for  the  first  time  increased 
by  23  percent  between  1969/7a  and  70/71.  The  rate  of 
increase  has  since  declined  to  2  percent. 

The  highest  rises  are  reported  from  the  study  programmes 
and  subjects  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the' 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 
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When  looking  at  the  number  of  students  registering  for 
the  first  time,  the  "total  number  of  students,  and  th? 
number  of  graduates  six  years  after  the  beginning  of' 
studies,  we  se#that  the  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  beginners  does  not  lead  to  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  gr-a-duates. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  number  of  university  graduates 
today  is  lower  than  in  1970/71.  Since  the  end  of  the' 
sixties  the  number  of  graduates  has  remained  constant. 

Due  to  the  rising  number  of  students  the  share  of  students 
in  the-  resident  population  has  increased.  In  1967/68 
there  were  51  students  per  1,000  persons  aged  18-26  years; 
in  1969/70  and  1973/74  the  figures  were  52  and  72, 
respectively. 

This  increase  since  1956  has  been  mainly  due  to  the 
above-average  rise  in  the  number  of  female  students  and 
the "expansion  of  the  regional  feeding  areas.  The  number 
of  female  students  has  almost  doubled  since  1966/67, 
whereas  that  of  male  students  has  risen  Joy  only  one  third. 
With  the  exception  of  Vorarlberg  student  rates  have 
risen  particularly  in  those  Provinces  which  had  the  lowest 
student  rates  in  1967/68. 
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Table  1;    Student  rates  since  winter  semester  4955/56> 


Austrian  regular  degree  students  at  universities 


Share  of  stude^'f^  in  the  resident 
population  aged  1^  to  under  26" 


winuer  semesLer 

male 

f emal e 

total 

1955/56 

3.2 

0.8 

2.0 

1956/57 

3'.3> 

0.9  - 

2.1 

1957/58  •". 

'  3.4 

1.1. 

2.3 

1958/59 

.  3,.  7 

1.3 

2.5 

1959/60 

\4.1 

1.5 

2.9 

1960/61 

.4.9 

1.7 

3.3 

1961/62 

5.3 

1.9 

3.6 

1562/63 

5.7 

2 . 1 

,3.9 

1963/64 

6.1 

2.1 

A. 2' 

1964/65 

6.3 

2.1  ■ 

.   '  4;2 

1965/66 

6.5 

2.2 

•4.4 

1966/67  . 

6.7 

2.4 

.  4-5 

1967/68 

7.5 

2,6 

5.-1- 

1968/69 

-7.3' 

1.% 

4 :4 

1969/70 

7.5  . 

2.6 

•5.1- 

1970/71 

8.0 

2.8  ■ 

.  '5.4 

1971/72 

8,4 

2,2 

5.8 

1972/73 

3.8 

-6.4 

1973/74 

I 

9.6" 

4  '.  5 

7.1 

At  the  end  of  the  sixties  there  were  about  52  students  per 
1,000  men  and  women  of  the  resident  popul ati on- of  the  saine- 
age  groups.  A  comparison  with  more  than  .30  European  and 
otheV; .countries  shows  that  Austria  as  well  as  the  Federal 
■Republic  of  Germany  and  Switzertaad  are  ^mong  the  countries 
Wfth  the  lowest  student  rates.  Austria  ranks  within  the  bott 
third  of  the  1  ist,.  {\y 

•(1)  UNESCO,  Statisti.cal  Yearbook,  Paris  1969,  1971 
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Today  the.  student  rate  in  Austria  is  considerably  lov/er 
than  that 'in  the  Federal  Rep^ublic,  of  Germany  and.  somev/hat 
higher  than  that  in  Switzerland;-  in  Sweden  the  student 
rate  is  aboat  50  percent  higher  than  in  Austrian 

Table, 2:     I nteprnati ona  1  compari'san"  of  student  nombers.  in 
the  academic  years  1970/71  and  1973/74 

The.  share  of  university  students  in  the  1:esi dent  population- 
(same  age  groups')  per  1  ,000  persons  is  as-  follows: 

'    \         .  •  1970/71    .  1973/74 

Austria  +)-  *  64  87 

Sweden  (1)  +jf  ...  137    *     ^  ,121 

Federal ,  ftepubl-i c  of  Germany.  '         '  . 

'     (2)(4)^  +)       .    •  .    .        .  .84^  '  ,  .  \^^102    ^  ^ 

Switzerland  ^3)  +f)   '  '   ^      •    52  -     '  *^':'62-^ 


(.1)  .  Office  Qf  the  ^£hancel  loV  of 'the  Swedi  sh"^  Dni  versi  ties : 
..Sv/.edi?h  h  1  gher  "edy cat i on  ,  some  faots,  StockhoVm  19?4  ' 

:      .St^tistjks'Krsbok'.for  Sve'rige,  8rg8ng^9,  1972  ^ 
.   ^Stockhojm  /  '  '  •        .      .  / 

(2)  /,  Stati^tq"$ch.e^s  .JahrfcuucrK^^fiir  -die  Buncjes republit  'iDeutscH-'' 

l^nd  I973i  StaltiStiscfb6;S-.Buridesamt  Wiesjraden  1973 

Bundesm\ni'ster  fUt  Bil'duftg^und  Wissenscliaft.  ^ 
'  ^(Presjserefer^t),  Nachri  chten  ,  1974  .(February )  /  ' 

(3)  'Ei'dgenpssi  sches  Statistisches  Amf,,  bie  Studierenden 
an  den  -SchV/eizerischen  Hpchschil'leh,  W,in tersejuester  ' 

'        1972/73,  Bern  1974,  p.  14,15^ 

(4)  Without  students  at  the  specialized  ibstitutions  of  ' 
* .  ,  hi gh,er  liearning  ^  '         .  ' 

+)  100%      resident  p.opul a t ioo- ^tged  19  to  unde.r  26  years 
'++)  100%  ='r£sddent  pOpula-tidn  aged  20  to  uader  27  years 
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5.2 


DEMOGRAPHIC  SITUATION 


The  1971  census  'showed  that  there  were  120,727  graduates 
of  the  post-secondary  field  in  Austria  af  that  time.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  un i versi ty. graduates .  As  a  consequence  of 
the  expansion  of  the  non-university  post-secondary  field 
after  1962  there  also  exist  a  small  number. of  graduates 
of  academies  and  related  teaching  establishments./'  

Table  1:  Graduates  of  the  post-secondary  realm  (1^1  census 
Graduation  from 


Uni  versi  ties 

A.rt  schools 

Related  teaching 
es-tabl  i  shments 

Total 


mal  e 

85,406 
5,018 

891 
91,315 


femal e 


total 


24,009  ^09,415 
3,861       '  8,879 


1,542 
29,412 


2,433 
120,727 


Of  the  118,294  graduates  from  uni  vers  f€1l^/s  and  art  schools 
29,412  graduates  are  women,  i.e.,  24  perJent  of  all 
graduciies.-The  largest  groups  of  graduates  come  from  the  , 
Faculties  ^  of  ..Arts  and  Sciences,  Law  and  Medicine  and  the 
technical  universities. 

Compared  to  the  1951  census  the  number  o[  university 
graduates  has  risen  by  31  percent;  this  [ise  was 
most  pronounced  between  1961  and  1971.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  the  number  of  university  graduates  is  slightly  higher 
than  that  of  secondary-school  graduates  tabout'27  percent). 
Compared  to  1951,  the  absolute  number  of  male  university 
graduates  has  i'ncreased  by  about  28,000;  that  of  female 
university  graduates  by  about  14,000.  HoUver,  the  relative 
rise  in  the  number  of  female  university  jgraduates  is  much 
higher  than  that  of  male  university  gradijates.  • 
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While  the  number  of  female  university  graduate^  has  more 
than  doubled  since  195.1  (particuj^arly  between  1961  and 
1971),  the  number  of  male  graduates  has  increased  by  a 
mere  17  percent,  *  ^ 

Ta*bje  2:     Graduates  from  universities  and  art  schools' 
(1971,  1961  and  1951  censuses) 


male 

76,996 
82,403 
90,424 


f ema 1 e 


to.tal 


13,575  90,571 
19,044  101,447 
27,870  118,294 


in  t  of  resident 
^population, 
15  years  or 
older 

1.7 
1.8 
1.  1 


(jl)  Not  available 


in  %  of  resident 
popul ati  on , 
25  years  or 
older 

X  (1) 

2.3 

2.6 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  university  gracf^ates  was 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  re  s  i  den  t^.  popul  at  i  on 
Thus,  between  1961  and  1971  the  number  of  university 
graduates  rose  by  almost  one  fifth,  while  the  resident 
population  jncreased  only  by  five  percent. 

Therefore,  the  percentage  of  university  gt:aduajres  -  the 
share  of  university  graduates  in  the  resident  population 
increased  as  well.   In  1961  2.3  percent  of  the  resident 
population  aged  24  or  above  were  university  graduates; 
in  1971  the  percentage  was  2,5- 
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An  international  comparison  shows  that  the  rate  of 
university  graduates  is  still  relatively  low  in  Austria. 

Table  3:     Share  of  university  graduates  in  the  population 

aged  over  25  years  (1970/71)  in  selected  countries 


Austria                ,  2,6 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

(1)(2)  3.2 

Sweden  (3)  -3.6 


(1)  Statis4^isches  Jahrbuch  fur  die  Bundes republ  i k 
Deutschland,  Stati sti sches  Bundesamt  Wiesbaden  1973, 
Bundesminister  fur  Bildung  und  Wissenschaft  (Presse- 
referat),  Nachrichten,  1974  (February) 

(2)  Not  including  graduates  of  specialized  institutions 
of  higher  le,arning 

(3)  Statistik  Arsbok  for  Sverige,  8rg§ng  58,  1971,  Stockholm 
Statistika  Meddelanden  1973.  Nr.  13,  Population  and 
housi ng  , census  in  1970  Education 

Without  the  graduates  of  art  schools  the  percentage  of 
university  graduates  is  2.4. 

All  these  comparisons  do  not  take  into  consideration- 
structural  differences  in  the  educational  systems. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  educational  'expansion  of  the  past 
decades  primarily  affects  the  education  of  the  younger 
generation  rather  than  the  educational  structure  o,f  the 
entire  population.  The  share  of  university  graduates  in  the 
population  aged  25  to  under  30  (1971)  was  3.3  percent. 
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Table. 4:    Share  of  graduates  of  the  post-secondary  Vealm 
in  individual  age  groups  (1971  census) 

25  to  under       30  to  under       35  to  under 
30  years  35  years  40  years 

Universities  3.3  3.1  2.3 

Rel ated  : 


teachi  ng 

establishments  0,1  n.l 
Total  3,4    .  '  3.2 


2,4 


DEMAND  ESTIMATES 


The  1972  University  Report  criticized  the  present  demand 
estimatesof  university  graduates  (1)  and  discussed  the 
manpower  requirements,  (2) 

In  the  past  few  years  some  minor  investigations  have  been 
made  including  quantitative  data  on  the  "demand"  for 
university  graduates'  in  certain  fields,  (3) 

1)    The  publications  concerned  are:  Steindl  J,,  Der  Bedarf 
an  ^achkraften  in:  Bi 1 dungspl anung  in  Osterreich,  vol,  I. 
Erziehun§splanung  und  Wi rtschaftswachstum  1965  bis  1975, 
T^-'k  ?L5^/T^^r^^''^r?l  Ministry  of  Education,  Vienna- 
Munich  1967  (I,OECt)-Bildungsbericht).  Seidel  H.,  Der 
~^^u-         ^"  Akademikern  bis  1980 ;manuscri pt,  Federal 
Ministry  of  Education,  Vienna  1969,  Clement  W.  and 
LuKesch  D,,  Dkonomischje  Aspekte  des  sozial-  und  wirt- 
sch^ttswissenschaftlichen  Studiums  in  Osterreich; 
cfu"u^''^S*'  Federa\Ministry  of  Education,  Vienna  1969: 
^•e       1971  ''^^^^^^"s^i"'"  und  «rztebedarf  in  Osterreich, 


(2)  TfVe  representation  included  in  the  University  Report  is 
bas>d  on  a  paper  prepared  bWlement  W,  for  the  Federal 
Ministry  of  Science  and  ReseaT^h 

(3)  Wirtschaftsfbrderungsinstitut  dir  Bundeskammer  der 
gew^erblich^n  Wirtschaft,  Absol ventenbedarf  in  Gewerbe, 
Indu<;  trie,  Veri<^hr,rremden,verkehr,  Geld-,  Kredit-u.  Ver- 

nnH  k^^'^^k"^ '2' ^^72,  Sc'hober  B.,  Medi z instudi urn 
und  «rztebedarf       Osterreich.  Vienna  1971;  Dokumentation 
der  osterreichis^hen  Arztekammer  zur  ar>4:lichen  Ver- 
sorgung  Osterredchs,  Vienna  1974;  Bundesmin i sterium  fur 
Unterricht  und  Kunst,  Schiitzung  des  Lehrerbedarf s  1971- 
1980,  miinco^aphed  wo,rking  paper,  Vienna  1971. 

.  /      405        •  . 
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The  demand  estimates  are  for  graduates  of  those  study 
programmes  which  -  in  absolute  terms  -  have  the  largest 
increase  in  student  numbers  at  Austrian  uniersities:  arts 
and  sciences,  medicine, and  economics  and  social  sciences. 

These  investigations  show  that  the^re  will  be  no  surplus  of, 
university  graduates  -  at  least  not  in  the  next  few^ years. 

According  to  a  1972  survey  of  the  Institute  for  Economic 
Promotion  of  the  Federal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Trade  and 
Industry,  there  was  a  shortage  of  1,600  university  graduates 
in  the  fields  of  trade,  industry,  traffic  and  transport, 
tourist  trade ,^ banking  and  insurance.  This  shortage  involves 
mainly  graduates  from  study  programmes  of  teciihology, 
natural  scre-nces  (62  percent)  and  economics... 

The  addi^tional  demand  up  to  1977  is  30  percent  of  the 
'year  1972  (  11  ,  739),  i.e.,  plus  5.5  percent  per  year.  Of 
course,  this  comprises  only  part  ofVhe  total  demand  for' 
graduates  of  these  study  programmes  in  the  economy  and 
particularly  otherwise.  ^ 

Ac*cording  to'  a  survey  by  Bruno  Schober  ("Medizinstudium  und 
Arztebedarf  in  Ds  terre  i  ch"  )^  there"  will  be  rvd-sur^liT^  tyf 
physicians  until  1980.  This  has  been  conf  i  rmed'-^ff^ently 
by  an  investigation  of  the  Austrian  Chamber  of  Physicians  on 
the  medical  services  and  by  an '  estimate,^  of  the  future  number 
of  graduates  in  medicine. 

The  Federal  Ministry  of  Educatfon  a^nd  Art  made  an  estimate 
of  the  demand  for  teachers  for-  the  period  1971  to  1980.. 
According  to  this-  estimate  at  least  18,390  examinations  for 
secondary-school  teaching  qualifications  must  be  taken  - 
involving  about  9,200  graduates  -  in  order  to  meet  the 
predicted  demand.  - 
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'.'is  requires  a  considerable  increase  in  the  universities' 
output  of  teachers.  A  comparison  of  the  actually  passed 
exai"inations  for  secondary-school  teaching  qualifications 
in  the  period  1969/70  to  1973/74  with  the  actual  demand 
reveals  already  a  shortage  during  thjs  period* 

In  all  these  cases  regional  factors! and  -aspects  pertaining 
to  the  specific  fields  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 

1^  resea^'ch  programme  of  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  ** 
and  Research  on  the  problem  of  the  "Demand  for  university 
'       Cjvaiudtes"  will  soon  be  completed.  Changes  in  the  educational 
economics,  above  all  problems  of  the  practical  use  of 
university  education  and  the  social  and  political  implications 
of  "mass  studies"  iyill  be  dealt  with.  Sponsored  research 
—    —  ~vf44nt=lTF  undertaken  on  a  larger  scale. 
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6.  iyosEi 

6.1  OVERVIEW 


From  1970  to  1974  the^budget  for  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  nearly  doubled.  Compared  to  the  1970  budget 
estimate  (1)  the  Federal  expenditure  for  institutions  of 
higher  learning  increased  by  a  total  of  84  percent, 
expenditure  for  said  institutions  including  the  promotion 
of  science  and  research  by  95  percent.  The  entire  budget, 
(including  building  activities  and  promotion*  of  research) 
amounted  to  Sch.  4 , 300  mi  1 1  i on  j' n  1974.  The  increase  in 
expenditure  for  i as t i tut i on s^  o f  higher  learning  is  much 
higher  than  that  in  Federal  expenditure  as  a  whole;  it 
reflects  the  priority  gi\^n  ti^^tertiary  education  and 
science. 


<0 


(1)     In  the  following,  budoet  increases  will  always  be 
related  to  1970.   In  1^70^  the  Federal  Ministry  of  * 
Science  and  Research  was  founded.  Comparisons  with 
previous  years  are  possible  only  to  a  certain  extent 
ars  the  funds  for  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
came  from  the  overall  education  budget.   It  is 
difficult  to  define' certain  concepts  and  assign 
individual  budget  items  ( see - Un i vers i ty  Report'  1969) . 
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r b U-  1  :     ^::^iS^]__^}s±^SJi^.J^n^T^_^  \^^C><]^\.  for  the  instttuMnn^     of  higher  learning: 
FcoSTtil  cst^iruUes  .1  970-  1974 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Fcoe 


V  0  n  1  U  I  c  n 


t  u  t  a  1  in 


CN'P  (?),  norinM 
Sch.    1,C?0  mil); 


)  n 
n 


fDl.293 
372.2 


110.745 


5.8 


122.850 
476.6 


139.072 
546.3 


159.444 
621.6 


r  in-  'u^tTons  o^hiohcr  learning 
f'5  b'jM -  - 


re^  I c  t-rcr.ot K {of  science  and  research, 
In  S:^. .  .11 11  ion 

Buc' !  t  fjr   1  n^  t  .  t.it ions  of  higher  learning 
ind'c^ir;  bui'^'hn^  costs  and  universitys^ 
rcl'-u'-c  pronoti:n  of  science^  and  research* 
(3),  4ri  L  of  t^a-  Ftderal  bldget 

Bud',(.**   for  >nstiluticns  of  hi^licr  learning 
infU  '-n^  buildi"^!  costs  2ind  university- 
rcl.iv'J  rro'otjor  of  science  and  research 
(3),  in  I  ol  r/,P 


5 


2,426.729*    2,770.208     3,353.441      3,949.936  4,727.418 


2.40 


0.65 


2.50 


0.67 


2.73 


0.70 


2.84 


0.71 


2,97 


0.76 


Pud «  >t  for  institutions  of  higher  learning 
incl'jJk.ig  Ln  I  vcr:.  U>-f  elated  pronotion-of 
*^civrco  (jnd  rc'Searcri  (3)  vnthout  i;uilding 
tts,   in  Sch.  riiir.on 

HuJ  ,»  t  for  institutions  of  highcV  learning 
incl'icMiig  Ufii  v(  vs  1  ty- rcl  dtcd  pror-ation  of 
scic'.c  and  research  (3),  in      o  f  the 
Fedcrt'l  tjudget 

Bydc,tvf*^for  insMt'Uions  of  higher  learning 
inclu<;)'T9  un  Ivors  itv  roltilod  fi^p,;iotifn  of 
scic<  c'^  I'nd  ^^cs(  «-«Pci.  (3),   i  n  j}^ j-^U p 


2,105.729  '  2,420.187      2,957.341'     3.566.436  4.343.918 


2.08 


0.57 


2.19 


0.  58 


2.42 


0.62 


2.56 


0.65 


2.72 


0.70 


Budqct  for  institutiV;ns  of  hiqhf^r  ledrning 
inchKMitg  f'uild.n':;  costs  without  university 
relattd  prc^o 1 1 on^of  scurce*drd  >"cs';arch 
(3),.  If,  Sch. .  run  ion  ' 

Budget   for  tnst>;i  tion-,  of  "higher  learning 
incU'dino  buiU'u.^i  ciJct^    'it^oi-t  (?niversity- 
re Ut((J  „tipM  or'scunrc  <^nd  rcsji^rch 

(3),   ni      of  the  rcderul  butlc^ol  ^ 

Budget  for  i  r- s  t  i  tu  t  vons  of  higfcr  learning 
inc^ludinr;  buiVMng  costs  wi  t  hou  t        vc  rs  i  ty- 
rclutcd  prOFot'on  of  sc-iencc  and  iYsGdrch 
<3) ,  in  %  0*  "}P  ^  ^ 


'2.301.  511      2  ,559.  666  '    3,062.072      3,6^0532      4  ,241  .781 


2.?7 


0^6' 

—  -m  P-  • 


2.31 


0.62 


2.49 


0.64 


2.60 


0.65 


2.66  ' 


0.68 


get  for  inMitutiois  of  higher  learning 
vnihout  huUdUig  cost'>  and  vnthout 
linivcr^  t>-relatod  pror^otion  of  sCK^nce 
and  research  (3),  m  Sch.  null  ion 

Budget  for  institutions  of  higher  learning 
•without  hull  ding  costs  and  v/itfiout 
univorsi ty-relatcd  promotion  of  science 
?nf!- rcstaj  cii  (3),  in  %  of  the  Pederal- 
budget  ; 

Budrjct  for  institiftions  of  higher  learning 
vnthout  byilciuiq  costs  end  without         '  ' 
uni.vei  sity-reluted  prort.ption  of  science 
and  rc^c  orch  (3)^   in  t  of  OV? 

(I)  Pf  OuKm  . 

ill  ^'Y^^V'^t'"''^*'^''''^       iMhtiti/tc  of  L'conomic  Research 
(3)  OutCioe  th^  oirrct  hudgotUor  inU  1  tutions  of  higher  learning 


1  ,980.  511      2  .209.  645      2  ,683.972      3»22''6.032  •3.85*8.281 


1.96 


0.5^ 


2.00 


0.53 


2.18, 


0.56 


acGOJ  d 


2.32 


0.58 


2.42 


0.62 


'inM^'fr'V^l";'-?^  vnthoiit  cyclical  equalization  estimate 
in<j  to  Ihhtitntc  of  Lconomic  Researrh  ^  * 
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The  share  of  th^  expenditure  for  institutions  of  h-igher 
learning  in  the  GNP  rose  from  0.62  percent  in  1970  to 
0.68  percent  in  1974;  the  share  of  the  budget  for  said 
institutions  in  the  Federal  budget  i'ncreased  from  2.27* 
percent  to  2.66  percent  (respective  estimates).  If 
expenditure  on  university-related  promotion  of  science 
and  research    is  also  considered,  we  see  that  the  share 
of  this  expenditure  io  the  GNP  rose  from  0.65  percent 
in  1970  to  0.76  percent  in  1974  and  the  share  •in  Federal 
expenditure  from  2.40  percent  to  2.97  percent. 

Thus,  the  material  prerequisites  for  a  university  reform 
oriented  toward  the  needs  of  society  and  science  have 
been  met. 

BR???K-D0WM  OF  EXPENDITURE 

The  "budget  for  institutions  of  higher  learning"  has  been 
(J^fined  institutionally.   It  is  based  an  the  expenditure 
on  university  facilities,  degree-granting  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  art^schools.  The  buildi'ng  costs,  which 
form  part  of  the  budget  of  the  Federal  Ministry  of 
Construction  and  Technol ogy , a nd ^ the^ expend i tu re  on  study 
and  uni  versity  M  i^braries  are  included.  Horeover,  the 
Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research'  provides  funds 
for  the  promotion  of  science  and  research  outside  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  These  activities  directly 
or  indirectly  influence  the  work  at  these  institutions 
and  are  thus  included  here;.  These  funds  are  used  for 

-  the  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Scientific  Research,  the 
means  of  which  flow  almost  exclusively  into  university 
research ; 

4 

-  institutions  which  have  some  connections  with  the 
universities^  su'ch  as  the  Austrian  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  its  institutes; 
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-  internationaT  scientific  cooperation,  above  all,  the 
Austrian  contribution,  to  CERN; 

-  a  Federal  contribution  to  the  Austrian  Study  Association 
for  Nuclear  Energy  Ltd,; 

-  contributions  to  the  Ludwig  Boltzmann  Foundation  for 
the  Promotion  of  Scientific  Research,  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Studies  and  Scientific  Research,  the  Vienna 
Academy  of  Medicine,  etc.;  and 

-  experts  opinions  and  sponsored  research  of  the  Federal 
Ministry  of  Science  and  Research. 

The  major  part  of  the  budget  for  institutions  of  higher 
learning  (about  90  percent)  is  spent  directly  on  the 
universities    and  the  art  schools;  the  remainder  goes 
toward  study  and  university  libraries  and  other  university 
facilities. 

39  percent  of  the  budget  is  spent  on  personnel,  43  percent 
are  material  expenses;  building  costs  amount  to  8  percent. 
Since  1970  the  personnel  expenditure  has  decreased  while 
material  expenses  have  gone  up. 
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c  2r    UiHvcrstty-related  nroi.otion  of  science  and*^  re  sea  rch  (!)»  brcak-down  of 
expenditure 

Federal  budget  cstinates.  in  Scb.  million 


1970  1971  1972  1973  1974 


1.  Fund  for  thv  Promotion  of 


3. 


5. 


Scientific  Research  ' 
Increase  over  1970.  in  X 
Increase  over  previous  year,  in  X 

45.000 

74.000 
+  64.4 
+  64.4 

99.000 
+  120.0 
+  33.8 

120.625 
+  168,1 
'    +  21.8 

127.359 
+  183.0 
+  5.6 

Austrian  Acadeny  of  Sciences  and 
its  institutes 

Increase  over  1970,  in  t 

Increase  over  previous  year,  in  i 

2I.e04 

30.169 
+  38.4 
+  38.4 

49.667 
+  127.8 
+  64.6 

62.757 

+    1  ft7  ft 

+  26,4 

71.426 

T   c  c  /  «  0 

+  13.8 

Contribution  to.  CtRN 

Increase  over  previous  year,  in  % 

25.000 

44,690 
+  78.8 
+  78.8 

65.330 
+  161.3 
+  46.2 

71. 134 
+  184.5 
+  8,9 

92.000 
+  268,0 
+  29.3 

Ml  seel  1 anoous  (Austrian  Study 
Association  for  Nuclear  Energy  Ltd., 
Iud*,.i9  C'oltzrtann  Foundation,  etc.) 

Increase  ^cvcr  1970  ,  in  X 

Increase  over  previous  year,  in  X 

33.414 

61.683 
+  84,6 
+  84.6  . 

77,372 
+  131.6 
+  25^4 

85.888 
N  157.0 
+  11.0 

194.852 
+  483.1 
+  126,9 

Total 

Increase  over  1970,  in  X 
Increa^ic  over  previous  year,  in  X 

125. 21C 

210,542 
+  68,1 
+  68.1 

291.369 
+  132.7 
+  38,4 

340.404 
+*  171.8 
+    16.8  ' 

^  485,637 
4  287.8 
4  42.7 

H2iy^«o':^^-/80?!•.i'^L':73.^'!•H^^'■  ''''  '^^^^  M208/402;-o09  and  7280-001  . 

°^  '^'S^^^^^S!         operation  of  the  Austrian  Study  Association  for  Nuclear 
lo  tl\ny[n'rV',,rn'^Vc'A'^         ^  ^  Vr' ^  1,^""  ^"^''''^  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research; 

bud^^t  o?  ^^^^rZL^  r  ^'J'c"  ''''''  apportioned  for  this  Association  in  the 

Dsid  bv  tf.    r^-f^       Mnistry  of  Scu-nce  and  Research;  the  rather  substantial  remainder  was 
r^nf    1  I  '."■'^^"y  °f  rinancc.  together  with  the  amounts  of  the  budget  of  the 

federal  ll,in,.stry  of  Finance,  the  above  data  would  be  as  follows:  ' 
Total;     970:  Sch,   1?6.9CC  million;   1971:  Sch.  272. ?88  nnlliom   1972:  Sch-  385-.413  million; 

f^'illif";  increase  1970-1974  =  159.7  %;  increase  1973-  1974  =  15  1  %• 
Miscellaneous.     19     :     ch.  95  1C4  nnllion;  1971:  Sch.   123.429  ni'llioa;  1972  ■  Sch     1 7 1 . 4?G  mfl'l  i  on ; 
1973.  Sch.  167. 489  iT-illion;  increase  1  9/0-1974  =  104.8  %;  kcrease  1973-1974  =  16.3  %: 
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6.3         QEVELOPHEMT  OF '  EXPENDITURE  '  % 

The  total  budget  for  institutions  of  higher  learning 
increased  by  84  percent  between  1970  and  1974  (budget 
estimates).   In  the  past  few  years,  the  annual  rate  o.f 
increase  reached  almost  20  percent;  once  it  va^s  even' 
21  percent.  Over  the  same  period  of  time,  pei^sonnel 
expenditure  increased  by  91  percent  and  material  expenses 
by  99  percent. 

Per  chair  the  budget  for  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  (not  including  building  costs)  increased  from 
Sch.   1.892  million  (bud^t  estimate)  in  1970  to 
Sch.  2.869  million  (bu^et  estimate)  in  1974,  i.e.,  by 
52  percent.  Per  chair^ the  university  expenditure  (without 
, building  costs)  increased  from  Sch.  2.029  million  in  1970' 
to  Sch.  3.320  million  %  1974i  i.e.,  by  64  percent.' 
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Table  1:     CudTet_njr>_t_  .  r-.  h/^uio^t    ,  l    i  riu^:\%  jj^,J_^^%J^ 

£j_orio_t^i_CMy.^  s,  Kjvcf  K/^c.trch  (.^;.  (.y  univcrsitU'S  and  art    schools  « 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1.  Budget  without  building  costs  and 
without  un 1  vers  1 ty-rel atcd  pronotian 

of  science  and  research,  in  Sch,  nillion 

1.1  Universities 

(including  university  focilUics) 

1.2  Art  schools  (1). 

2.  Chai^s  (2),  total 

2.1  at  universities 
?,2  at  art  schools 

3.  Austrian  and  foreign  regular 
students,  totdl  (3) 

3.1  at  universities 

3.2  at  art  schools 

4.  Budget  without  tuilding  cost<;  and 
without  univc  r^i  ty-relatt.  J  pronotion 
of  science  dt d  research  per  chair, 
in  Sch  ►  fill  n  ion 

4.1  at  universities 

4.2  at  art  schools 

5.  Btxf^ct  vn'thoiit  building  costs  and 
witfv5&ut  uni  ver  s  1  ty-rel  fstf-d  pror.iotion 
of  science  and  research  per  student, 
in  Sch.. 

5.1  -at  un  i  vc  rs  1 1 1  es 
£.?  at  art  school^ 


2.209.645      2,083.972      3,226.032  3,858.281 


142. 0S2 

1,047 

906 
141 


53,11.2 

51.276 
1  ,^7C 


2.029 
1.007 


35,054 
75.72^ 


2.05C.8G9  2,513.8^. 
152. 77G  170.119 


1,102 

950 
152 

57,930 

54,870  / 
3,060 


2.  165 
1.005 


37,486 
49,927, 


1,194 

1,018 
176 

64,806 

61 ,151 
3,655 


2.469 
0.967 


41,109 
46,544 


3,028.396 
197.636 

1,265 

1,060 
205 


7C.870 

66.3C0 
4,028 


2.857 
0.964 


45.301 
49,066 


3.635.724 
222.557 

1,345 

U095 
250 


75»000 

70.500 
4,500 


3.320 
0.890 


51,571 
49,457 


,n)  Heading  14^3  -  s  . 

(7)  At  art  schools:  pror€^«;sors 

Ct)  Outside  tl.f  regular  t>od9Ct  for  •institutions  of  hi^U-r  learning 
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For  every  student  at  the  unTversTtTes  the  budget  (without 
building  costs)  increased  from  Sch.  35,854  in  1970  to  ' 
Sch.  53.863  in  1974.  i.e..  by  50  percent.  At  art  schools 
the  1974  expenditure  (without  building  costs)  was 
Sch.  49.457  per  jStudent;  this  amount  almost  equals  that 
at  the  univorsit^'es. 
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Table  2  :        pj^ n J r  e  w Uhaut  t»u  ij  > '  i r  ■  i  c o;; t s  n n d       Kpu  t  un i  v c r s i  ty-rGlatrd  pronotion 
£ ^  scicncr  (" i <I_ rf^cnrcli  ' ' ' j  student  (1  ^fl >ol  budgot  cstirtotesj 


19/0  1971  1972  1973  U974 


1«  Expenditure  without  building  cos'ts 

and  without  uni  ve  rs  i  ty- >  o  1  ated  protnotion 

of  science  and  research,  in  Sch.  million      1,980.511      2»209,C45      2,683.972      3,226.032  3,850.281 

2*  Austrian  and  foreign  regular  students 

at  universities  and  art  sqhools  (1)  53,152  57,930  64,806  70,878  75,000 

3«  Expendi  tur<?'  v.'i  thou t  building  costs  -  * 

and  v/ithout  un  i  vo  rs  i  ty- re  1  a  tod  promotion 

of  science  and  research  per  regular 
•    student,  in  Sch.  37.261  38.143  41  .415  45.  515  5K444 

4.  Eicpenditure  v/ithout  building  costs 

and  v/ithout  um  ve  r  s  i  ty- rel "  ted  pronotion 
of  science  and  research  and  vnthout 

study  promotion  in  Sch.  nillion  (2)  1,852.011      2,072.335      2,520.367      3,028.525  3,608.681 

5.  Expenditure  without  building  costs 

«nd  \/ithout  un  i  ve  rs  1  ty-rej  0  led  p/omotion. 
of  science  arid  research  per  (oreign  ^ 

student,  in  Sch.   (3)  _  34.844  35.773  38.891  42.729  48.116 

6.  Foreign  regular  students  at  « 

universities  and  art  schools  (1)  8,573  8,867  9,154  9,443  9,700 

7.  Expenditure  without  building  costs 

and  without  u^tiversi  t:, -rel  a  ted  pronotion 
of  science  and  research  for  foreign 

students,  total  in  Sch.  fJiinon  298.718         ai7.199         356.008         403.490  466.725 

8.  Expenditure  without  building  costs 

and  v/ithout  un  i  vcrsi  ty-rel  a  ted  promotion 
of  science  and  research  for  /ustrian 

students,  total  in  Sch.  nillion  (4)  1,681.793      1,892.446      2,3?7.Q^4      2,822,542  3,391,556 

9.  Austrian  regular  students  at 

universities  and  art  schools  (1)  44,579  49,063  55,652  61,435  65,300 

10.  Expenditure  without  building  costs 

and  v.'ithout  un  i  ve  r  s  i  ty- rel  a  ted  promotion 
of  science  and  research  p^V  Austrian 

student,  in  Sch.   (5)  37.726  38.572  41.831         .45.944  51.938 


(1)  1969  to  1972  according  to  the  AiiStrian  Central  Office  of  Statistics;  1973  and  1974  estimated; 
v/inter  senQSters  only  (  1969/70  tp  1972/73); 

(2)  Prop'otion  of  studies:  item  1/14207/7C8  and  1/ 1 4307//6C0 ;  from  1  973  onward  1/14107/7680;  , 
(31    4  divided  by  2"  / 

(4)  Expenditure  witiiout  building  costs  and  v/itfiout  un  i  vers  i  ty- rel  a  ted  pronotion  of  science  and 
researcii  ninuo  expenditure  i.it.hout  building  costs  and  without  university-related  promotion 
of  science  and  research  for  foreign  students  total 

(5)  8  divided  by  9  . 
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Developmont  of  income  • 

The  total  income  of  universities  and  art  schools  amounted 
to  Sch.  140  million  (budget  estimate)  in  1974.  Thus,  it 
was  slightly  higher  than  that  included  in  the  1970  budget 
estimate  (Sch.  133.1  million)., In  1972  and  1973  there  had 
been  a  significant  decrease  in  income,  probably  due  to 
the  abolition  of  university  fees  (University  Fees  Act 
of  1972,  BGBl.  Nr.  76/72). 

EXPENDITURE  AND  COST  ACCOUNT 

The  data^  on  the  amounts  spent  per  student  (section  6.3) 
obviously  are  problematic.  What  is. the  significance  of 
such  a  mean  value?  Even  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  figures 
would  not  reveal,  for  instance,  how  much  the  various 
studies  cost,  how  much- money  was  spent  on  drop--outs  or 
what  kind  of  relation  exists  between  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  and  actual  additional  costs. 

Principles  of  business  management  very  seldom  enter  into 
the  discussions  of  university  issues.  Basic  terms  such  as 
expenditure,  expenses  and  costs  are  frequently  mixed  up 
and  used  in  different  ways.  In  cameralistic  accounting  wo 
speak  of  expenditure,  flows  and  payments.  Expenditures  are 
not  related  to  the  rendering  of  a  service.     A  periodic 
calculation  of  expenditure,  i.e.,  the  charging  of  expenditure 
to  the  overall  economic  life  of  an  object  (for  a  certain 
accounting  period)  shows  the  expenses.  Costs  are  defined 
as  the  consumption  of  goods  based  on  current  prices  and 
related  to  services.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  budget 
for  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  tHe  accounting  of 
payments  received  by  said  institutions  are  not  suited 
for  cost  accounting,  neither  in  the  form  of  actual  cost 
accounting  (actual  costs  by  accounting  period),  nor  in  the 
form  of  a  budget  accounting  system. 
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There  are  practically  no  "market  prices".  A  special  problem 
is  the  measurement  of  the  output,  i.e.,  the  use  of  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  Very  often  only  the  prot>lem 
of  quantification  is  considered.  The  qualitative  aspect  is 
usually  completely  disregarded  due  to  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  a  theoretical  definition. 

The  lowest  costs  would  be  incurred  if  as  many,  students  as 
possible  completed  their  university  studies  as  quickly  as 
possible.  This  would  certainly  also  require  a  separation 
of  fixed  costs  and  variable  costs.  The  costs  depend  on  the  * 
desired  level  of  qualification.  This  level,  however,  is  not 
predetermined  by  science,  but  fs  rather  based  on  political 
decisions. 

Cost  accounting  in  higher  education  cannot  simply  copy 
concepts  of  business  management.  A  number  of  diffrculties 
result    from  the  existing  cameralistic  accounting  method 
and  -  even  more  important  -  from  the  specific  functions  of 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  development  of 
suitable  cost  accounting  methods  as  planning  and  controlling 
instruments  has  just  started. 

An  important  initiative  has  been  taken  by  the  Federal- 
Ministry  of  Science  and  Research:  A  cost  accounting  plan 
for  the  departments  has  been  developed.   (1)  Experiments 
have  startod  at  some  departments  in  the'^winter  semester 
1974/75. 


(1)    Eric.i  Loitlsberger,  Dieter  Riickle,  Gerhard  Knollmayor, 
llochschulplanungnrechnuag,.  Akti vitatenplanung  und 
Kostenrf^chnung  an  Hochschul on  ,  publ  i  cation  .of  tho 
Federa;  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research , -Vienna  1973. 
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The  following  section  gives  no  general  concept  for  the 
development  of  the/universities ,  Itdeals  above  all  with 
the  problems  of  thl^"mass  university",  which  occupy  a 
prominent  position  in^uni versity  policy  today.  Naturally, 
it  is  impossible^eith§^  to  treat  or  to  solve  all  problems 
of  university  development.   It  is  hardly  possible  to  describe 
and  this  is  an  international  problem  -  the  various  functions 
of  universities  isolatedly.  The  complex  interdependence  of 
^^^lI?.P"^^"^  tendencies  cannot  be  analyzed  on  the  basis  of 
information  available  today. 

In  Austria,  experts/in  the  field  of  university  policy  have 
soon  realized  that  the  problems  of  university  development 
can  also  be  solved  by  means  of  qualitative  measures.  In 
particular,  we  should  mention  the  reform  of  regular  Hegree 
studies  and  the  proposed  organization  reform  as  la-id  down 
in  the  government  bill  of  the  new  University  Organization  Act 

These  achievements  in  the  Austrian  university  reform  form 
-th^basis  for  further  measures.  The  presentation  of  the 
"basic  guidelines  for  tertiary  education"  serves  the  purpose 
of  continuing  the  discussion  on  the  university  reform  and  • 
of  dealing  with  unsolved  problems. 

A  research  plan  was  already  submitted  in  1972  (see  section 
40;  the  present^  section  deals  mainly  with  teaching  at  the 
universities.  Tfcie  research  plan  as  concerns  research  at  the 
universities  is  being  concretized. 

The  present  report  a'lso  deals  with  topical  planning  tasks 
that  must  be  solved  within  a  fairly  short  period  of  time, 
i.e.,  until  \he  beginning  of  the  80's. 

The  list  of  planning  tasks  also  contains  a  few'  items  which 
coxxsiitute  the  starting  points  for  long-term  planrting 
activities. 
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It  is  the  aim  of  this  section  to  rationally  define 
important  topical  problems,  i.e*,  as  free  as  possible  from 
ideological  implications.  Some  solutions  are  proposedi  or^ 
at  least  some  indicatio^s^or  possible  solutions  is  ,g.iver\ 
It  is  obvious  that  political  standpoints  enter  the 
discussion  and  elaboration  of  new  prospecti ves :  Going  back 
to  earlier  concepts  is  clearly  rejected.  The  plan  is  based 
on  the  present  situation  Q,f  the  Austrian  educational  system, 
and  in  particular  on  the  status  of  secondary  (JI)  and  non- 
university  post-secondary  education;  Should  significant 
changes  occur  in  these  realms  they  would  definitely  affect 
the  starting  points  for  the  development  of  tertiary 
education.  '   

»• 

A  great  number  of  proposals  can  be^re'^lized  only  if  the 
reform  of  the  organization  as  envisaged  in  the  University 
Organization  Act  is  actually  carried  out. 

Some  items  are  discussed  in  mo^  detail  than  others,  which 
does  not  indicate,  however,  a  system  of  priorities.   It  is 
simply  the  case  that  for  some  items  a  greater  number  of  "idea 
have  been  developed  than  for  others;  in  some  areas  we  haVe* 
already  reached  the  stage  where  concrete  measures  are  just 
about  to  be  undertaken,  while  in  other  fields  we  still, have 
to  identify  and  discuss  the  problems.  ♦ 
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7.1. 


DEVELOPMENT  PROBLEMS  IN  TERTIAR-Y  EDUCATION 


''•1-1  '   Science  at  institutions  of  higher  learnipg 


Research  into  scientific  cohditions  and  processes  is  still 
in  its  early  stages  of  development:  some  theoretical  starting 
points  are  being  discussed,  and  a  few  empirical  papers  jiave 
been  subinitted.  As  concerns  Austria' in  particular,  we  h'aye 
only  a'  very  small -amount  of  verified  knowledge  arid  empirically 
^  supported  theses  on  the  development  of  science..  ' 

Also,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  contribution  of  uni- 
versities toward  scientific  progress.  The  term  "scientific 
progress"  itself  is  difficult  to  define,  'and  it  is  a  rather 
disputed  concept- particular!;-  in  th§  per^'nent  technical 
literature. 

We  can,  however,  be  sure  in  one  respect:  there  is  no 
"automatic  progress"  in  science;  in  other  words,  "new"  or 
"relevant"  results  do  not  come  about  automatically  in  the 
various  fields  and  at  various  times.  "Progress"  will  rather 
always  depend  on  the  predominant  interests  in  certain 
scientific  findings.  These  interests  usually  determine  the 
setting  of  priorities  as  concerns  equipment,  promotion  of 
young  scientists,  etc. 

V 

One  reason  why  U  is  so  difficult  to  bring  this  topic  into  . 
the  foreground  is  the  fact  that  discussions  on  the  efficiency 
or       ence  a-o  considered  taboo.  A  public  discussion  of  this' 
question  is  p.,     "ble  only  in  connection  with  a  reference  to 
the  historic  achievements  of  great  Austrian  scientists. 
It.would.be  a  majo.  progress  to  eliminate  this  taboo  and 
to  realize  that  the  universities  must  be  seen  within  the 
overall  framework  of  national  and  international  achievements.  ^ 
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The  division  of  labour  in  science  has  reached  such  an  extent  - 
among  others  due  to  the  high  costs  of  scientific  undertakings  - 
that  a  limitation  to  a  national  scope  must  be  regarded  as 
anachronistic.  T^is  applies  particularly  to  a  small  country 
like  Austria,  which  has  rather  limited  possibilities  of 
playing  a  top  role  in  the  various  disciplines  of  research. 
The  same  applies  to  th'e  universities,  which  after  all 
represent  only^ne,  yet  ,important  type  of  research  institution.. 
The  Austrian  Research  Plan  points  out  the  necessity  of  certain 
national  research  priorities.  Such  national  priorities  will 
obviously  have  to  constitute  the  prerequisites  for  the  de- 
velopment of  science  at  the  Austr.ian  universities.  In  Austria,' 
too,  the  universities  have  to  share  the  research  tasks  with 
non-university  institutions,  and  the  importance  of  extra- 
university  science  and  research  is  steadily  increasing. 
From  an  international  point  of  yiew,  the  5hare  of  university 
research  in  the  total  national  research  activities'  a^"d  in  the 
expenditure  on  research  i  s-  di  sproport  ionately  high  in  Austrijgi. 

Of  all  institutions  engaged  in  science  the  universities  have, 
the  greatest  freedom.  Jhis  freedom'  of  science  is  guaranteed 
by  law.  The  fundamental  "functionality"  of  this  freedom  of  • 
science  for  the  special  tasks  of  the  universities  in  science  ' 
and  research  is  evident,  even  if  dysfunctional ities  cannot 
be  ruled  out  in  every  single  case. 

Within  the  overall  concept  .of  the  university  as  the  centre 
of  scientific  activities,  the  function  of  the* university 
seems  to  become  more  and  more  that  of  training  young  people. 
This  function  is, not  only  the  result  of  the  rising  significance 
of  extra-un i ver\s Ity  research,  but  also  of  the  increasing  scope 
of  educational  and  training  tasks  of  the  -universities  in  the 
course  of  the  g,eneral  expansion  of  education^whereby  the  ^ 
un*iversities  are  entrusted  more  than  ever  before  with  quanti- 
tatively and  qualitatively  new  educational  and  training  tasks. 
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These  considerations  also  determine  all  those  plans  con- 
cerning the  significance  of  university  research  that  start 
from  a  dominant  position  of  teaching  tasks  or  regard  the 
universities  as" having  a  "residual  function"  ih  research 
in  the  sense  that  the  universities  concentrate  on  such  areas 
of  research  where  no  competition  is  to  be  expected -from 
extra-university  research,  while  in  the  other  areas  of 
research  the  universities  concentrate  on  the  reproduction  ■ 
of  extra-university  developments. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  negative  assessment  of 
the  role  of  the  university  cannot  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
the  future  development  of  the  universities. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  further  discuss  the  division  of 
labour  between  the  university  and  extra-university^ scientific 
a  c  t  i  V    i  e  s .  '  ' 


The  Austrian  Research  Plan  attempts  to  delineate  university  , 
and  extra-universi-ty  research,  and  classifies  research 
related  to  science  and  culture  as '  un  i  vei^s  i  ty  research,  while 
research  into  socio-political  and  economic  questions  is 
attributed  to  the  extra-university  realm.  The  mocel  of  this 
division  of  labour  is  based  on  the  differentiation  o'f  research 
into  an  application-oriented  branch  and  a  science^oriented 
one.,  i.e.,  the  modeTrests,  on  the  classical  separation  into 
bas-lc  research  and  applied  research. 

V 

.Today,  however,  we  can  see  that  this  model  no  longer  suffices. 
.On.  the  one  hand,,  basic  research"-is  more  anS  more  moving  into 
the  extra-university  realm.  On  the  other  hand.,  sponsored 

•research  projects,  dealing  in  part  with  highly  specialized 
experimental  developments,  and  applied  research  are  increasing- 
ly carried  out  at  the  ,un i  vers i  ti es    Basic-  research  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  branch  because  of  the  inter- 
dependence between  technological  progress  and  scientific 
development  or  between  theory  and  practice. 
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In  addition,  we  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the/ 
gausality  that  exists  between  society  and  the  economy  and 
the  development  of  science,  which  questions  the  trad/ltional 
concept  of  "pure"  science.' 

At  present,  it  seems  to  be  almost  impossible  to  develop 
absolutely  convincing  perspectives  as  to  an  independent 
role  of  the  universities  In  the  overall  developmei/t  of 
science. 


New  aspects  of  the  division  of  labour  may  result/if  in 
addition  to  the  application-orientation  of  rpsea/rch  other 
aspects  of  scientific  activities  are  used  for  t\je  elaboration 
of  a  model  of  the  division  of  labour.  / 

The  entire  process  of  the  acquisition  and  commu/nicaiiorw  of 
scientific  knowledge  must.'be  taken  into  , consideration .  ^Research 
is  an  integral  part  of  science,  but  it  does  nojf  constitute 
science  as  a  whole.  Various  stages  in  the  deve[lopment  of 
individual  disciplines  of  science  shauVd'he  taiken  into 
consideration.  The  role  of  a  university  for  ar^  individual 
branch  of  science  may  differ  at  various  develcipmental  stages. 
This  would  mean  that  ^/arious  models  would  be  required  for  the 
individual  disciplines^  or,  in  other  words,  one  model  wbuld 
not  suffice  for  one  university. 

\  * 

An  interesting  aspect  is  the  question  as  to  the  role  off  the 
universities  for  the  institution  of  new  disciplines  anc 
branches  of  science.  The  universities  could  have  an 
innovatory  function  in  this  field. 

A  mod^l  Which  provides  for  a  strict  division  of  labouW  between 
university  and  extra-university  research  cannot    remain  valid 
for  a  long  time  as  it  would  lead  to  an  isolation  of  the' 
university.  The  coordination  and  cooperation  between  iiniversi- 
ties  and  non-university  research  institutions  is  essJntial 
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for  the  future  devel opmpnt,  the  more  so  as  we  can  already 
observe  a  cons i derabl'e  interdependence  of  personnel. 

The  guiding  principle    for  the  definition  of  the  tasks  of 
the  universities  as  institutions  engaged  in  scientific 
activities  will  be  their  responsibility  in  society  as  a 
wholje^    The  universities  have  a  responsibility  toward  the 
general  public  and  not  toward  individuals. 


As  scientific-techliological  progress  becomes  more  and  more 
problematic,  the  development  of  science  -  as  seen  from' the 
point  of  view  of  the  application  and  utilization  of  scientific 
findings  -  has  become  a  certain  problem.  The  universities  in 
particular  have-  a  special  role  to  play  in  this  field  besides 
seeing  to  a  science  policy  of  theVr-  own.  This  very  combi  nation 
of  competence  in  the  subject  matter  and  the  freedom^  of  .,sci erice 
'  that  is  institutidnally  guaranteed  is  the  prerequi'site~"for 
scientific  activities  at  the  universities  in  orde^  to  fulfill 
this  task^that  also  includes  a  critical  approach'.  Therefore, 
a  future  perspective  of  the  development  of  science  is  the 
development  of  "critical  science"  which  exercises  a 
"controlling  function"  oriented  tbward  the  interests 
of  science  as  a  whole." 


-In  addition  to  the  study  bf  thegeneral  prerequisites  of  science 
possibly  also  the. study  of  the  problems  of  the  application 
of  science  could  make  it  possible  to  arrive  at  the  unity  df 
science. 


The  organization  and  in-stitu.tional  basis  o.f  university  science 
also  pejrmits  scientists  to  orient    themselves  to  long-term  ' 
R&D  perspectives  to  a  greafer  extent  than  is  possible  in  the 
•field  6f  extra-university  research.  Also,  they  can  concentrate 
on  those  researcJi  'areas  and  disciplines  that  do  not  consti-. 
tute  ahy  immediate  priority  for  extra-university  research. 
In  thi|s  sense^v,U'nivers"ity  science  -  but  a>so  scientific 
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activities  financed  mainly  by  the  government  -  might" 
exercise  a^  corrective  function    in  that  jt  corrects  the 
development  of  extra-university  science.  The  question  remains 
whether  or  not  this  function  of  tfje  universities  should 
constitute  the  decisive  aspect  of  the  principle  of  the 
unity  of  science  in  the  present  situation. 

This  corrective  function  does  not  mean,  however,  that  uni- 
versity science,  the  main  criterion  of  which  is  the  alienation 
from  society,  should  become  ^nore  and  more  academic.  The 
universities  will  be  able  to  exercise  their  scientific  functi 
only  if  they  deal  with  the  major  problems  of  social,  economic 
andHechnologica^l  developments  in  order  to  find  solutions  for 
them.  The  universities  will  also^have  to  take  initiatives  and 
should  not  wait  for/orders  from  outside. 

The  universities  are  state  i-nsti  tutions  in  which  a  major' 
.part, of  the  scientific  material  that  is  available^to  society 
is  collected  and  produced.  At  the  universities  a  large  part 
of  the  data  arg  processed,  , and  the  universities  have  the 
responsibility  to  distribute  and  comrruntate  scientific 
knowledge.  Therefore,  the  un  i  v6rs  i  t'i  es  are  t.ho"se  scientific 
institutions  that  have  to  guarantee  the  general  availability 
of  .science.'  'Science  at  the  universities  must  thus  follow  the' 
postulate  of  being    access.f^le  to  the;  public.  This  aspect 
results  in  an  essential  marginal  prerequisite  for  the'. 
Execution  of  private  sponsored  research'  at  the. universities. 
It  also  constitutes  the  ,deci s,i ve  po'int  of  reference,  to  •  • 
"teaching",  whereby  the  fulfillment  of  this,  task  is  not  only ' 
limited  to  the  org^in ization  of  regular  stu^dies. 

■|       •  ,  • 

The  state  does  not  only  regard  the  universities  as  insti- 
tutions that  should  be  open  to  all  citizens,  but  also  as- 
institutions  that  serve  the  .administration  of  the  state  and 
help  to  sol ve.  problems  of  its  infrastructure.  Political 
decisions  that  involve  considerable  cost's  or  hav^  a  great- 
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impact  on  the  economy  need,  already  fn  .the  planning  stage, 
intensive  scientific  consultation  and  innovatory  stimuli. 
The  increasing  complexity  of  the  state  inf rastr'ucture  renders 
scientific  planning  and  scientific  preparation  of  decisions 
indispensable.  That  leads  to  application-oriented  research 
projects  invthe  -interest  of 'the  state.  / 

This  function  of  the  university  is  exercised  by  those  members 
of  the  university  who  'already  engage  in  consultation  activi- 
ties; yet,  the  organization  of  scientific  consultation  for 
politicians  and  the  scientific  preparation  of  political 
decisions  has  so  far  not  passed  beyond  the  initial  stage. 

Sci'entjfic  policy  consultation  cannofbe  limited  to  the 
preparation  of  scientific  data  for  the  decision-making 
process.  The  scientists  are  als-o  called  upon  to  publicl-y 
expre.ss  their  opinions  on  political  questions  on  the  basis 
of  their  competence  in., the  subject  matter. 


\ 
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7.1.2.    The  position  of  the  university  in  the  educational  system 


The  traditional  university  forms  the  apex  of  the  hier'archial 
structure  of  our  educational  system.  The  higher  one  move's  up 
in  the  hierarchy  the  more  limited  is  the  access  to  the 
educational  institytions. 

Certain  positions  in  the  professional  hierarchical  structure, 
and  thus  also  social  chances,  depend  on  the  formal  completion 
of  studies  within  the  educational  system,  expressed  i-n  terms 
of  academic  degrees  awarded  upon  the  completion  of  studies. 
Certain  professions,  particularly  the  traditional  academic, 
professions,  are  open  only  to  holders  of  academic  degrees; 
in  other  areas  the  academic  degree  grants  access  to  higher 
positions  in  the  hierarchial  structure  although  it  does  not 
exclude  persons  who  do  not  have  such  degrees. 

At  the  same  time  this  system  shall  guarantee  that  with  an 
increasing  -selection  and  duration  of  studies  only  the  most 
q;uali?ied  persons  reach  the  higher  levels  of  education. 
The^  great  significance  of  science  and  its  social  appreciation 
form  the  background  for  equating  the  highest  educational  and 
training  levels  w.ith  scientific  education  and  training. 
University  education  and  training  is  organized  according  to 
science-inherent  criteria,  which  are  expressed,  for  instance, 
in -the  differentiation  of  training  programmes  according  to 
scientific  disciplines,  in  the  fixation  of  educational  content 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  individual  fields  and 
i-n  the  instruction  through  scientists. 

For  university  studies  certain  principles  apiply,,  as  laid  down 
in  sec.  1  of  the  General  University  Studies  Act. 

Particularly  these  characteristics  of  university  education 
and  training  are  increasingly  'questioned  as  to  their 
rationality  and  legitimacy  and  conflict  with  the  social 
developments. 
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A  number  of  problems  is  raised  in  connection  with  the  "boom" 
in  tertiary  education,  due  to  the  rising  demand  for  education 
and  highly  qualified  experts.  Concrete  examples  are  capacity 
and  cost  problems,  the  increasing  necessity  of  instruction 
through  non-scientists,  the  tendencies  toward  a  reduction 
of  the  duration  of  studies  and  the  application  of  secondary- 
school^  teaching  methods  to  the  university. 

Against  this  background  we  must  consider,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  criticism  raised  against  too  strict  a  system  of  quali- 
fication and,  on  the  other,  the  plans  that  aim  at  a 
differentiated  relation  between  educational  level  and  social 
status.  ^ 

The  differentiation  of  the  demand  for  "university  graduates" 
increasingly  raises  the  question  whether  the  traditional 
scientific  training  constitutes  the  optimal  form  of  education 
and  training  for  all  types  of  university  graduates>. 

The  same  applies  to  the  differentiated  individual  educational 
demands  of  the  students.  The  rationality  of  selection  criteria 
with  regard  to  both  educational  aims  and  socio-political 
concepts  (equality  of  opportunities)  is  questioned. 

The  institution  of  post-secondary  training  programmes  outside 
the  universities,  the  expansion  of  adult  education  facili- 
ties, the  creation  of  institutions  for  the  further  training 
and  education  of  secondary-school  graduates  pose  the  question 
as  to  the  specific  function  ,of  the  universities  in  post- 
secondary  education,  but  also  in  the  realm  of  the  entire 
education  following  regular  compulsory  education.  The 
determination  of  the. qual i tat i ve  role  of  university  education 
results  in  the  determination  of  the  quantitative  share  of 
universities  in  post-secondary  education. 
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On  the  whole  we  have  to  deal  with  a  .process  of  trans^ion, 
which  is  often  characterized  in  terms. of  a  change  fron  the 
"elitist"  university  to  the  mass  university.  In  the  course 
of  this  process  the  traditional  university  and  the  soc4al 
change  often  conflict  wi,th  each  other  and  require  the  " 
universities  to  innovate  and  rationalize.  This/is  a  pro.cess 
which  has  not  been  completed  despite  the  strong  reform  efforts 
and  freqyent  reform  initiatives.  If  the  development  of  the  . 
universities  is  not  to  fall  ba-fk  upon  its  traditional  form, 
the  university-^form  must  be  continued. 

Every  year  a  growing  number  of  young  people  acquire  the  ' 
qualification  to  enter  tertiary  education  by  completing  a 
secondary  school.  According  to  estimates  of  the  Federal 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Art  30,000  young  people  will 
graduate  from  secondary  schools  in  1980.  Only  a  smalUper- 
centage  of  young  people  acquire  the  university  entry  quali- 
fication at  secondary  techni^l  and  vocational  schools,  i.e..' 
have  a  professional  educati-on. 

The  number  of  young  jjeople  transferring  to  p.ost-secondary 
education  is  relatively  high.  This  can  be  explained  by  the 
objective  and  subjective  necessity  of  acquiring  professional 
training  aft^r  tire  secondary-school  leaving  examination  in  , 
order  to  obta-in  a  job    9n  the  respective  level  of  qualifi- 
cation. '  . 

This  situation  is  bound  to  persq'st  for  some  tim^,  as  the 
measures  taken  become  effective  only  in  the  long  run,  despite 
a  thorough  reorganization  of  pott-secondary  education. 
Despite  the  expansion  of  the  rvori-uni  versi  ty  post-secondary 
school  e<iucational  facilities,  the  incre-asing  educational 
demand  must  still  be  met  mainly  by  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  educational  possibilities  in  the  non-university 
realm  -  particularly  those  above  tf^  secondary  school  level  - 
are  almost  exclusively  limited" to  teacher  training.  The 
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expansion  of  educational  possibilities  in  the  non-university 
field  are-  still:  in  tlie  experimental  stage.  Even  if  the  efforts 
in  this  field  would  be  intensified  enormously  both  with 
regard  to  an  expansion  of  capacity  and  a  diversification  of  • 
professional  areas,  these  measures  would  become  effective 
only  in  several  years  from  now.  An  adde^  di f f i cul ty  is  the 
reorientation  of  secondary-school  graduates  whose  expectations 
are  mainly  directed  toward  university  studies. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above  the  universities  will  have  to 
continue,  at  least  for  the  prognosis  period,  to  boar  the 
main  burden  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  secondary-school  • 
graduates  for  professional  training  and  education. 

Educational  demapd  and  social  advancement 
A 

The  attai-nment  of  higher  professional  positions,  depends 
more  and  more  upon  the  qualifications  obtainable  within  the 
formal  educa'tional  system.  On  the  one  han(J ,  -Be tter  qualifi- 
cations are  required'  for  h  igHe  r  .pos  i  t  ion  s",.  on  the  other  hand 
the  educational  system  has  come  to  pla^  a  very  important  role 
in  the  genera]  social  restructgring  process:  it  offers 
possibilities  of  advancement  pa  rt.i  cul  a  rly  for  the  masses. 
More  and  more  sectioVis  of  the  population  want'to  acquire 
these  qualifications.  As  a  consequence  of  the  increased 
qualification  demands  young  people  have  to  reach  a  higher 
level  of  education  than  their  parents  if  they  want, to  maintain  ■ 
the  same  social  position  as  their  fathers'  or  mothers.  Thus, 
university  studies  are  no  longer  Qonfine'd  to  , the  self-recruit- 
ment from  the  traditional  educational  strata,  but  are  an 
important  means  for  preservi ng  a  certain  status. 

"At  the  same  time,  however,  they  are  of  great  importance  for  ' 
the  underprivileged  strata,  of  the  popul at i on , • as  they  offer  ■ 
the  possibility  of  advancement  via  the. formal  educational 
system,  including  the  universities.'^his  is' an  essential 
characteristic  of  a  decmocratic  efficiency  society."  '  - 
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On  the  one  hand,  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  dibje  to 
utilize  the  "talent  reserves";  on  the  other  hand,  it  helps 
to  avoid  a  neutralization  of  competition  for  higher  positions 
In  this  sense,  the  social  mobility  is  a  functional  necessity. 
The  p'Qssibility  ofsocial  advancement '  c6ntinues  to  be  a 
central  argument  in  an  efficiency  society  in-. which  living 
opportunities  diffet'  an,d  are  dependent  on  levels  of  achieve- 
ment.  If  this  possibil  i  ty  were  eliminated  thi"5  would  most 
/likely  seriously  challenge  the  legitimacy  of  the  society* 
which  in  turn  could  have  unforseeable  political  consequences, 
Thus^  tlie  competition  for  higher  education    involving  greater 
and  greater  sections  of  the  population  will  continue  to  "play 
a  decisiv.e  role  in  our  social  system. 

►  Equality  of ' opportun i ty  and  right  to  education 

Apart  from  the  above  phenomena,  attention  should  ire  drawn 
to  another  aspect  that  goes  beyond  the  present  training 
function  of  the  educational  system  .and  points  toward  a 
completely  new  educational  function. 

There       no  doubt  that  the  value  of  education  goes  beyond 
i ts  M'mmediate  profess i ona  1.  uti  1  i zati on .  The  right  -to  this 
"excess  education"  (o.ver  and  above  Jthe  actual  professional 
training)  should  not'onVy  be  limited  to  a'^malV  group  tha^t 
uses  it  in  a  negative  sense,  i.e..  as  proof  of  its  qlitism. 
Equality  of  opportunities  does  not  only  a|Jf)ly  to  the  economi 
and  professional  realm  i)ut  also^  to  education  in  genera^l . 
In  this  sense  education  is  an  integral  determinant  of  the 
quality  of  life.  Thjs  calls  for  a  continuous       si ng  of  the 
levels  of  education  of  the  tot^l  papulation,  as  this  is  the* 
prerequisite  for  the  parti cipatix)n  of  1  arger  sections  of  the 
population  in  the  cultural  fradi t i Ofi.s  and  the  innovation  as 
well  as  in  the  political  and  socijil  determination  of  their 
future-  This  is  the  only  way  to  realize  the  emancipatory 
and  creative  character  of  education. 
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In  view  of  the  varied  socio-political  and  economic  problems 
.that  go  beyond  the  productive  utilization  of  education,  this 
will  be  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  future.  This 
."revolutionary  type"  of  an  "educated  society"  is  a  long- 
term  perspective;  it  seems  to  be  an  unavoidable  development 
and  one  of  the  most  positive  ones  as  such.  An  increasing 
"^portion  of_the  wealth  of  society  will  have  to  be  made 
available  in  order  to  at^tain  this  goal.  The  "over-qualifi- 
cation" will  become  a  constituent  element  of  future 
educational  policy. 

In  the  future  the  link  between  the  educational   level  and  the 
social  status  of  the  graduates  will  not  be  as  close  as  tod^. 
A  university  graduate  will  no  longer  be  able'to  automatically 
enter  upon  a  higher  professional  career.  By  pushing  the 
selective  function  of  the  universities  somewhat  i/ito -the 
background  it  will  be  possible  to  gear  the  studies  to  a 
greater  degree  toward  promotion  of  studies  and  qualifications. 
The  universities  have  a  dual  function  in  thi*s  process:  they 
have  to  meet  the  quanti tati ve* demand  for  education,  and  they 
have  to  fulfil  a  specific  task,  namely  "education  through 
science".  The  imparting  of  "excess"  education  must  not  be 
-*ft-end  in  itselfTbut  will  have'to  be  practice-oriented. 
Essential  aspects  of  education  through  science  are  the 
ability  and  willingness  to  critically  and  rationally  confront 
the  problems,  i.e.,  elements  of  a  basic  scientific  attitude. 
"^""^•  Ji^^  cejTtral  problems  of  the  present  should  be  dealt  - 
with.  New  ways  of  communication  will  have  to  be  sought.  The 
governing  pri nci pi e  must  not  be  an  elitist  mohopol i za tion 
of  scientific  knowl<edge,  but  t^e  conscious  communication 
and  spreading  of  knowledge. 


Perspectives  of  a  jjibour  market-oriented  educational  policy 

A  demand-oriented  educational  policy  cannot  disregard 
the  situa'tion  on  the  labour  market.  The  university  development 
must  have  a  quanti  ta-ti  ve  dimension,  i^e.,  demand-or.iented 
planning,  and  a  qualitative  one,  i.e.,  labour  market-oriented 
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planning-.  In  addition  the  possibilities  and  conditions  for 
'realizing  these    dimensions  must  be  investigated. 
As  concerns  the  short-term  perspective,  v/hich  corresponds 
to  the  actual  quantitative  demand  for  education,  one  has 
to  look  at  the  given  si tuation  ' (see  chapter  5).  In  Austria 
there  are  at  present  no  signs  of  unemployment  with  regard 
to  university  graduates.  Comparisons  on  an  international 
level  show  thatAustria  seems  to  have  a  "deficit"  in  highly 
qualified  persons  compared  to  other  highly  industrialized 
nations.  Recent  inv^stigatiqns  that  were  carried  out  by 
different ''agencies  revealed  deficits  in  the  areas  investi- 
gated and  even  showed,  some  bottlenecks  in  the  supply  sector. 
In  the  long  run  the  basic  terrdencies  in  the  quantitative  as 
well  as  qualitative  demands  for  experts  in  the  respective 
fields  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  progressive  introduction  of  scientific  methods  in^  tjie 
field  of  production  is  bound  up  with  the  availability  of 
highly  qualified  experts.  The  importance  of  scTeace  and 
.scientific  technical^   qualifications  for  the  economic 
development  of  a  country  is  beyond  doubt.  This  applies  also 
to  the "Stages  before  and  after  the  production^process:  ' 
planning,  organizatiort^  development,  control,  distribution.. 

Also  in  spheres  outside  the  economy  per  se  (health,  ^ 
^education,  etc.)  the  impprtance  of  science  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  growing  complexity^of  modern  society  ' 
necessitates  to  an  increasing  extent  the  employment  of 
scientific  methods.  The  growing  need  for  planning  actitivies 

on  the  governmental  level,  particularly  in  the  field  of  

infrastructure  calls  for  scientifically  qualified  personnel. 
The  entire  realm  of  the  "social  sciences"  ^thus.  becomes  a  new 
area  of  concentration  next  to  the  natural  sciences.  ^  • 

In  addition  to  the  reproduction  and  the  expansion  of  the 
"production"  of  the  traditional  type  of  Scientific  qualifi- 
cations, the  increasing  science-orientation  endows  the 
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universities  with  new  substantive  tasks  in  the  field  of 
training  and  education. 

The  demand  investigations  of  the  50 ' s  were  based  on  a 
relatively  simple  model.  The  essential  point  of  reference 
^for  the  determination  of  the  expansion  of  the  demand  were 
assumptions  on  the  economic  growth,  differentiated 
according  to  sectors  of  the  economy*  This  first  stage  in 
the  development  of  an  educational  economy,  which  is  still 
rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  has  given  way  to  a  new 
approach  to  the  problem  of  the'  demand  for  university 
graduates.  See  University  Report  1972  (chapter  7). 

The  main  differences  are    that,  aside  from  the  educational 
demand,  the  analysis  a}so  includes  the  structure  of  the 
university  education  and  the  qualitative  changes  in  the 
demand  for  highly  qualified  experts.  Any  statement  on  the 
d.emand  for  university  graduates  implies  so  many  political 
,  decisions  -  economic^  social  and  educational  ones  -  that 
an  objective  determination  of  the  demand  in  the  narrowest  ^ 
sej\se  is  utterly  impossible. 

Mass  education  and  possibilities  t)f  realizing 
individual  demands  for  education  j ' 

Newly,  instituted  study   -pjiQgrammes  constituted  a  "substantive 
expansion'of  the  educational  possibilities;  yet,  apart  from 
differenti.ations  as  to  types  of yerourses,  qualification  levels 
and  the  organization  of  studied,  etc*,  this  expansion^ 
exhibited  a^ relatively  homogenous  pattern. 

Despjte  a  wide  range  of  reasons  and  motivations  for  studying 
and  diverse  studying  patterns,  a  clear  tendency  toward  . 
standardization  and  homogeneity  can  be  noted.  This  change 
is  be"st  expressed  in  the  attitude  that  training  and  educa- 
tional goals  other  than  the  completion  of  regular  degree 
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'  Studies  are  increasingly  regarded  as  'illegitimate.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  or  not  this  tendency  can       regarded  as 
iT  positive  one. 

At  present  alitios't  the  total  demand  for  university  education  , 
Is  met  by  traditional,  subject-oriented  regular  studies. 
The'  student's  possibilities  of  choice  are  actually  limited 
to  "the  choice  of  study  programmes".  The  question  arises 
whether  the  rather  diverse  study  aims,  study  motivations 
and  individual  talents  of  the  students  can  be  fully  developed 
An  the  present  system  of  education.  The  differentiation  in 
,the  demand  for  education  obviously  also  extends  to  the  modes 
of  communicating  knowledge  and  ^to  the  learning  techniques. 
The  studiuin 'irregulare,  a  very  decisive  inru)vation  of  the  . 
Austrian  un-iver5ity  reform,  allows  for  a  variation  of^ 
unj^versity  studies,  but  only  with  regard  to  the  substantive 
di mens  ion . 

The  lack  oT homogenei ty  of  the  s tuden t  popul at i on  caused 
by  the  different  social  background  of  tfie  students  has  a 
growing  impact  on  the  traditional  form's  of  university 
studies.  Students  who  are  already  engaged  in  paid  employment 
have  a  particularly  di fficul t. starting  basis^which  in  turn 
causes  difficulties  for  the  universities. 

The  consequences  of  a  situation  where  an  i nhomogeneous  demand 
for  education  is  juxtaposed  to  a  ^homogeneous  educational 
system  cannot  be  estimated  as  the^e  ai^no  possibilities 
of  comparison*  ^  , 

IJany  investigations  have  revealed  a  hjgh  degree  of  - 
dissatisfaction  among  the  students,  a* phenomenon  that  cannot 
simply  be^  explained  by  unwillingness  to  perform;  A  number  of 
indicators  show  th^t  the  students  undergo  a  permanent  process 
^of  disillusionment  in  the  course  of 'their  studies  which 
^destroys  many  of 'their  primary  motivation?-  Many  students 
experienc^e  the  ^study  process  as  a  Continuous  pressure  to 
adapt;  this  leads  to  the  so-called  "minimising  strategy,  i.q. 
the  studying  activities  are  continued  only  because  of 
secondary  motivations.        ^  -  .        /  . 
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This  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  "danger  of  the 
levelling  effect".-  In  addition  to  the  general,  mainly 
technocratic,  aspectk.  the  possibility  of  realizing 
also  individual  demands  as  to  training  and  education  is 
an  integral  part  of  a^  educational  poMcy  whicf)  is  not 
•exclusively  directed  toward  the  utilization  of'education; 
An  optimal  use  of  the  different  individual  talents  and^ 
demands  calls  for' an  "individual  ization"  ^of  educati-onf 

It  wTIl  thus  be  necessary  to  investigate  whether  o,r  not 
spec«l  modes^.of  education  should  be  provided  for  '/ 
exceftionally  talented  students. 

\ 

A  higher  degree  of  labour  market-orientafion  of  university 
education,  is  not  necessarily  in  contradiction  to  individual 
demands  for  educa'tion.  In  many  cases  the  "disappointm.ent" 
of  the  students  is  due  to  the  lack  of  practice-  and 
profession-orientation  of  the  present  studies. 

The  counterpart  of  mass  education  at  the  universities  will 
have  to  be  individualized  studies,  i.e..  opportunities  to 
realize  individual  interests  and  individual  abilities  and 
talents;  employment  of  different  learning  and  studying-  ' 
techniques;  a  varied  structure  of  sTu~dTes;  study  possibi-' 
lities. taking  into  account  different  social  backgrounds;  etc. 
Yet.  It  will  always  be  necessaVy  to  make  a  compromise  between 
the.  different  requirements  Of  tW  labour  market.^  the  possl-^' 
bilities  of  the  universities  and  \he  qualitatively  differen 
tiated  demand  for  educati/)n. 
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University  planning  oriented  toward  the  labou) 


market  and  the  dejnand  for  education 


There  is  no  'doubt  that  the  labour  ffiarket  can 
a  limited  number  of'tjie  traditional  type  of 
graduates . •The  qualitative  aspects  of  demand 
structure  of  the  university  education  are 
allow  for  a  compromise,  namely  the  combinati 
oriented  and  labour  market-oriented  planning 
The  absorbtion  capacity  of|  the  labour  market 
graduates  can  be  increased|  and  controlled  to 
if  the  university  educatiojn  offers  a  wider 
fes'Sional ,  training.  An  imdortant  aspect  of 
is  the  continuation  of  the  study  reform, 
ideas  and  new  solutions  ttiat  go  beyond  the 
traditToTr^  university  studies. 


ab~5X)rb  only 
L(ni  versi  ty 
and  the 
varll^bles  that 
of  demand- 


lus,  we  arrive  at  a  deve/l  omental  model  that 
toward  the  demand  for  education  (quantitative 
toward  the  reijui  remen ts  pf  the  labour  markets 
aspect),  in  order  to  inorease.the  practical 
of • university  education. 
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This  means  that  the  training  programmes  will  have '^to  be 
organized  more  and  more  with  a-  view  to  the  requirements 
of  the  professional  areas^    Another  aspegt  tb jbe  takan  into 
(;x)n^iderat ion  is  the  increasing  inhomogenei ty  !of  the  deman.d 
for  JiiJhTy  qiial  i  f  ied  experts^  an  increasing  nu|r)be,i"^  of    ^  ' 
scientifically  qualified  peVspnnel  js  required  aVso  .for  lOv/e 
positions  (non-exec;iti ve  ones)  in  the  professional  hierarchy 
The  demand  for  highly  .'qualified  .persons  seems  to  ^hibit  |a 
twofold  trend.  On  the  one  hand,  there,  is  need  for  experts 
who  find  solutions  for  various  problems;. and* an' the  othe^- 
hand,  we  need  scientifically  trai.hed  experts  Who' implement 
l^ese  soTutions.  '  ,      '         *  >     .  ! 
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;Also  with-in  tKe  traditional  academic  professions,  which 
|are  reserveti  to\university  .gradirates,  the  need  for  a 
•  I  hori20ntal^  and  vertical  division  of  labour  becomes  apparent. 

j  .         .  - 

j  Two  kinds  of  highly  qualified  experts  are  needed:  experts 
j  with  highly  specialized  knowledge  and  skills,  and  experts 
with  a  'thorough  .knowledge  in  fundamentals, 

"'■Knowledge  must  not  only  be  directly  applicable  but  must  be 
updated  continuously.  The  'rapid  fcurnoverof  scientific 
knowledge  requires  permanent  further  education. 
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\Thus,  the  university  education  must  becont^  highly  differen- 
tiated with  regard  to  study  aims,  qualification  levels  and 
subject  matter,  abilities  ard  skills  to  be  imparted' as  well 

•    as  altitudes  and  general  abilities    that  are  relevant- to 
the  profession  but  cannot  f^e  uti  1  ized.  di  rectly. 

The  application  of  scientific  knowledge  and  methods  is 
steadily  ex-panding  and  calls  for  ?  permanent  and  substantive 
expansion  of  scientific  trainihg,  .  • 

The  increasing  application  of  scientific  knowledge  and  methods 
in  .various  fields  of  activities  thus  becomes  one  of  the - 
essential  tasks  of  the  uni vers i-ties ,  i.e,,  fields  of'actr- 
vitie-s  have,  to  be  integrated  within  the  framework  of  ' 
sclerftific  training! 

The  educational  objective  of  the  university  is  no  longfer^ 
the  traditional  university  graduate,  but  a  wide  range  of 

.highly  qual  i  f  ied 'e^^perts  who  can\no  longer  be  subsumed  under  -; 

.a  uniform  title.      ■     .  .        ■  '    •    ,       ,^  \ 

Re-gu.rar  degre.e  studies  in  their  presenj;  form  will  no  longer 
syffice  to  fulfill  the  educational  tasksof'the  universities. 
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Selection  or  success-orientation  of  the  mass  un'ive-rsfty 

The  question  of  selection  has  become  a  very  topical  ocJe' 
,  in  , connection  with  the  mass  university. 

As  concerns  the  selection-orientation  of  ah  educational 
system, "we  have  two  extreme  standpoints:  On  the  one  hand  - 
the  concept  that  any  forin  of  selection  is  a  violation  of 
the  principle  of  etjual^ity  of;  opportun  i  ty  and  represents  '  . 
as  such  a  hidden  numerus  clausus  or  a  social  numerus- cl ausus 

On  the  other  hand,  we  encounter  concepts  t'iiat  attempt  to. sol 
the  problems  of  the  mass  university  by  simply  employing 
selection  criteria.  These  selection  criteria  are  believed  ^ 
to  present  a  solution  for  the  problems  of  the  presumed  or 
actual  deterioration  of  the  educational  level  and  , the 
capacity  problems. 

The  question  remains    whether  or  not  suc^  tendencies  are^ 
inherent  in  a  mass  universjty,  as  they  offer  a  rather  simple 
solution  for  the  basic  problems.  They  possibly  constitute,  an 
uncontrollable  mechanism  of  sel  f- protect!  orv  of  the  insti-, 
tutions  again'st 

-  actual  or  expected  excessive  burdens  (high  numbers  of  ' 
study  beginners),; 

-  a  decrease  in  the  academic  standards  and  achievements 

of  the  .institutions  through  .a  drop  in-  a^^ademic  I'evel  and 
over-produ.ctidn  of  graduates;  •  .^  ' 

-  ■  conflicts.     '  ' '  '  ^  * 

Such  goncepts  and  te'ndencies  becorrie  problematic*  if  they 
represent  nothing  but  an  attempt'to  escape  the  need  f oV  . 
adjustmen't  and  innovation-.       .    ^      -       .        *  \ 

The  rates  of 'selection  are 'alVe^'dy,  very  high.  'On  the-  has.is"  . 
Of  the  dj^op-out  ra-tes  the  upiversity  is  a '"highly,  .ineffi  ci'srit ' 
institution.  About  50  perce^it  of  the  Sftudy.  be'gihners  of /onq'-'- 
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'gra-^jation  year  drop  out.  Drop-outs  usually  stay>f^iriy 
long  at  the  unive.rslty  without  taking  examinations  as  proof 
of  academic  performance.       ■  "J  •  ' 


■  ,  1 
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Obvip-jsly  the  drop-out  rate  cannot  simply  be  taken  as'a- 
oteas^uring  rod  of  success.  A  certain  percentage  of  secondary-' 
■   schdol  graduates    register  at  a  university  without  having" 
the  intention  of  completing  a  stiidy  programme.  Yet  ft  is  ^ 
difficult  to  exactly  ascertain  this  percentage.  .It  is  not  ' 
possible  to  clearly  establish  the  characteristics  of  this 
greup.   It  certainly  includes  the  "pseudo  Studerfts""  who 
register  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantages  ^hat. are  connected 
with  the  status  of'^student.  Then  we  have  those  stu-dents  who 
seriouiJ^ntend  to  study  but  who  do  not  necessarily  want  to 
-complete  regular  degree  studies.       '  '  .  ■ 

Still,  there  retrains  a^^Ijstantial  percentage  of  students 
who  plan  to  c^^TeU  th^ir  studies,  but  fail  to  do  so  for 
various  reasons.  -     .  '     (  - 

The  individual  and  social  use.  of  an  incomplete  university 
education  appears  to  be"  minimal.  On  the  other  hand,  'drop-  ' 
outs  cannot  simply  transfer  to  a  lower  lefel  of  education  ' 
due  to  the  rather  scarce  offer  of  educational  possibilities. 

•The  increasing  .numbers  of  drop-outs  -  even  if  the  drop-out 
rate  per  se  does  not  change  -  will  have,  serious  social',  < 
.,     economic  and  mental  -consequences  for  the"  individual  drop-outs. 

■  .    In  the  ■  l-igixt- of,  the  'social  condi  tions  ,that  cause  students 
-to'  drop  out,  th-e  plan  to  tighten  the  selection  requirements  ' 
1s  .diametrically  opposed  to  t^ie'concept  of  equality  of 

•  ,   opportunity,.  The  stucfents  ,who 'are  more  likelyto  drop  out 
■•because  af-'t-heir  social  backgrounds,  i.e.,  s-tddents  from 

-    un^Ier'privtledgea  sections  of  the  popu.l atibn ,  Vi  1 1  most  ; 
Ijke-ly  be  affected  much  more  profoundly 'by  such  measures, 
because  'these  groups  do.,n*ot  have  adequate  .means  to  compensate 
.for.  the  termination  of  studies-.  • 
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A  fixation  of  the  selection  mechanism  in  the  study  flow  is 
only  reasonable  in  the  first  few  semesters.  On  the  other  hand 
the  academic  success  in  the  first  few  semesters  does  not  * 
allow  for  a  proper,  prognosis  for  the  student's  performance 
in  the  subsequent  semesters  nor  for  the  future  professional 
abilities.  The  present  courses  of  studies  are  not  organized 
on  a  selection  principle.     Yet,  it  seems  to  be  rather 
questionable  to  change  the  original  function,  of  introductory 
courses,  and  use  them  as  selection  cri terja . . The  importance 
of  examinations  would  be  further  enhanced,  and  student's* 
studying  activities  would  be  limited  to  the  preparation  for 
examinations.  The  introduction  of  stricter  selection  criteria 
would  n9t  only  raise  the  "levels"  of  the  individual  courses, 
but  could  also  lead  to  an,  inadequate  didactic  approach  and  an 
insufficient  occupation  with  the  student. 

The  consequence  wou?d  be  considerable  delays  in  studies  for 
those  s1;udents  who  do  ncrt  want  to  give  up^heir  studies;  they 
would  pa's\'examinations  only  after  trying  two  or  three  times. 


The  common  belief  that  the  student  does  not  w.ork  very  hctrd 
is-not  true  in  every  case;,  on 'the  pontrary,  in  many  study  ' 
programmes  the' Student  has  to    work  'very  hard  if  he  wants  to 
complete  his  studies  within  ^  reasonable  period  of  time. 
The  tetidency  toward  the  minimizing  strategy  in  the  studying 
process  would  be  further  intensified.  The  possibilities  of 
a  reflective  and  intensive  approafch'  to  the  su-bject  matter  of 
a  cc^urse.as  well. as  the  opportunities  to  apquire  knowledge 
of  a  m'Ore  general  nature  would  be  reduced  c6ii  si  der'ably . 

The  present  standards  of  university  pedagogics,  the  degree 
of , objectivity  in  -examinations  and  the  importance  of 
irrational  selection  criteria,  etc.,  would  frustrate  many 
intentions  of  the  study  reformers;-  some  of  the  present  problem 
of  the  un>versity  would  even  be  accentuated.  One  can  assume 
that  the  genuine  achievement  in'  th^  learning  process  wouTd 
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more  and  more  be  replaced  by  the  student*s  ability  to  adapt 
to  the  system.   If  this  v/ere  the  ca^  the  university  would 
negate  itw  av/n  objective:  "education  through  science";  the 
training  to  do  independent  and  responsible  work  would  become 
an  una ttai n abl e  goa 1 . 

Highly  selective  systems  will  go  fiand  in  iiand  with  a  high 
studying  intensity  on  part  of  successful  students,  'in  parti- 
cular a  considerable  investment  of  time  for  the  preparation 
for  examinations;  it  will  not  necessarily  guarantee  high- 
quality  training  and  education.  This  applies  above  all  to 
the  demand  for  highly  qualified  experts,  where  the  ability 
to  reproduce  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  seems  to  be  of  minor 
importance.  ^ 

The  selection  problem  which  is  closely  bound  up  with  the 
principal  problems  of  university  education  is  an  important 
aspect  of  the  university  reform  and  does  not  allow  for  simple 
solutions.  The  regulations  governing  access  to  the  university 
are  based  on  the  belief  that  those  who  have  acquired  the 
university  entry  qualification,  also  have  the  abilities  to 
complete  a  study  programme.  Thus,  at  least  in  this  respect,  ' 
the  selection  is  a  function  of  the  secondary  field  of  edujcation 
As  it  will  be  impossible  to  "perfect  the  selection"  on  the 
secondary  level,  the  universities  will  have  to  establish 
additional  selection  criteria. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  qualitative  and  quantitative 
efficiency  the  university  will  have  to  become  success-oriented 
if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  tasks.  The  training  and  social ization^ 
of  highly ^qualified  experts  is  hardly  compatible  with  a 
strictly  Selection-oriented  approach.  Th'fe  gu  fdi  ng  pri  nci  pi  e 
should  not  be  selection,  but  the  promotion  of  talen'ted  students 

A  success-oriented  system^  is  more  likely. to  produce  high- 
quality  achievements  in  the  realm  of  teaching  and  studying 
than  a  strictly  selection-oriented  one.  This  applies  parti- 
cularly to  the  acquisition  of  those  qualifications  that 
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essentially  determine  the  quality  of  the  training  and 
education.  Measures  will  have  to  be  undertaken  in  order  to 
sol^ve  the  problems  resulting  from  the  need  to  preserve  the 
educational  level  on  the  on'e  hand  and  to  counteract 
disintegration  phenomena  of  the  mass  university,  on  the  other. 

Access  to  university  studies 

Capacity  bottlenecks  and  demand  considerations  have  led  to 
the  introduction  of  the  numerus  clausus  in  a  number  of 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  The  "import"  of  the  awareness 
of  a  crisis  has  made  this  problem  a  topical  issue  also  in 
Austria.  Often,  however,  one  forgets  that  in- Austria  the 
situation  is  quite  different.  The ^ tremendous  expansion  of  the 
universities  during  the  past  few  years  and*  the  present  sta.te 
of  the  university  reform  have  created  the  prerequisites  for 
avoiding  this  emergency  measure.   In  addition,  a  number""  of  ^ 
technical  and  f undame'nrtal  aspects  speak  against  the  intro- I 
duction  of  a  numerus  clausus.  The  selection  of  secondary-'^ 
school  graduates- poses  a  number  of  almost  insolvable  problems 
and  is  connected  with  a  great  amount  of  bureau  crati  c  work- 
The  feedback  to  the  system  of  secondary  schools  interferes  ' 
•  with  the  possibil  itie-s  of  their  reform.  The. present  structure 
of  secondary  schools  -  general  secondary  school-s.  (wfJi  ch  do 
not  provide  professional  training)  predominate  -  aTrd  the 
restricte^d  educational  possibilities  in  the  non-university 
post-secondary  realm  would  lead  to^lmost  insolvable  educa- 
tional problems  for  many  secon-dary-school  graduates. 

As  international  experiences  show,  the  in-troductiqn  of  a 
partial  numerus  clausus  -  restriction  to  individual  subjects 
and/or  universities  -  shifts  the  problems  to  other  study 
programmes  and  will  sooner-  or  later  lead  to  a  totaVnumerys 
clausus  for  all  study  programmes  and  universities.  The  numerus 
claus^'us  jeopardizes  all  the  efforts  to  achieve  the  equcility 
of  opportunities.  The'  secondary-school  leaving  examination 
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v;ould  practically  lose  its  value  as  a  university  entry 
qualification.  Demand-oriented  university  planning  can  only 
mean  open  access  to  universities.  This  access,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  connected  with  a  continuation,  of  the  study  reform. 
It  includes,  of  course,  the  necessity  for  increased  informatioi 
of  study  beginners  on  occupational  and  professional  opportuni- 
ties and  increased  orientation  of  the  beginners  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  study  programmes  toward  the  occupati onal ^opportu- 
nities to  be  expected. 

A  revision  of  the  access  requirements  for  universities  could^ 
only  be  meaningful  if  the  entire  system  of  post-compulsory  - 
school  education,  including  the  universities,  were  re-organizec 

Research  and  teaching 

The  unity  of  research  and  teaching  is,  at  least  as  a  gostulate, 
a  constituent  characteristic  of  the  universities;  it^s  an 
essential  component  of  the  identity  of  the  university  and, 
at  least  for  part  of  the  student  population;  a  claim  to 
university  education. 

This  unity  of  teaching  and  research  should  be  guaranteed 
not  only  in  general,  but  also  through  chairs  and  departments. 
It  implies  that  most  university  teachers  are  scientists  at 
the  same  time.  The  decisive  criterion  for  the  selection  of 
teachers  is  their  contribution  to  research. 

The  postulate  for  the  unity  of  teaching  and  research,  however, 
is  likely  to  conflict  wlfti       bain  aspects  of  scientific 
development  and  above  all  v^i^th^he  requirements  of  mass 
education  at  the  un i  vers i l/i-es  ;  ' 

-    The  instruction  through  scientists  proves  to  be  rather 
expensive'  in  the  case  of  large  student  figures.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  teaching  staff  has  constantly  fewer 
possibilities  of  fulfilling  research  tasks  because  it  is 
overburdened  with  teaching  responsibilities  and^ parti cu- 
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I'arly  with  examinations  and^  administrative  -work. 

-  The  process  of  shiY4:ing  res-earch  to  research  factlities' 
outside  the  uni  ver'si  ties  as  well  as  the  international 
division  of  labour  within  research'  forces  the  universities 
to  assume  a  purely  receptive  attitude  in  many  research 
areas.  '  . 

-  Tjie  po-ssibilify  of  student  participation  in  the  research 
proces-s  is  obviously  decreasing  as  the  student  figures 
aYe  growing!     '  '       '  ' 

Programmes  that  envisage  sucli  a  division  of  labour  within  ' 
the  university  or  an  institutional  separation  of  research 
and  teaching  are  thus  gaining  in  importance.  However,  there 
exists  -no  developed  formula  for  the  solution  of  this  problem 
but  prospects  for  solutions  can  be  seen  if  one  starts  from 
the  fact  that  different  stages  of  the  integration  of  research 
and, teaching  are  possible  within  the  entire  insti  tuti'on . 
Especially  the  identity  of  training  and  research  facilities 
would  not  have  to  be  guaranteed  for  all  educational  insti 
tutions.  The  extent  of  instruction  through  scientists  can  be 
differen.tiated  (unity  of  science  and  research:  scientific- 
professional  training  and  education  through  science;  research- 
is  only  a  part  of  the  scientific  activities)  if  the  various 
types  of  studies  and  sections  o.f  studies  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 1 


It  could  be  possible  to  realize  the  unity  of  research  and 
teaching  in  various  degrees,  i.,e.,  according  to -the  different 
e^ducational  aims  of  study  programmes  and%ecti6ns  pf  studies. 
The  unity  of  research  and  training  facilities  would  have  to 
6e  guaranteed  only  on  the  level  of  the  entire  institution. 
A  decisive  criterion  d€flineating  scientific  training  and 
education; frjom  other  educational  p'ossibil'ities  is  the  Vosllowi^ 
The  un-iversity  Is  the  teaching'  establ  i  shment  that  applies 
with;  a  minimuiii^time  lag  ^ 'the^  advances  in  scientif-ic  knowledg 
to  training;  it  imparts^  tf^e  fundamental  knowledge  concerning 
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the  prerequisites  of  science  and  scientific  methods*  As  a 
minimum  programme,  these  characteristics  of  university  edu- 
cation and  training  would  constitute  the  decisive  criteria 
for  the  definition  of  the  field  of  non-university  post- 
secondary  training.  The  difference  between  university  and 
non-university  [Dost-secondary  education  will  be  a  difference 
by  degree  rather  than  by  principle  in  all  the  specific 
characteristics  of  university  studies  (General  University 
Studies  Act,  sec,  1)  and  in  their  effects  on  the  prganization 
of  studies.  The  ind'ividual  post-secondary  educational  pro- 
grammes will  have  to  be  classified  according  to  the  various 

'  s.td^es  in"  which  the  general  principle^  of  university  studies 
are  realized.  Also,  the 'studies  will  have  to  be  oriented 
more  *thaa  ever  before  toward' professional  usefulness.  The 
integration  of  university  education  into  the  entire  educational 
system  will  be  intensi  f ied  by  fulfilling  tasks  in  the  field 
of  adult  education  and  further  education  of  secondary-'School 
graduates  through  new  forms  of  studies.  Thus,  th-e  problenjt^of 
the^  i  pst  i  tu  t-+ondl  basis  of  the  various  training  programmes 

-will   lose  in  importance.  * 

On  th^  whole,  it  is  ?  process  in  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
,  the  ^tatus  dimension  of  university  education  is  reduced  in 
^fa^vcj/ur  of  the  qualification  dimension ,/  an^l  in  which,  on  the' ^ 

othv^r  hand,  non-university  training  programmes,  too,  will 

inc^/re ^singly  become  scientific- 
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PLANMIN-G  TASKS 

The  development  .of  terti ary  .education  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  1980's  will  have  to  be  characterized  mainly  by  four 
priority  items: 

1.  coping  with  the  rising  ^number  of  students  by  expansion 
and  rational izat ion  'measures ; 

2.  the  continuation  of  the  Study  r>eform  and  ;the  intro- 
duction of  an  experimental  phase  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  training;  '    ^   '  ^ 

,3.     the  material  execution  of  the  organizational  reform  in 
all  its  aspects; 

4.     the  beginning  of  planning  long-term  changes. 
Demand  for  study  pieces  up  to  1980 

The  aim  of  educational  policy  -  which  is  demand-oriented 
from  the  quantitative  po.int  of  view  -  1s  open  access  to  the 
institutions  of  high.er  learning.  If  the  ^present  form  of 
acquiring  the  entitlement  to  attend  an  insti'tution  of  higher 
learn^ijj^  is  maintained,  the  training  and  educational  possi- 
bilities offered  are  usually  oriented  to  the  demands  of 
secondary-school  graduates.  The  estimate  of  the  educa'tiona] 
demand  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  secondary-school 
graduates  and  transfers  t'o  institutions  of  higher  learning 

is  limited  only  to  regular  degree  studies. 

\  i 

The  University  Report  1972  contains  estimates  as  to- the 
prjospective  number  of  students  registering  for  the  first  t1m 
and  as  to  the  total  number  of  students.  The  first  calculatin 
method  is  based  on  those  numbers  of  secondary-school  graduat 
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Table  1:    Estimate  of  the  number 


dents  registering  for 


the  first  tirr.e  up  to  1981  (Aus-crian  reyUiar  degree  students) 


winter 
semester 


j  Estimate  of  the?  number  of  students 

Vegi steri ng^for  the  first  time 

according  to  space-oViented    according  to 
estimate  of  secondary-school  7th  estimate  of 
graduates  _   _  _ isecondary-school 

vith  20  percent'   with  1  §^^^"^^^5 • 

I  -         'Federal  Ministry 

^cirgin  !   30  percent    of  Ed'jcaticn  and 


estirriate 
accordi ng  to 
St^indl 


margi  n 


'Art 


total 


f .  totdl'.m.    f .  total 


5^  3::c  9S.0 

1975/76  6  3:C   4  40^3    10  7Z0 


;$00   S&CD     0  3CO 


1981/32 


7CC0   4  500   11  3C 


5  3CO^ 


10  "CO 


7CCC  4900  ::sco 


7  coo   4  KO   1 1  SCO 


7  40O  4 SCO  i: 


7^:o  4  ex  i2!C0 


7  600    52:0  -2^^0 


7:co  4400  n  7C0 


7  SCO  4eco  t2  2;o 


rico  4  5;o  T1400 


nyj  4  700  -.2  200 


7C00  4  400  n  iCO 
7100   4500  1I0OO 


7i:o 


JcCO  12:00 


7  700    4  JC0  12S0C 


:2:o  5  7:^1  i3'>ca 


ac:o 


200 


7-Cj  15900 


lOlOO    7  6CO  17.900 


f.  total 


&&*4  34^3 


6  672   3  6a    10  4:3  I 

7  541    4-0^    11  4^,"^  1 


77S2   442-  •J'ie 


9  4ao   6  siO  "sC^o 
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wJ^ich  would  result  if  the  school  expansion  programme  of  the 
Fe\^*eral  Ministry  of  Education  an<i  Art  were  realiz>ed,  taking 
into  account  20  perceat  moi^e  pupils  than  actual  ly  *envi saged . 

t 

The  second  method  is  based  on  a  30  percent  margin,  the  third 
one  on  the  7th  estimate  of  secondary-school  graduates,  which 
was  carri&'d  out'by  the  Feder'fet  Ministry  of  Education  an^  Art 
and  ma^ly  extrapolated  the  pupiT  numbers  without  taking  the 
planned  sch^ool  buildings  into  account. 


The  fourth  estimate  was  prepared  by  •dosef s^tei ndl  Ins.titute 
of  Economic  Research,  on  the  basis  of  various  assumptions,' 
making  use  mainly  of  extrapolations.   (1)  '  ♦ 

Since  1967  transfer  rates ■ havG -been  collected,  broken  (ki^n  by 
types  of  secondary  schools/and  by  the  sex  of  the  pupils, "and 
have  been  extrapolated  for  the  prognosis.  All  estimates  were 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  entire  school  system  remains 
unchanged.  (2) 

Unless  major  changes  are  effected  in  the  secondary-schools 
and  if  the  i ns t i tu ti ons  of  higher Jearning  retain  their  - 
attractiveness,  between  12,000  aryl  18,000  secondary-school  - 
graduates  per  winter  semester  wilVembark  upon  university 
education  by  the  beginning  of  thecl980,'s.   If  the  study 
conditions  do  not  decisively  change,  the  total  number  of 
Austrian  students  will  amount  to  approximately  80,000  - 
90,000/ 


(1)  Josef  Steindl.  Vorausschatzung  der  in  die  Hochsctiulen 
neu  Eintretendon  und  dej-  Studenten,  Institut  fur  Wirt- 

nf  ^r>'"^""'^^^'P^'         t'^e  Feddfal  Min'istry 

of  Education  and  Research,  Vienna  1972; 

.       the  Universfty  Report  1972  took  into  consideration  only 

the  computation  which  Steindl  cabled  "highest  estimate". 

(2)  The  details  of  th.e  methods  are  described' ii  the 
University  Report  1972  (pp.  48). 

I  / 

'  4  • 


^**^P*^         Estimate  of  the.  tota.U-fmn-bev  of  students '  up'  to  1981 
(Austrian  regular  degree  students) 
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Estimate  I,  bBSed  on  the  estimate  of  the  number*  of  students^ 
*Vegistering  for  th^e  first, time  (Steindl  1972),  leads  to  the 
same  figure  for  1980  -as  the  two  space-ariented  estimates,  : 
'   namely,  about  80,000.  Estimate  IV  yields  much  higher  .figures , 
i.e*;  as  many  as  91,000,  Austrian  regular- degree  students  are 
assumed  to  study  at  Austrian  universities  in  i980/81.  C^n  the 
•  '  basis  of  an  evaluation  of  the  different  estimate's  of  s*tudents 
registeriag  for  the  first  time  as  contained  in  Ue  UaiversUy 
Report  1972  we  may  assume  that  the  number  of  Austrian  re^gular 
degree  students  will,  in  any  case  rise  ^bove  80,000. 

The  prospective  number  of  Austrian  regular  degree  students 
.wil,l  be  higher  than  SO, 000  if  the  .number  of  secondary-school 
graduates  keeps  rising  as  over  the  past  ten'years  -\no  matter 
how^much  space  is  offered  -  ,  and  if  the  proportions  of 
secondary-school  graduates  ^entering  higher  education  ^and  the 
^   staying-on  rates  of -students  at  the  u-n i  vers i  ti es  Ver^a i n 
constant.  -  -  ' 

•  .  )  -  > 

The  first^OECD  Country  Review  (1965)  did  not  contain  an 
estimate  of  the  tiotal  number  of  students,  but  a  preview  as 
to  the  , number  of  stully  beginners:  Tlve  Review  underestimated 
for  the  early  1970\s  -  the  actual  r\umber  by  more  than. 
30  percent  per  year.* 

If  one  looks  at  all  tf^^e  estimates  one  has,  to  consider  that 
i    the  figures  computed , refer  to  students.  Tfie  number  of.studie 
pursued  is,  of. course,  even  higher,  since  one  .student  may 
enrol}  'in  several  study  programmes  at  -the  same  time;  if  the, 
present  situation  remains  unchanged  the  number  of  studies 
pursued  will  be  about  2-3  percent  higher  than  the  number 
^  p'f  studen  ts  . 

The  prospective  increase  in  the  number  ^of  students-  in  Austri 
^  'corresponjjis  to  that  assu-med  for  a  number  of  European  countri 
.for  the  1970's.  The  projected  growth  rates  in  student  figure 

7         .    .  - 
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Table.  2:  .  Estiarate  of  the  total-  number  of  students 
up  to  1981  v.-  ' 

•    -  ^-  (Aus.trian  regular  degree- students )  ^ 


<9?^     '975     1976     1977     1978     1979     1930  1S31 


I : 


II 


III 


IV; 


m 

37.000  "33  900  41  400  44  QCO  47  000  50  200  53  GOO 

I 

w 

14  700  16  200  17  SCO  19  SCO  21.300  23  200  25  200 

Ces. 

51.7C0  55.?00  59  200  63  SCO  63  300  73  400  76.800 

II 

m 

39.600  41  GOO  44C0-D  46  GOO  48  900  50  500  51.700  52  800 

-  w 

'17.100  19CC0  21.700  23  300  24  50O  25  200  25  800  2GC00 

*  ges. 

56.700  60  900  65.700  09  903  73  400  75  700  77  50-0  78  800 

III  ' 

m 

39  603  41  600  44  000  46  800  49  400  51  600  53  400  S5  000 

w 

17.100  19  SCO  21  700  23  400  24  600  25  900  26  800  27  4C0 

ges. 

55  7C0  60  900  65  700  70  200  74  200  77  500  80  200  82  4-00 

IV 

m  ^ 

39  600  41  C06  44  000  46  900  50  200  53  900  53  OCO  62  300 

V7 

17.100  19  300  21.700  24-000  25  6C0  29  500  33  000  35  400 

ges.  - 

56  700  C0.9C0  65.700  70  900  76  800  83  400  91  000  93  700 

m 

35  260  37  247  39763  42  507  45  436  43.534  51  900 

V 

w 

13  982  14  958  16  842  18  420  20.116  21  851  23  603  ' 

ges. 

49  242  52  199  55  625  60{i35  65  502  70  445  75.503 

based  on  the  estimate  of  secondary-school  graduates  . 
-carried  out  by  Steindl  in  1972 

based  on  the  space-oriented  estimate  of  secondary- 
school  gracjuates  (20  percent  margin) 

.based  on  the  space-oriented  estimate  of  secondary- 
school  graduates  (38. percent  margin) 

based  on  the  7th  estimate  of  secondary-school  graduates 
carried  out  by  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Education  and  Art 


V:    e^imate  of  total  number  of  students  by  Steindl  1972  . 
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for  thfe-federal  RepubVic4)f  'Ger^nany^  to  giv^  on6:^  exampt]  e , 
are  approximate! y -jthe  same  as  those^^^ointed  out  by- model  -IVv 

The  percentage  of  students  (shwe  of  Austrian  regular  degree 
'students  1n  the  entire  popul-a^ion  aged  18  to  under  26  years' 
will  amount  to,  7  A-  in  1976  Vrtd'already  8*5  in  1989  accordinc 
to  the  lov/est  estim-ate.^  If  the  highest  estimate  should  apply, 
the  percentage  of  studants  would  be  as  high  as  10.3  in  1980 
as  opposed  to  5.6  in  1971.  '  ■ 

Any  po^ssible  change?  in  the  study  ffows  v/ould,  of  qourss, 
affect  "the  total  number  of  students.  Jka  statistical  materia 
available  on  students  studying  according  to  the  new  studies 
ac.ts  shows  that  students  are  likely  to  require  somewhat  less 
time  for  their  studies  under  the -new  regulations  than  under, 
the  ol  d  ones .  '  ^  •       '  '  - 


•*7.2;.?      Expansioji  ^nd  rational  iz-atf^n  of  tertiary  e^auc^tiori 

^The^qu&ntitative.as  w^ll-  asVquBlitative  expansion  of  the  ^ 
^  .  .       ^     task>  to  b6  fulfiMed  -by  the  aniversi  ty' wi  1 1  reqjire  a      !  • 
further  expansion  6f  universities,  i^^iclT,'  however,  wilV 
^   not  suffice  in  view:,of  th$_  tremejidous  increase  -in  costs. 
'     .In  the'fpture,  rationalization  measures  will  have  to.  be    '  ; 
takerr  more  than  eve-r  before.   It  will  no  longer  suffice  to-., 
increase  the  'efficiency  of  the  universities  by  simply 
providing  for  more  personnel  and  material  resources./ 
•  Mn  the  next  fev-/  years  the  expansion  of  the  universities, 
'    *  too,  will  have  to  be  oriented  to  the  principle  -of  rational i-^ 

^  2ation/more,  than  ever  before.  The  guiding  princ^'ple  for  the 
•  -,    years  to  come  must  be  first  and  foremost  the  expansion,  of 

the  existing  facilities.  New  facilities  are  possible  only 
under  special  -circumstance's,  If  new  study  programmes  vihich 
Y     .       .  al  ready-'exist  at  one-  o»^  scv&ral  un  i  vers  i  t  i.'es.'a  re' to  be 
.    ,     ■   instituted, paVticularly  the  util  i'zation  of  the  available" 
trai'ning  and  edtication  capac^ities  has  to  be  taken  into 
-     "        consideration.  The  ccfsts  of  new  bui'i  d'ings  ,  f  ac  i  1  i  t'i  es  ,  etc., 
mustN)e  juxtaposed  to  those  of  an  expansion  of  the  existing.^ 
.    ca()aci  ties . '^'Economy  takes  precedence  over  the-  regional  s^upply 
■with  educational  institutions.  *  . 

_    'The  establishment. of,  chairs  aod  departments  must  be  oriented 
'  v      more  than  eVer  .before  t&  the  demand  for  training  and.  educa- 
tionaV  faci  l.fties .  The  primary  taskl,will  be  to  provide  for,  a 
,   _ '  's.uff  icient  n_limber  of  '  h^i  gh-quali  ty  courses  as  prescribed 
.  .  for  the  respecti  ve  study  programmes.   It  will  be.  necessary 

tOGxamtne  in  each  individual  case  if  new  facilities  are  - 
#bso-Vutely  required,  wher.eby  th'e  exi  sti^ig 'capaci  ties  have  to 
be 'taken  into  account.  Only  i^f  a  decisive  innovatory  fmpulse 
for-teaching  and  research  can  be  expected  will  ft  be  pbs'sibK 
to:-disregard -these  principles.  -        •    -    '  ■    .  ■ 
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It  will  be  of  decisive  importance  'to  optimally  utilize  the 
existing  capacity.  The  primary  task  is  to  optimize  the 
utilization  of  material  resources.  This  concerns  questions 
of  the  university  organization  on  the  one  hanX  while,  on. 
the  other,  the  traditional  forms  and  principles\f  the 
-  distribution  of  these  resources  -  and.also  qf  the ^pe^<^sonnel 
v/ill  have  to  be  reviev/ed.  More  than  ever  b^f^p^e  ""the  distri- 
bution of  resou*rces  within  the  universi ties^ >wi^.  have  to  be 
oriented  to  tasks  and  efficiency/  This  possibly  a\§o  implies 
the  reduction  of  allocations  of  resources  inf  f  iel  dsNvhicH^ 
are  decreasing  in  importance.  The  prerequisite  is  ek^^d\taaMed 
planning  at  the  individual  universities  based  on  prf^irities 
.  in  the  fields  of  research  and  teaching.  Adequate  plannj"^ 
contains  also  the  possibility  for  a  new  d^^tributiofTof  '  * 
,  resources*;  in  any  case  reason' wil.l  h-a.ve  to  b^  ^given  ft^r  the 
.  individual  requests  s'ljbmi'tted  ,by /the  .un.i  vers  i  t'i  es-)vi  t!\^ 
Jthe  scope  of-such  planning.  '         n  \     \^  \ 

The  evaluation  and  ppb^imiza-tion  ,6f  the  spatial  distribution 
.v/il.1  be  >ased,  for  exTam'^le,  on*t;he,data  collected  on  tf 
available  space,  utilization  an'd  distribution,\wh*ich  win\ 
'be'  continuously-extrapo-lat^  f rom"1aow^on , 

,  The  more  ratiqnaV  util  i.zation- of  capacity  v^lT^be  qf^^ima.f^y 
iinport.ance  ^wi  th  a  yie\i  to  the  teaching  •  requirejj^f^;  the.  . 
aim"  should  be  a;i.  optimal  util  ization  of  <rain^g  xapaci.ties 
The  aspect  of  a  region^}  distribution  wi'll^have  to  mov6  to 
the- background.  An  e ven;  uti  Ti zation  o'f  capacifies  at  the^' 
individual*  universities,  will  be  necessary.     Perhaps  it  vii  11 
nof  ^longer,  be  possible  to  fiilVy~^tak.e  thfe.  study  apftl;i  can  tsV 
preferences  for. . certain  uni versity  towns  into  consideration. 

Regional' and  institutional  ,corv,centration  of  study  programmesS 
possibly  Inc^ludes' the' discontinuatiori  of  certain  study 
programmes;         ,  •       ^   »  / 
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E^xpansij^n  of  space 

Tlie  expansion  of  universities  is  based  on  the  "long-term 
Development  Programme  for  the  Construction  of  Universities" 
of  auly  1972  (1).  for  1980  the  programme  lists  a  total  'demand 
for  net  useful  area  of  925,000  m2.  This  means  that  a  further 
expaasiofi  by  about  400,000  m2  is  required  up  to  1980. 
The^ programme  envisages  very  large  areas  mainly  for  the 
technical  universities,  for  the  natural  science  departments 
and  for  'the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

•  Demand  for  net  useful  area  in  1980:  by  specialized  areas 

humanities  80,000 

.    "         natural  scjences  150,000 

technology,  mining 
and  metal  1 urgy , 
agri  cul ture  450,000 

lav/,  soci-al  and 
economi c  sciences  80,000 

medicine ,  incl uding 
veterinary  medicinel65,000 " 

Total    '  925,000 

Revisi>ons  in  setting  priorities  by  specialized  areas  may 
become  necessary  because  of  changing  conditions. 

The.  values  (m2/student)  for  the  varijous  specialized  areas 
will  have  to  be  constantly  tested  for  their  validity. 
The  present  building  projects^wijl  completely  eliminate 
the  space  deficit  in  the  humanities-and  lav/,  spcial  and 
economic  sciences.  In  the  natural  sciences  the  deficit^ 
can  be  reduced  by  approximately  two  thirds;  at  the  Faculties 
of  Medicine  by  50  percent.  At  the  technical  universi  t'ies ,  ^ 
for  which  "^a  very 'high  space  demand  has  been  computed,  the 
deficit  can  be  reduced  by  approximately  one  third. 

•(vl)    Bundesministerrum  fiir  Uissenschaft  und  Forschung 

Langerfristiges  Fntwi ckl ungsprogramm-  fur  den  >loch- 
schulbai,  Vienna*  1972 
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Space  deficit  by  speciali^zed  areas 


human  i  ti  es 
natural  sciences 
techno! ogy 

law,  social  and  economic  sciences 
medi  ci  ne 


space  deficit 

m2  net  use-fu]  area 

26,000 
62,000 
326,000 
46,000 
98,000* 


Expansion  in  the  field  of  personnel 

If  one  assumes  that,  the  existing  staffing  ratios  (see  2.10.1) 
are  -maintained,  the  demand  for  posts  of  all  .categories  would 
tremendously  increase  by  the  beginning, of  1980.  It'wouTd 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  a  total  of  400  -  600  addittonal 
professorships  by  1981,  including  posts  for  a.ssociate  professo 
under  sec.  10  of  -the  University  Organization  ^Act.-  Duriag  the 
same  period  the  number  of  ass jstantships  would  have  to  be 
increased  by  2,000  -  3,000,  that  of  the  noJi-s;cie'nti  f  ic\ . 
pers^onnel  by  1,000  -  2,000. 

Such  an  increase  in  the  number  of  authorized  posts  is  diffi- 
cult to  achieve.  Permanent  -increases  will  be,  possible  only 
if  the  posts  are  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  the  difference 
in  the  number  of  personnel  available  for  the  indi,vidual 
special  ized  'fiel  ds  and  universities  can  be  -l^al  anced .  Therefore 
the  allotment  of  posts,  will  have  to  be  task-  and  efficiency- 
oriented  to  an  incj-easing  degree.   It  will  be  possible  to  a-llot 
^pos'ts  to  individual  "educational  and  adm,in i s-trati ve  insti- 
tu'tfons  only  after  ^e  actual'  and  probable  efficieru^  of  the 
institution  a/  a  given  number  of  personnel  has\een  exan)ined. 
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Difficulties  in  increasing^  the,  number  of  perso/inel  result 
from  the  necessity  of  further  uti 1 i zing  .the  "pool"  of  young 
scientists  w^ich  has  already  been  considerably  resorted'to* 
because  of  the  tremendous'  expansion  in  the  field  of  higher  *  ' 
education  over  the  past  few  years.  Insu^fi cient^  qual i fi ca- 
tion might  be  the  'tonsequence  in  individual  cases. 

In  order,  to  relieve  the  teaching  staff,  an  jntensi  fied  ex- 
p-aYiS'ion  in  the  numb)er  of  administrative  personnel   is  envisaged. 
Particularly  the  large-s-cale  departmen-ts  provided  for. in  thq 
University  Organ i zation *  Act  will  constitute  a  prerequisite 
for  a  rational  use  of  better  qua1 i f i ed -admi n i s tra t i personnel 
also  on  the  depa^'^^men.ial   level.  • 

r    '  ; 

Expansion  of  libraries 

1  he  present- uncoordin^ited  system  of  uri i  ver s  i  ty  J  i  bra  r i'es  > 
.Faculty  1  i binaries  and  departmental  libraries'  at  the  uni'- 
yersities  is  to  be  ' repl aced  ' by  a  coordinated*  and'  integrated 
1 ibrary  system  organized  ateording  to  uniform  principles  ' 
and  on  the  basis-  of  the  Vatest  findings  in  the  field  -of 
library  science.   In  view  of  the  .steadily  increasing  pro- 
duction'of  scientific  literature,  such  a  new  system- shcul d 
help  to  relieve  members  of^ the  teaching  st^ff  in  their  admini- 
strative library  work!;  furthermore,  it  should  guarantee,  by 
the  rational  use  of  the  1 imi ted  .funds  available  for  scientific 
li^:erature,  that  the  un^iversity  members  be  sufficientjy  a/id' 
rapidly  supplied  with  the  litferature  requi  red*  for  teaching.,  » 
and  research,  but  also;  for*^study  ^purposes.  '       '  - 

*•  •    .  > 

,  "*  ,  '    •  " 

This  objective  is^to  be  a.chiftved  by  a  coordi  nated  acquisit'ion 
policy  *cind  a  better  'Use  of  the  available  library  holding^     '  \,  ' 
on  the  basis-t)f  .central  indexes  and  a  f  1  exi  bVe^  pi  acemen  t  of'' 
books.  Thi  S'  approach  willVpermit  fast  abcess'-to  topical 
literature.  Holdings  that  are  no  longer  or  only  rarely  used 
can  be  stored  in-  central  depots,  whereby  teaching, and  research 
would  be  relieved.  In^this  context  one. has  to  take  into  con- 
sideration that  the  book  and  the  perio<iical  are, no  longer  the 

.  '461 


only  p.earvs  Qt-  nrovii  ."n.j  ocie-nti  fi,c-  information    There- are  . 
^,also_a  num6e.r  of  otlrcr'/cjboYe  all :  audio-vi  sual-,  met!  i  a  .which 
•  will  play  an  i  ncreas'in  jly  important  y-ole  in  the  future.  In  • 
addition.,  it'is.  no  longer  pos  s  i  bl  e  ."f  or  the -indi  vidua!  .  scientist 
to  sijrvey  the  enfire  literature  even  of  his  own 'subject;  a.  fact 
which  .necessitates  a  differentiated  access  to  literature  and 
a  selective  cofrununication  of  _  i  nf  orma  ti  on .'  These  ta&ksj  however, 
cannot  be  fulfilled  without  usihg  the  most  up-to-date  tech- 
nical facilities,  which,  however,  can  be  e/;oaomical  on^y  in 
large-scale  systems.  .     "..  .  " 

r 

It  will  be  necessary  to  reduce'  or  eliminate  the  disadvantages 
of  uncoordinated  un i vers i ty  1 i bra ry 'systems  without  having  to 
give  up  the  advantages,  namely,  the  proximity^of  special 
library  facilities  to  the  teaching  and- research  facilities-. 

The  fo-llowing  objectives  are  to  be  achieved  'in  order;  to 
increase  library  efficiency:  '  ,\ 

a)  concerning  the  further  development  of  1  ibrary  tiol dings 
*  -  setting  of  priorities; 

-  coordination  J  particularly  in^  the  acquisition  of^  " 
periodicals.  The  prerequisites  are  central  records, 

^'Which  at  the  same  time  facilitate  the  access  to  certain 
titles.  Uniform  rules  for  the  nominal  ca.talogui  zatiorr'*' 
r&t  ^1^  libraries  cohcern-ed  will  help  to^  acRieve  this  task 

b)  concerning  the  access  to  literature 

-  e)y)ansion  of  central  literature  records; 

-  spq^cific  information  (e.g.,  through  documentation 
servi  ces ) 


tion  of  literature 
ing  of  books ; 


c)*    concerning  th^e  acquisi 

-  accelerated  catalogs 
open-shel]"  placement; 

V-  reduction  of  waiting  time  if  books  are  ordered 
from  the  depot;  *  * 

-  expansion  of  the  lending  service  and  t>elex  networks 
ofthelibraries. 


These  obj^ctiv^es  are  to  be  achieved  by:  . 

-  ^  i  nfegVc  tion  (withlff  th^e  individual  universities); 

coordination  and  cooperation  between  all  scientific 
libraries  of  Austria; 
description  of  library  functions;  « 
.-    ^utilization  of  outside  services  (at  home  and  abroad); 

-  re-organization  and  expansion  of  existing  facilities 
such  as  the  central  catalogues;  s  ^ 
documentation  services;^           ^  ^  ^ 
provision  of  spatial  prerequ i Si tes  ,f or 

di)  a  rational  working  process; 

b)/an  optimal  user  service; 

improvement  of  the  internal  organization; 

use  of  technical  facilities; 

rational  use  .  of^  personnel  ;    ^  ^ 

improvement  of  the  training  and'specific  further 
education  of  the  library  personnel; 
crea tio^^Tyof  the  nece^ssary  legaT  bases  (University 
Organization  Act). 

Expansion  of  EDP  in  the  fields  of  administration, 
research  and  teaching 

As  laid  dowrl'^T^the '  law,  the  main  tasks  of  the  university 
computing  centrd^  relate  to  teaching,  research,  university 
administration  and  scientific  library  and  documentation 
systems.  The  planning  of  the  future  development  of  EDP  in 
the  scientific-academic  realm  is  f aci 1 i tated  by  the  fact  th 
at  present  each  Austrian  institution  of  higher  learning  has 
an  inter-Faculty  computing  centre  which  is  responsible  for 
the  specific  planning,  coordination  and  control  o^f  all  E<DP 
matters  concerning  the  universities.  Since  1970  thfe  main 
instrument  for  medium-term  planning  has  been  a  two-year 
prognosis  of  the-  quanti  tati  ve  demand.  Its  main  item  is  a* 
trend  extrapolation  of  the  user  statistics  per  university. 
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-Thus,  it  has  so  far  been  possible  fo' localize  demand  peaks 
and  to  initiate  measures  in  time.  The  establishment  of  a 
computer  network,  consisting  of  two  large-scale  computers, 
in  the  Vienna  area  has.  for  instance,  helped  to  improve 
for  tjie  next  few  years  -  the  situation  in  a  region  which 
comprises  about  50  percent  of  all  /Austrian  students  and 
university  departments. 

Together  with  the  advance  in  the  hardware  technology  and  ' 
with  the  development  and  differentiation  of  software  products, 
but  also  because  of  the  diversification  of  individual  tasks, 
the  qualitative  user  profiles  in  the  scientific-academic 
realm  have  developed  very  -heterogeneously:  Quantitative  demand 
prognoses  alone  will  thus  not  suffice  in  the  future  for 
decisions  -as  to  investments  ir.  the  university  EDP  sector 
However,  according  to  th.e  empirical  mate>ial  available.  Vienna 
Graz.  Linz  and  Innsbruck,  the  "academic  centres",  wilfbe 
those  four  main  places -where' large-scale  computers  with 
sufficient  capacity  will  be  available  for  quantitative  demand 
peaks  (computing  time  and  capacity).  Thus,  a  large  proportion 
of  EDP  activities  which  result  from  "research  and'  devel opment" . 
namely  about  70  percent  of  the  entire  volume  of  activities 
can  be  fu-lfilled.  Since  research  and  developmeat  tasks  are 
generally  not  bqund  to  certain  time  limits  for  their  completion 
smaller  universities  or  institutions  outside,  too.  can  share 
the  services  of  the  four  large-scale  computing  centres  with 
reasonable  response  times.  The  situation  will  be  improved 
for  external  users  by  the  gradual  expansion  of  terminal 
netv/orks  around  the  existing  four  junctions,  whereby  the 
possibility  of  data  teleprocessing  will  be  offered. 

MosAj)f  the  teaching  tasks  or  activities  in  the  field  ^of 
university  administration  have  to  be  fulfilled  within  a 
certain  period  of  time.-  Furthermore,  the  respective  educa- 
tional aims  would  require  that  the  student  be  guaranteed  ^ 
access  to  the  computer  as  far  as  possible  in  EDP^ practical s. 
etc , 
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•For  EDP-intensive  study  .programmes^ (e.g. "informatics)  a 

certain  decentra)  ization 'of  EDP  'intelligence    will  be 

required  in  addition  to^  the  existin-g  Targe-scale  co'mputing 

centres  (e.g.   infbrmati-on->science  computing  cores  for 

hardware-related /pract'icals  ,    int^l  1  igent'  data  stations 

for  student  traitling,  etc.).  The  tasks  in''the.  fields  of^   •  ' 

"university  admiiii'stration"  and  "library  and  documentation- 

systems"  are  ^oc(/as i onally  bound  to  certain  time^  limits  and 

also  require  large  mass  rtiemories  for  the  storage  of  the 

necessary  dat#  banks.  This  presupposes  th'e^  es  tabl  i  shment" 

and  reservation  pf  special  mass  memorie^,  which^'can,  however, 

be^concentrated  in  one  university  town.  The  Technical 

University  of  Vienna  and  th^  University  of^ ^Vienna  have  EDP 

installations  that  are  by  far  the  large?t  and  most  effic^ieqjt 

in  the  entire  scientific-academic  realm:  With  due  con<;ider- 

ation  of  the  technical  and  organizational  possibilities  it 

is  planned  to  concentrate  EDP  activities  coni:erning  tffe  . 

university  administration  at.  the  Technical  University  af 

Vienna  and  those  concerning  the  "library  and  documentation 

systems"  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 

♦ 

Furthermore,  the  access  to  the  dat^a  banks  or  to  programme  • 
libraries  ovjr  major  distances  necessitates  the  rapid 
expansion  of  technical  communication  facilities  between  the 
various  univesrsity  computing  centres.  The  international  trend 
toward  reduced  hardware  costs  has  enhanced  the  possibilities 
of  a  somewha-:  more  generauS'  establ  i-shmen  t  of  intelligent 
peripheral  e(|uipment  .that  would  also  meet  user  demands  to' 
a  greater  extent.  This  applies  in  particular  to  the  field 
of  process  c(|)ntrol  computers,  wfvere  already  today  the  us-e  of 
micro-proces$  control  computers  permit  a  meaningful  process- 
d^pen^ent  reiil-time  prdces-si  ng.      '         ^.  ' 


The  medium-term  aim  is  the  establishment  of  Jn"  Austrian 
computer  network  which  constitutes  a  tecfmical  and- 
econo^cally  optimal  balance  between  the  high  degree  of 
decentralization  of  scientific  users  -and  the  need  for 
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technical  and  organizational  concentration  in  the' 
operation  of  £DP  i ns tal 1  a tipn s .  Especially  for  the  field 
^  of .  rlesearcli  s'uch  a  com^^.r  network  will  be  of  great 
importa/ice,  as  this  is  the  only  guarantee  for  an  optimal 
access  to  the  entire  hardv/are  and  software  facilities 
available  in  Austria.  The  f unclamental  s  for  planning  an 
Austrian  comp'uter  network  in  the  scientific-academic  reaTm 
will  be  elaborated  by  the  Institute  %or  Information  PVocessin 
of  the  Austrian  'Academy  of  Sciences  in  cooperation  with  the 
International  Institu'te  for  Appl  ied  .System  1'\nalysi s  and  the 
respective  Austrian  university  departmen-ts .  - 

Rationalization  of  teaching  and  instruction 

The  rationalization  of  teaching  and  instruction  will  require 
more  attention.   It  remains  to  be  r'eviewed  which  opportunities 
are  offered.  Measures  will  be  necessary  in*4:he  follovwng 
areas : 

Cooperati on\  and  coordination  of  the  individual  e^ducati ona*l 
facilities;  '  *  . 

-    division'of  labour  among  the  teaching  staff; 

testing  of  new  teaching  methods  that  require  fewer 
teachers; 

quantitative  and  qualitative  in.creasesin  the  teaching 
efficiency  by  removing  certain  administrative  tasks; 
increase  -in  the  students'  academic  performance. 

The  rationalization  of  teaching  and  instruction  will  be  an 
essential  aspect  of  the  continued  study  reform  in  several 
respects : 


•testing  untradi ti onal  forms *of  universitf  training 
incurring- lower  costs; 
didactic  innovations; 

constant  review  of  the ^contenls  of  training  and 

education  with  regar<i  to  their  necessity; 

evaluation  of  the  "rationality"  of  qualification  levels 
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jj/Finally,  the  academic  success  of  students  will  also  have 
to  be  ensured  by  the  integration  effects  of  an  educational 
reform  which  will  mainly  have  to  concentrate  on  the 
encouraaemen t  of  pr i mary *mo t i va ti ons • 

The  increase  in  the  academic  success,  i.e.,  an  increase  in. 
success  rates  as  well  as  a  reduction  in  the  duration  of 
studies,  is  an  important  responsibility.  For  this  purpose 
^  the  study  flow  statistics  is  being  expanded.  At  .present, 
some  investigatidns  inta  the  reasons  for  study  failures  are 
being  carried  out  which  should  permit  the  weighting  of  the- 
causes . 

The  Urge  percentage  of  study  failures  as  demonstrated  by 
the- drop-out  rates,  indicates  for  example  -  even  withcut  ' 
weighting  -  that  the  problem  of  study  failures  must  be 
considered  ta  be  also  a  problem  of  the  institutions  anil 
n-ot  only  of  the  Indivi'dual  student. 

In  solving  this  issueaclose  interdeperrdence  between -4;he 
te^aching  efficiency  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  the  atademi cg[ucc'ess  of  students  must  be  assumed  to 
exist. 


Positive-measures  to  raise  the  academi c ^success  of  students 
are  the  following:  .  ^  • 

facilitating  the  change-over  /rem  seco^ndary-school s  to 
the  requi  remen-ts  of  university  studies; 

r  * 

-  improving  academic  counselling  to  avo'id  the  choice  of  a- 
wrong  study  programme  and  to  inform  about  ^the 'general 
and  specific  requirements  of  certain  studies; 

-  improving^ic^yjisell  ing  on  the  requirements  of-talent,  and 

-  '  increasing  the  use  of  learning  aids.  '  <^ 
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It  will  be  frecessary  to  examine  the  extent  to  v/fifch  the 
Gcadeni^c  success  of  the  individual  student  can  be  incre'ased 
outs i de,  forma  1 i zed  teaching  by  training  him  in  learning 
^techniques  as  well  as  in.metho^ds  of  scientific  work, 
by  the  promotion  of  new  forms  cf  learni^ng,  e;g,,  informal 
work  groups,  and  by  counselling. 


7,2.3      Continuation  of  the  study  reform  and  expansion  of  the 
^  training  programmes  offered  at  institutions  of  higher 

1 earni  ng  , 

'  Iji  addition  to  expansion  and  rationalization,  the  developme 
of  i ns ti tut i on s  of-  higher  learning  will  have  to  center 
around  the  continuation  of  the  study  reform  and  tjie 
expansion  o'f^the  education  offered  at  universities,  j 

The  programme  of  conti nui ng  the  study  reform  is  closely 
connected  with  the  above-mentioned  development  perspectives 
and  a  number  of  other  problems,  nameVy:  y 

\^  .   1.     orientation  of  university  planning  to  the  educational 

. .   Idemand  \  ^ 

2,  ralSional  i  zati  on  of  teaching  and  instruction;" 

3,  i  nhomogenei  ty  of,  th*e  qualitative  educational  demand; 

'       -  4.     inhomogenei ty  of  the  student  population  With  respect  to 

their  seci'al  backgrounds; 
5.,  differentiated  requirements  of  the  labour  market; 
6.,     particil  social  *  di  s  integration  of  certain  parts  of  the 
student  populat;joQ; 

7,  high  drop-out  rates  and  long  duration  of  stucfies; 

8,  involvement  of  new  target  groups *in  university 
education  -  under  the  aspects  of  equal  opportunities 
andadalteducation; 

9,  ^importance  of  new  educa4:ional  objectives. 
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The  continuation  of  the  study  reform 

The  legal  reform  of  regular  degree  studies  is  virtually 
completed.  However,  the  objectives  of  the  studies  acts  and  ' 
the  General  University  Studies  Act  have  not  yet  bee-n  fully 
implemented  in  all  areas.  The  basic  concept  of  the  study^ 
reform  is  not  that  of  a^Jimited  reform,  but  provides  for  a 
constant  adaptation  proclss  to  new  requirements.  Other 
aspects  of  the  university  reform,  such  as  rationalization  of 
teaching  and  instruction,  are  al so . important  for  the 
continuation  of  the '^tudy  reform.  ^ 

* 

A  reform  of  university  studies  i^  not  a  one-time  event:  ' 
It  calls  for  a  constant  adaptation  of  the  study  regulations 
to  changed  conditions,  above  -all, .to  the  progress  of 
science  and  new  profes-^ional  requirements.  For  this  purpose 
we  need,  a  continuous  flow  of  relevant  information  wi thin 
and  outside  the  realm  of  higher  education.  New  techniq^jes 
must  be  developed  for  the  interpretatiqn  and  continuous  evalua 
tion  of  such  data.  Specific  agencies  must' be  entrusted  with 
these  tasks  in  order  to  guara'ntee  that  the  relevant  • 
conclusions  will  immediately  lead  to  amendments  of  the  study- 
regulations  and  thus  help  t^o  improve-  the  actual  course  of 
studies.  The  coMection  and  processing  of  data  .presupposes . 
however,  certain  administrative  reforms  ' 

As  concerns^diploma  studies  the  following  de«,ands  have  to 
be  made: 

-  continuous  revision  of  curricula  witf|  regard  to  new 
scientific  findings  and  methods  and  the  requirements  of 
the  labour  market;  '  - 

-  increased  usab.-lity  Of  education  and  training  with  regard 
to  subject  matter  and  the  actua'l  .implementation  of  . 
educational  objectives. 

The  explanatory  notes  to  the  Ganeral  University  Studies  Act'  ' 
list  a  number  of  such  educational  objectives.       ^  ' 
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In  the  future,  the  emph.as  i  s "  wi  1 1  have  to  shift  ffom  the  / 
availability  of  factual  knowledge  to  the  capability  and.' 
readiness  to  learn  .and  to  apply  new  findings.  Students  have 
to  be  taught  new  methods  and  techniques  to  apply  scientific 
findings,  they  must  learn  the  principles  of  interdisciplinary 
teamwork,  an.d  acquire  the  ability  to  critically  formulate 
problems  and  find  new  solutions  for  them.  The  pr;>l)lems  caused 
by  the  use  of  scientific  findings  extend  also  to  the 
consequences  of  the  application  of  science.   In  the  future, 
it  will  be  indispensable  to  establish  a  closer  relation 
between  university  education  and  practical  needs  and 
professional  requirements.  This  applies  in  particular  to  the 
introduction  of  new  diploma  studies. 

These  new  studies  will  usually  be  characterized  by  a 
differentiation  as  to  professional  fields  rather  thpin'  ^ 
scientific  disciplines.  Consequently,  new  study  programmes 
will  overlap  to  a  larger  degree  than -so  far.  New  study 
programmes  thdt  develop  out  of  the  differentiation  process 
within  a  discipline  will  have  to  be  closely  investigated  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  educational  contents  of  the 
original  study  programme  are  actually  needed. 

Under  the  General  Un i vers i ty . Stud i es 'Ac t  the  scientific  ' 
character  of  doctoral  studies  should  be  further  emphasized^. 
They  are  full-time  studies  with  a  high  scientific  standard. 
Their  main  function  is  the  training  of  the  young  scientists  ' 
for  the  university  ^d  for  extra-university  research. 
Doctoral  studies,  however,  impart  only  to  a  limited  extent 
the  specialiration  necessary  for  the  respective  professional 
careers.  New  forms  of  studies,  desi'gned  to  further 
specialization  as  to  subject  matter  and  fut^ure  professions, 
e.g.,  post-graduate  studies,  must  be  tested'. 
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The  General  University  Studies  Aet  also  sti pul ate s. that  the 
.iiniver-si  ty  has  to  educate  graduates  in  j^uch  a  way  that  they 
can  assume  special  political  and  soc$/l  responsibility. 
These  educational  objectives  'imply  th^  univer-sities' 
res.pDnsibi  1  i  ty  for  .  pol  i  ti  ca  1  education;  at  present,  however, 
.the  university  fulfills  this  task  only  to  a  very  limited  extent 

The  political  behaviour  of  the  students  is  generally 
characterizecTW  di  sinterest  and  disengagement.  On  the  other  ^ 
hand,  howeyerv^ sxtreine  palitical  attitudes  ari^e  out  of  a 
polarization  of  students'  and  university  teachers'  attitudes. 
The  frequently  changing  ideologies  of  the  social  and 
political  student  movements  show  how  difficult  it  is  for 
the  students  to  find  a  standpoint  t*hVt  corresponds  'to, 
real i  ty . 

Th,e  uj?)iversi  ties'  tasks  in  respect  of  polit.i.cal  educatio'n  * 
riust  not  be  understood  in  the  serlse'of'a  pol  i  ti;:al*  engagement 
ami  ideojdgization  of  the  universities.  %  *  ' 

Preceq^ence  mus-t  be  given  to  discussion:  With  a  view  to     /   '  - 
their  future  professional  and  social  positions  the  students  • 
should  Acquire  a  better  understand i.ng  of  the  socio-political  * 
^vent^  and  developments.  For  the 'scjenti  f  i  c  educatiorf,  this 
mearys  a, discussion  .of  the  relation  between  science  and.,  /  . 
pol/itics  and  the  economic  and  social  utilization  of  science 
aiT/d  scientific  qualification.  By  integrating  tlie  stude^nts 
ipto  deci sion-making  .processes  within  the  university,  the 
Students  should  be  able  to  develop  their  ability  and  willing- 
/ness  to  ^participate  and  share  responsibilities. 

Generally  speaking^  the  offerings  in  the  "Hochsdhul kurse" 
and  '"Hochschulle-hrgange"  a'Ye  rather  limited  at 'present.  • 
It  will  be  ar>  i mpor tan t  task  of  the  universities  to  reduce 
this-defic%t  in  the  field  of  adult  educatt=or1,  post-graduate  ; 
studie-s  andTurther  education  of  s'tudents  and  graduates'.. 
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An  e>/change  of  i  nf  ohnati-on  betvha^n  universities  that  have 
already  some  experi  ende  wi  th  such\rogrammes  and  those  that 
doiiot'will  play  an  important  role 

A/reform  of  didacti  cs^wi  llTbT^n  irii^/ortant  tool'  for  the 
Continuation  of  the  study  reform  enr/d  the  rationalization 
)f  teaching  and  instruction. 

/'University  didactics  allowsfor  a  scientific  app^ch  to  the 
reform;  thus  didactics  pla^san  important  role  ih  university 
organization  and  is  essential   for  the  self-realization  of 
tjea"chers  and  students.   It  should  assist  above  all   in  the 
development  of  curricula  and  teaching  methods.  Furthermore, 
it  sfcioald  help  pre^aH^^r^TTienti  sts  for  future  teaching 
activities  an-d  allow  for  an  analysis  of  student  expectations 
as  to  'Subject  matter.  University  didactics  should  ho't  be 
understood  as  a  meta-^science  of  teaching  and  the  select^'on 
of  subject  matter.  It  is  a  field  of  the  social  sciences  and 
deals  with  the  cognitive  process  at  the  .university  level 
and  consequently  with  the  concept  of  qualification  itself. 
This  integration  into  the  praoti.cal  context  of  qualification 
object!  ves  ^and  study  practice  is  essenti^al  since  a  . 
reduction  of  university  didac^tics  to  pur?  methodology  would, 
be.  se^nseless;  it  would  reduce  jt  to  a  hybrid  control  ideolpgy' 
of  the  enti re^ teaching  process.   (See  the'planned  establish- 
ment 0/  departments  for  university  dida^ctics  in  the  government 
bill  of  a  Univer$ity  Organization  Act) 

The  stud^  commiss  io.tis  will  continue  to  play  a  decisive  role 
in  the  study  reforrfi.  For.  this  purpose  the  commi  s  s  iont  membe  r  s 
must*-recei've  furtj/er  training.  The  possibility  of  a  ^o^^et)st 
unbureaucratic  Ti/format'i on  system  of  the  commission  mem'bers  - 
should  be  investigated,  r  '      '     ^      ^         ' . 
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7'2.4'     Second  phase  of  the  study  refocm 

The  reform  of  the  present  regular  studies  has  been  concluded 
4S  concerns  the  legal  foundations,  No-w  the  reform  has  "to 
be  implemented.  Then, a  Seconal  pha-se.of  the  study  reform  will 
have  to  be  initiated  in  order  to  expand  the  education  offered 
.    at  the  universities.  This  exparisjon  will  have  to  be 
.       examined  in  the  light  of  all  ed;;^ti-on  and  training  functions 
of  the  universities;  pro  f  ess  i  ona  1  V^i  n  i  n  g  ,  recruitment  of 
young  scientists,  education  through  stsience  and  the  further 
education  ^t  universities, 

.    The  concrete  types,  the  scope  and  ' i ns t i tu ti ona 1  bases  of  those 
•    new  educational  programmes  will  have  to  be  discussed  within 
the  realm  of  educational  policy.  Such  a  discussion  will 
probably  include  all  aspects  of  the  structure  of  university 
training,  i.e.,  access,  duration  of  training,  professional 
orientation  of  the  training  programmes,  participation  in 
university  studies,  teaching  and  studying  techniques,  degree 
of  specialization  of  the  training  programmes^  qualifications, 
proof  of  academic  success,  the  position  of  r'esearcli  in- 
training.,  etc. 

It  is  necessary" to  avoid  wrong  investments,  to  be  able  to 
revise  measures  and  to  guarantee  that  new  creative  solutions 
can  actually  be  realized;  in  order  to  do  this  we  have  to 
undertake  study  experiments  in  a  broad  sense  and  cojiect 
empirical  data.  '  ' 
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Study  exporiments  .  ^, 

The  university  development  until  1980  will  be  characterized 
by  an  experimeatal  phase  with  new  typ^s  of  training 
programmes.  The  study  experiments^  to  be  undertaken  will  h>ave 
to  be  geared  mainly  to  the  qualitative  aspects  of  the 
educational  demand  and  the  need^for  university  graduates. 
These  study  experiments  start  from  the  assumption  that 
all  aspects  of  the. present  educational  structure  must  be 
regarded  as  variab-les.  These  experiments;  which'must  have 
high]y  innovatory  features',  must  go  beyond  the  present 
study  experiments  whic^h  permit  only  variations  in  the 
combination  of  subjects,  but  are  otherwise  integrated  into 
the  regular  degree  studies.  The  study  experiments  must  be .  ^ 
jjndertaken  at  institutions  of  higher  learning;  however.,  a 
coordination  with  school  ex.periments  outside  the  universities 
will  be  indispensable.     -     •  •  "  . 

These  new  ^tudy  experiments  must  be  supervised  scientifically 
and  subjected  to  a^^rigid  control  as  to  their  success^  whether 
or  not  tf^is  requires  a  separate  institution  rejnains  ,to  be 
investigated. 

It  should  also  be  investigated  to  what  extent  existing  models 
can  be  used  for  these  study  experiments.  At  the  same  time 
demand  investigations  should  be  made  with  particular 
reference  to  the  qualititive  aspects  of  the  demand  for 
university  graduates.  The  study  experiments  must  be  based  .on 
the  latest  findings  in  didactics,  educational  economy  and 
curriculum  research.  ^  ' 

The  following  types  of  studies  should  be  taken  into^ 
consideration:  part-time  studies  for  employed  persons,  distan 
studies,  short-cycle  studies , 'special  job-related  studies, 
project^  studies,  etc.  \ 
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Ex-jrinc'"   -  ^o-jU!  -  :  -ado  ;;.i;h  all  types  of  studies  to  tH^c 
orient  th^^t  ih3y  cin  Lo  justified  by  the  demand  for 
umvGisity  ^;  adij-t-.^.  as  such  experiments  render  valuable 
eripi  ri  cdl   jr  ,.a  .  .  . 

FroM  the  poi-U.  or  vir-./  of  foasability  and  the  w,ish  to 
niimiriize  iu,nciv'  -^focts  study  experiments  should  not  be 
carried  out  on  a  l^'tje  scale.  Therefore,  a  decisive 
expansion  of  educ:.tion  and  training  by  means  of  successful 
study  exjcr wront^   is  a  long-tern  perspective.  The  ^ 
contirfuat  \on  of  the  study  reform  in  the  present  educational 
structure^end  the  reduction  of  educational  deficits  within 
the  framei.ork  of  tlie  present  supply  structure  becomes  thus 
even  more  significant.* 

The  problems  of  the  innovation  of  university  studies  ciin  be 
summarized  as  follov;s:  Such  problems  must  be  dealt  vn"  t  h  by' 
all  groups  concerned  with  teaching  at  the  univj^rsity  ^' 
(professors,  acadernic  intermediary  staff,  students);  these 
joint  efforts  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  study  reform  can 
be  institutionalized  in  an  adequate  manner.  The  formulation 
of  study  regulations  should  be  a  cooperative  venture  of  the/, 
institutions  of  hi gher  "  1 ea rni ng ,  the  university  administra- 
tion and  the  legislator  with  the  par'ticipat'ion  of^  the  social 
partners.  The  continuous  adaptation  of  the  study  regulations 
to  the  rapid  changes  in  modern  SQciety,  in  partjtcuUr  th'eV 
development  of«*stience  aVid  the  professibnal  requirements,  * 
cannot  be  effected  by  empirical  reports  alone.  Therofo^re; 
th^  information  systems  at  the  universities  must  be  expanded 
in'  o^rder  to  allow  for  a  continuous  observation  of  the  study 
flow  and  the  studying  habits.  Outside  the  realm  of  the 
university  special  fliip'ortance  must. be  attributed  to  the 
collection  of  s uf f i ci en t . i n f ormati on  on  professional 
requirements;  these  data  must  be  gathered  by  sfi^tentific 
methods  and  .must  be  subject  to  scientific  examination.  In  the 
formulation  of  academic 'study  regula'ti^ons  special  weight 
must  be  given  to  didactic  findings:  University  studies 
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must  be  subject  to  scientific  investigations  to  a  much  greater 
decree  than  to  date, 

T\to  experiments  involving  drastic  changes  have  already 
been  prepared:  '  * 

a)    admission  to  regular  degree  studies  by  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  themselves  through  \he  university 
qualification  test  ( "Hochschul  re  i  f  eprlif  ung" ) ;  ^ 
introduction  of  distant  studies.  '  ^ 


Access  to  the  university  through  the  university  qualification 
St  ( "Hochschul  re  i  f  eprlif  ung" ) 

The'Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research  has  submitted 
a  draft  of  a  Federal  act  on  the  d^perimentaU introduction 
preparatory  courses  for  a  university  qualification  test. 


This  experiment  is  designed  to  regulate  the  access  to 
unXversities  of  applicants  without  secondary-school  leaving 
certificates. 

"Sec.l,  subsb^c.  1.    4n  agreement  with  the  Federal  Minister 
of  Education  aiuk  Art,  the  Federal  Minister  of  Science  and 
Research  sh-all  provide  for  the*  experimental  introduction  of 
preparatory  coursers  for  a  univers-ity  tiual  i  f  i  cati  on  test  in 


the  academic  years  1974/75  to  1979/80." 

Already  since  1945  persons  ,v>vi  thout  secondary-school  jfeaving 
certificates  jiave  been  granted  access  to  specific  ^^iversity 
studies  hy  a  so-called  "  Be  rufsrei  f  eprlif  ung " ,  whi  c-h,,./ however , 
no  longer  meets  current  needs  (see  2.2.5).  Only  a|relatively 
small  number  of  persons  has  ever  utilized  this  opf^ortun i ty ; 
the  number  of  those  wh6'  have  subsequently  completed 
university  sljlidies  is  considerably  smaller.  ^ 
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According  to  the  bill  ten-month  preparatory  courses  for 
individual  study  programmes  are  planned  in  which  the 
required  kno>iledge  for  said  programmes  is  imparted.  No 
specific  prigr  kfvowledge  is  expected  for  admission  to  t^iose 
courses;  the.  appl icants ,  however,  must  pass  an  aptitude  test 
These  ten-month  f£ull-day)  preparatory  courses  .are  con'clud.ecl 
with  a  uhiversity  qualification  test. 

After  passi'ng  the  university  q,ual  if ication  test  the 
candidates  as  well  as  the  persons  having  passed  the  "l»erufs~ 
reifeprufung"  will  be  entitled  to  enroll  as  regu^lar  dcrcjree 
students  in  a  specific  study  programme. 

The  aptitude,  test  will  be  held  before  a  three-member 
selection  commission.   It  is  hoped  that  the  respective  full 
professors  w j  1 1  assume  this  function.  Detailed  pro^vislgns 
for  the  curricula  of  preparatory  courses  as  well  as  the  mode 
of  organiz-ing  the  trniversity  qualification  test  will  have 
to  be  laid  down  by  the  Federal  flinistry  of  Science  and 
.Research  In  agreement  with  the  -Federal  Miaist^y  of  Education 
and  Art.  ^     '  ^  < 

The  reorganization  of  the  "Beruf sreifepruf ung",  dating  back 
to  1945,  should/  for -the  time  being,  not  be  affected  by  the 
present  bill.   It  is  planned  to  introduce  an  admissi^^^^^ — 
restriction  for  this  method  of  attaining  univer^sity 
qualification.  Under  sec.  2,  subsec.  5,  the  total  number  of 
participants  in  the  preparatory  courses  must  not  exceed  fiye 
percent  of  the  Austrian  s tudy -beg inners  of  the  preceding 
academic  year. 
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Dfst.:>i,l  .studies 

■■   — 

A^i  Austrian  distant  study  plan  is  being  prepared.  A  work 
^  group,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  universities, 
labour  and  management  and  other  experts,  gives  advice  to  the 
Federal  Minis'try  of  Science  and  Research. 

* 

Distant  studies  will  have  the-  fol lowing  three  main 
objectives:, 

1.  relief  of  existing  educational  insti  tu^tions  ; 

2.  creation  of  additional  study  possibilities; 

3.  increased  possibilities  of  access  to  the  universities, 

Ad  1).     It  is  being  investigated  in  which  regular  studies  and 
in  which  sections  of  studies  the  use  of  distant  study  methods 
shoiild,be  recommended.  Controlled  experiments  are  planned 
for  mass  su'bjects,  for  studres  where  de-facto  distant  ftudy 

^methods  are  being  applied,  and '  in  di f ferent  branches  of 
science.  A  detailed  cost  compari^n  with  normal  studies  is 
being,  carried  out.  The  quality  of  studies  should  be 

i  improved. 

Exemplary  teaching  material  shoulcf  also  have  a  feedback 
effect  on  the  normal  ty^^e  of  s.tudies. 

Ad  2).     At  fir&t  the  introduction  of  post-graduate  studies 
is  planned.  Based  on  the  naw  methods  new  study  programmes 
should  be  introduced,  which  ar^e  not  given  much  attention  in 
traditional  teaching. 

9 

The  foremost  principle  is  a  high  degree  of  profesjiorval 
orientation.  These  new  studies  are'expected  to  be^more 
attractive  to  persons  already  employed  than  tradi t i o^nal 
study  .programmes. 

-It  is'<?»lanned  to  start  with  specific  experfments  limited  in  • 
scope.  ^ 


Ad  3).    An  institution  similar  to  the  '-'open  i;.ni  versi  ty"  is 
not  being  discu^ssed  at-present*  The  pos  si  bi  1  i  ti  es .  of 
preparatory  courses  for  the  admfssion  to  re'gular  degree 
studies  v/ithout  secondary-school  leaving  certificates  as  \/e1'i 
a'^  the  possible  use  of  cours-es  v/ithout  admission- restrict  ions  • 
(after  the  formal  preparation)  are  being  investigated. 
"'Unlike  other  efforts,  these  programmes  are  scientific  in 
nature. 

The  activities  are  based  on  the  international  findings  in  this 
field.  A  different  use  of  the  individual  media  in  the 
three  fields  mentioned  above  is  most  likely. 


/ 
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7.2.5 


The  gover;,r,or,l  bill  of  a  Uni  ve  rs  i  ty  Organi  za  t  i  on  "Act  Is 
prc-cently  vuCer  pari  idinentary  consideration, 

The  qqiding  principles  of  the ' o rgan i za t i ona 1  refofm  are: 

-  freeda;;i  of  scientific  research-and  teaching; 

-  the  combination  of  research  and  teaching; 

-  the  diversity  of  scientific  teachings  and  methods; 

-  democratic  participation  and  co-de  te  rrni  nat  i  on  of  o  11 
persons  active  at  universities,  according  to  qualifications 
(as  demonstrated  by  equal  representation  of  the  groups 

•concerned);  i.e.,  democratic  cooperation  rather  than 
hierarchical  authority  of  full  professors; 

-  the  interaction  of  teachers  and  students  in  scientific 
teaching  and  research  andl  in  the  formation  of  w'iir"of 
academic  authorities;  y 

■  ^uty-versities  ^as  socially  res^sible  institutions  in 
a/cordance  with  and      in  the  1  i  gh  t  of  .the  i  r  importance 
^or  the  scientific-technological  dev^opment  -^^piqne^rs 
for  the  development  of  society;  *  '  '  ■ 

an  organisation  wh'ich  is- not  guided  by  traditions,  but  by 
the  optimal  use  for  research  and  teaching  in  order  to 
increase  efficiency;  "      .  ' 

an  administrative  structure  meetin'g  present-d'ay  require^nt 
■and  guided  bj)  the  principles  of  economy,  efficiency  and 
low-cost  operations,  and  fiij^ally 

the  division  of  responsibility  between  university  arM 
society.  ■  - 
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Organization  and  co-determination  ^ 

■    .       ■  I 

In  agreei^Tent  v/ith  the  official  government  statement  of 
April  27,  1970,  th^  principle  of  the  reform  of  departments. 
Faculties  and  top  university  administration  was*  incorporated 
^in  the  draft  of  the  University  Organization  Act,  \'hich  is 
presently  under  par  1  i am^en ta ry  review,  in  the  form  of    \  ^ 
differentiated  parities,  especially  in-  the  commissions  to  '* 
be  instituted  at  th'e  Faculties'  discretion.  This  reform 
principle  isj)ased  on  an  organizational  principle  whiclr 
ensures  the  participation  and  co-deterninatlon  of  all  those 
involved  in  the  scienti  fi  c  process  according  to  qual  i  f  ica-t  i  ons  , 
.and  which  also  guarantees  the  transparency  of  th^' process 
of  will-formation  and  decision-making. 

In  the  study  commissions,  which  have  generally  pro vedcto ^ be  * 
successful,  the  one-thj_rd  parity  has  i?een  ma i nta in'ed  1t7  view   ;  *  / 
of  the  tasks  which  are  mainly  connected  with  the 'studies  *      ,      \  *- 
per  se.  '  '  *  '    .    '  \ 


The  departmental  organization  provides  that  the.  department-:  '*    -  - 
head  -  who  is  elected  from  among  the  full  professors'  and>  '    '  "  ^ 
who  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  department  - 
is  assisted  by  the  department  conference.  The  department        '  . 
conference  has  to  ensure  We  co-responsibility  and  .    .  - 

co-determination  of  teachers  and  students  engaged  in  the  /  ' 

scientific  tasks  of  the  department,  subject  to  their  '   ,  ^ 

functions  and  qualifications:  The  number  of  assistants  and  \ 
students'. is  equal  to  that  of  professors  at,  the  department;- 
the  department  conference  forms  a  quorum  if  at  least  50^ 
percent  o^f  its  members  are  present.  . 

The  collegiate  body  of  a  Faculty  may  institute  standing  and 
non-standing  commissions  with  the  authority  to  pass 
decisions  on  all  matters  delegated  t'o  them.  Above  all, 
provision  is  made  for  special  commissions,  budget  and  planning, 
staff,  habjlitation  and  appointment  commissions.  Additional 
commissions  are  assigned  inter-Faculty  and  inter-university 
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^tasks.  Th/:se  aut'^orized  <^.or-i§sions  are  to.be  instituted 
at  the.  <ii  scre'tion  of ,  the  *  indi;vid:ual  collegiate  bodies  of 
Faculties  orf  \h*e  cgndrtion' that » aTl '  groups  are  represen  ted 
hov/eypr,  .without  a  naj^r^ity  of  one  X[roup.^  -  *  ' 

'  *  •  .  .  '  •  .V  '    '  '  J 

yithin  tfie  plann-ed  vn  i  v«er  s  i  t'y  organization  with  its  Special' 

emphasis  on-the  facu;Tty,  it-AviU  te.' p<3s  si  fa  1  e  to  .apply  Va^ 

principle  of  the  di^<i^i^n  of  Ta'bour.  Thus,  the  present 

Facu'lty  7S  of  an  Intermedi  ary  s^2^  between  th^at  existing  ' 

up  to  no'\/  -.jiany  3:imes  considered  too  large  -/^nd  the 

'  Facult^y  unde-f'  di  scus s i-dn ;x  '  x        '  '  .> 

"•'At  the  same  t1  me  ,  'however ,  ^the.pr.i  nci  pi  e.^f  tHe"  divi^sioii  of 
r^bour  by  del^egalion  fs  Ve-U^ized*  i-n  Ihe  yo^e^l  of.  commissions 
.authori.zexi  to  pafssva^cjsjons; '  fEyen  *  uf)'.  to 'npw,  ,rRos  t  cqI  V^gia 
bod'i-es  liave '.work-eU^wiith"  cbmifllssi-ons^,  wh*t*ch , -however,  ba'Ve^ 
'had -no  pd'w'^r  of '  ^ec'ts.ton) , >Thusi,  'the/cal  1  eg^ a-te  bo.dy,       a  ^ 
Faculty  w^lT  meet.Tess  'f,requer>tly/than  ^to *  date  ;  ex<tr-emfely 
ilong  (nestings  of  .tte  Facul  tyV  .'wfi i c)i  hcrve  be'en  cbns-ide r'efi'^a- « 
burdeji,  .should  be  1  avoi  ded    By  duthprUed  cqmlili  ssio'hs 
operating  dri  the  pri  nci  pie  ^of'-the  d,i  vis  i  qn  .<)t  labou./i  meetiri'< 
Jbhoul  cl-  be  'ireduded  to  the  necessary  .mfn^^n)4ng;^fn'o  r 
should  ens:^re-.'that  th-e-  commi  s  s  ion  membeV^s  ,bfe  more*.. 
famil  iar  Vi  th  '  th.e  respective  i  s s'^ues  -  -Ul  t  tmate.ly  ,;"i  n '  th&  '  ' 
A^ademicT^  S-ana't.e  ,  'the  supreme  collegiate  body -an-d ^ ^upY^e.frie  ' 
academic  authority,  aU  persojis  actiye^ii't  the,  un'iVe'r$i'J;i{ 
'are  re'pfe.s^nted  'in-a  wel  1 -b'al anced  p^fvty*         ;     '     '^--^  , 

^ .  \.  -      .  W       '   ^        •  ^  [/f:^ 

THe  bodies  at  the  universities  ,w5j  r  also.-inclucje  iy!o 
repres'entati ves  of  the  non-scientific  personnel /  This 
provVsion  meets  the  requirement  for  co-djetermi  nati  on  of  all  . 
j^ersons  active  at  the  universities-  ' 

Co'^-determination- as  provided  for  in  the  draft  of  a 
Ijniversity  Organization  Act,  reflects  the  appreciation  for*  a 
principle  of  university  policy,  on  the  Dn?  h?ind,  and  a  ^broade 
basis  for  an  efficient  decis'ion-markjng 'process  arrd/the  •/ 
co-determ'ination  of  afl  persons  jtctive  at  the  universities' 
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in'  teaching  and  research,  on  the  other. 

.  •  :  ■  ^ 

•Under  the^ /lew' Unl  vef^si  ty  Organization  Act,  all  degree-  s 
'granting  institutions  of  higher  .learning  should       named  ^ 

"urji-versUies."..7hifs,  ^the  Univier^ity  Organizatioa  Act  i^s 
'  not  Onjy  a.  response  tQ  th.e  reqt/es-ts.  of  the  |C0tnpe ten t  ^ 
.acadeffii^  "au.thori  ties  and  the  Conference  of  University  Rectors, 
but  also  ta-kfis  into- account  *the  progress  of  science,  i.e., 
.  a-.fa.roadenin'g'of  the  "uni versi tas"  of  science,  its 
'  *di  veVsi  f  icat'io/t,  ^differeatia^ion  and  special  i  zatioh  .  As 
already  ^mentf-oned,'  the  size  of  a  Faculty*  lies  between  that-  of 
the  present  traditional  Faculty,  wl^ch  in  many  cases  is 
considered  to.be  toa  large  and  only  conditionally  operational, 
.'and  that  of  the  specialized  area^  which  is  referred  to  as 
faculty  in  the  draft  under  di -:cuss>on.  The  propose.d 
dWision  .of  the  faculty  was  made  after  di  scussions  ,and..hearing 
the.  comp-etent  academic  bodies.  . 

^Th^'VneV/^^tru:ctWeVo:f  ur^^  will '.be  based  on  three 

cyaperat'i  ve^'leVeTs :     .    ■  '  ^       *  - 

On-.the*  lowest  level  -  the  department  -  all  scienti fi c- teaching 
and  research  tasks  of  the  respective  departmer>t,\and  related 
a<lniinistrati  ve  tasks  in  connection  with  them 'are^  performed 
The  departments  are  the  smallest  indepen-dent  Organizational 
units  fQ'r;  teacliijig  and  research a^s  such  they  are  those 
in.S'-to  tutions  y/here-  the  actual  scientific  work,  i.e.,  looking 
.for  scientific  findings,  tea'ching,  i.e.-,  Scientnfic  [ 
preparation  f^ir  ^  pr-ofes'Sion ,  professional  training  and   "  '  -  ^ 
education  through  science  as  well  as  tHe  tratnin'g  of  yqung 
scientists  are  performed.  According  ^td  the  "detailed' 
structure/' *  of  department?,  divisions  may.  be  established  for  • 
■scientific  priprjties  ( speci  fic  •  teaching  ^tasks ,  auxiliaVy  and 
supplementary  s  ub  jec  ts , '  e  tc .  )  as  well  as  wOrk  groups  for  the 
1mpJementat|on  of  specific  research  projecets,  university< 
extension  courses,  etc'  ,    -/    ,        '   "  .  •  '    ' , 
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All  departments  of  a  specialized  area  or  a  group 
specialized  subjects  are  incorporated  in  a  Faculty.  >he 
collegiate  body  of  a  Faculty  is  the  superordinate  academic 
authority  responsible  for  the  handling  of  matters  that  are 
relevant  to  several  departments,  unless  central  bodies *are 
.   competent.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  fi-elds  of  ^oth  autonomous  and 
governmen t^spheres  of  competence,  the  administrative 
responsibilities  of  the  university  are  concentrated  on  the 
Faculty  lev^el.  Therefore,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labour  is  implemented  by  the 
authorized  commissions.  This  principle  offers  the  advantage 
of  a  more  'rational  administration  on  the  Faculty  level. 

The  Academic  Senate  as  the  supreme  academic  authority  and  the 
Rector  are  in  charge  of  central  university  gover.nment .  On 
this  central  level  the  planning,,  coordination  and  control 
of  scientific  research  and  teaching,  the  various  activities 
of  university  institutions  and  university  management  are  to 
be  carri  ed  out . 

,  T|i^  longer  tern  of  offic^e  of  the  Rector  of  the  university  is 
/new;  the  direct  functional  term  of  office  is  two  years,  which 
are  preceded  by  one  year  a.s  pre-rector  and  followed  by  a 
year  as  pro-rector.  Thus,  a  greater  continuity  of  this 
managerial  function  is  to  be  ensured  in  the  interest  of  the 
uni versi  ty.  ' 

Administration 

—   K 

In  the  interest  of  a  more  efficient  university  administration 
central  institutions,  such  as  the  Rector's  Ofjfice,  th'e 
Bursar's  Office,  etc,,  will  be  structurally  ,r^^"  nforced  and 
adapted  to  modern  management  principles;  additional  central 
facilities,  such  as  data  centres,  large  equipment  divisions, 
research  1 nsti tutes, . etc .  ,  are  planned^  Especially  the  central 
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facilities  of  data  centres  and  large  equipment  divisions 


which  already  exist  at 


some  universities  (e.g.,  at  the 


Linz  School)  and  Faculties, are  expected  to  result  in  further 
rationalization  and  cosjt  savings  by  the  o'ptimal  use  of 
devices  and  equipment-  Above  all,  this  hold  true  for 
especially  comprehensive  and  expensive  technical 
installations,  the  EDP  centres,  which  are  used  both  for 
scientific  research  anc|  te^ac^huTg  a^nd  administrative  tasks 
as  well  as  for  the  library,  documentation  and  information 
systems.  The  above  advantages  also  refer  to  the  use  and  the 
adni ni stration  of  oth^r  expensive  larger  technical 
installations  and  devices  which  are  used  at  modern 
universities.  The  servicing  of  these  devices  and  equipment  by 
special   large  equipment  divisions  offers  the  following 
advantages  over  the  present  administration  through 
individual  departments  (clinics):  a  more  rational  use 
by  several  departments  -  e.g.,  electron  mi  croscopy' - ,  "^a 
better  servicing  and  maintenance  of  such  equipment  as  well  as 
a  greater  reliability  in  the  operation  of  equipment,  and 
finally  also  a  more  rational, use  of  personnel. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  university  administration  reform  to 
-'entrust  the  universities  with  more  tasks-than  so  far  and 
thus  tp  strengthen  their  autonomy. 

The  Academic  Council   is  a  real   link  betv/een  the  universities 
and  the  economy  on  the  one  hand  and  the  state,  eponomf'and 
society;  on  the  other;  in    the  draft  of  the  University 
^Organization  Act  it  has  been  structured  in  such-  a  way  that 
in  addition  to  the  groups  active -at  universities  also  the 
majpr  social   strata  are  represented. 

The  universities  ar^e  scTen  t  i  f  i  c  Ci  h  s  t  i  tut  i  on  s  with  a  social 
rcsponsibi;Lity;  fs  such  they  should  be  inttigrated  into  society 
and  its  developm'tent  and  serve  society  as  a  whole. 
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7.2.6      Expansion  of  counseUing  services. 

Sections  2.3.2  and  2.5.4  report  on  the  facilities  and 
activities  of  student  counselling  services.  Expectati ons . for 
better  orientation  of  students  and  better  information  of  the 
public  will  be  closely  linked  to  the  expansion  and  the 
changes  of  existing  facilities  and  the i>  me thods .  Detailed 
cost/efficiency  considerations  are  still  necessary. 
It  is  certainly  desirable  to  optimize  the  present 
counsel Hhg  model   in  which  various  agencies  give  information 
on  partial  areas;  it  should  be  assimilated  to  the  ideal 
type  of  an  "integration  model",  in  v/hich  the  counselling 
taskjs  efficiently  fulfilled  as  a  unit. 

Practical  experience  has  shown  that  no  separation  is  possibly 
between  professional  guidance  and  information,  b^ween  academi 
counselling  and  i^riformation  and  between  professional  gu"1dance 
and  academic  counselling. 

The  information  and  counselling  activities  should  be  gradually 
intensified:  ^ 

1.  profession  and  subject  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
demand  for  experts  as  opposed  to  individual  talents  and 
claims; 

2.  organization  of  studies,  study  programmes  offered, 
.  administrative  conditions  for  studying; 

3.  ^   social,  economic  margina.1  conditions  of  studies. 

Counselling  should  not  only  be  directed  toward  university 
,    students  or  secondary-school  pupils.   If  educational  guidance 
should* prove  a  suitable  control  instrument  the  Social 
structure  of  the  individual  decision-making  processes  must 
be  consider^^ed.  Young  people  will  hardly  decide  alone  on  their 
further^  course  of  education*  but  a  number  of  opinion-leaders 
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will  exercise  a  considerable  influence.  The  target  group 
of  "trainees"  should  not  be  limited  exclusively  to  pupils 
and  students.  The  possibilities  of  using  also  mass  media 
h^ve  to  be  investigated. 

Also  the  value  of  an  "orientation  semester"^  which  is 
so^metinis  discussed,  should  be  examined.  This  includes: 

1.  the  obligation  to  make  use  of  the  counselling  services 

2,  the  obligation  to  attend  courses  which  deal  with  the 
requirements  of  studies; 

3..  the  possibility  of  attending  courses  in  the  entire 

post-secondary  field  for  which  credit  will  be  given  at 
a  later  time. 
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In:><.  i  ajtionol  i  nation  of  planning 

Ihe  FederaV  Minister  of  Science  and  Research  has  the 
politica]  responsibility  for  the  institutions    of  higher 
'^leaT^inng  and  thus  also  for  university  plann^ing.  The 
in-frastrucTirr^^  required  for  the  planning  activities 
(e.g.,  d^ta  bank,  scientific  intelligence)  has  been 
developed  in  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Science  and  Research  and 
is  being  further  expanded. 

The  University  Organization  Act  will  create  the  necessary 
prerequisites,  so  that  decentralized  planning  and  development 
activities  are  intensified  at  the  universities  or  can  be 
started  in  some  fields.  The  right  to  ria^ke  substantiated 
requests  and  to  exerc i se  -pi ann i ng  functions,  respectively, 
is  envisaged  for  all  levels. 

There  should  be  an  interaction  betv/een  ini^tiative^ 'taken  in 
the  individual  fields  at  the  universities  and  the  overall 
planning  activities  of  the  Ministry. 

It  v/ill  be' important  to  bring  more/ rational  elements  Into 
universityv^evelopment.  Those  who  are  responsible  must  be  giv 
more  information,  hot  only  in  the  form-of  data,  but. also  in 
the  form  of  analyses.  The  decfsi  on^  a  i  ds  the  Ministry  lias  at 
its  disposal  in  responding  to  expansion  proposals  and  other 
wish.es  wilTbe  expanded  qual  i  tati  vely  and  quantitatively/ 
Guidelines  and  standards  are  being  developed;  they  should 
become  binding  for  the  Ministry  and  the  university  in  the 
course  of  time.  Thi^s  would  bring  about  a  situation  where 
applications  are  made  with  the  full  understanding  that  they 
will  be  examined  and  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  known  ' 
criteria.  The  prestige  of  scienpe  and  scientists  will,  at  l^a 
to  spme  extent,  no  longer  constitute  the  only  argi^ment. 
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1.1'    INSTITOTIONS  OF  IHGHER  LEARIIIKG  (Horhs^chulen  und  Universituten) 

UNIVERSITY  OF 'VIENNA    (Univerait&t  Wi^) 

1365  "foundatian- 

5  Faculties:    Catholic  Theology  ^ 
Lutheran  Theolggy 
Law  and  Politfical  Science 
Medicine 

Arts  and  Sciences 


UNI  VERSITY  ^OF'  GRA2      (  Univerqitdt  Gx^azr 

.    1585  "  foundation  .  ^  ^     ^  '  . 

V4  Faculties:  .    /  " 

1585  Theology  and  .philosophy 

.1779  Law 
*    .         1863  Medicine 


,ON-lVERSITY  OF  SALZBURG    ( Vnivereita't  Salzburg) 

1623      foundation  (comprised  Faculties  of  Theology,  Philosophy  ^ 

and  Law)  / 
-  '  1810  closing  of  the  University  of  Salzburg 

1962  re-establishment  of  the  University  of 

'  *  •  Salzburg 

1962  teaching  was  taken  up  at  the  Faculty  of 

Catholic  Theology 
1964  .  teaching  was  taken  up  at  the  Faculty  of 

Arts  and  Sciences  ' 
'     ,       1965    ,         teaching  was  taken  up  at  the  Faculty  of  Law 

Pl-ans  exist  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Faculty  of  Medicine 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  INNSBRUCK      ( Universitat  I  nnsbruck) 


1669  foundation 
1826  ' 


1857 
1869 
1966 

1969 


J 


re-established  as  a  university  with 
a  Faculty  of  Law  and  a  FacuVty  of 

^Aurts  and  Sciences       .  "  

Faculty  of  Theology   

Facul ty  of  Medicine 

establishment  of  a  Faculty  of  Civil 

Engineering  and  Architecture 

teaching  taken  up  at  the  Faculty  of  Civil 

Engineering  and  Architecture 


VIENNA  ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS 

( Akademie  der  bitdend^n  KUnste  in  Wien) 

I  ■ 

1692      foundation  of  the  AcacJ^my,  uniting  several  a/rt  schools 


reorganized  under  the  name  of '"Academy  of 
Fijj^'Arts"  ^ 


VIENNA  SCMOL  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICI-NE^^universi ty  status) 

( TierarztliaheyHoahschule  ynWien) 


\ 


1767      foundation  of  a  Pferdekur-  u.  Operationsschule 

(Horse  Treatment  and  Surgery  School)*  which  was  renamed 
k.k.  Thierarzney-I  nstitut  (Imperial  and  Royal  Institute 
of  Veterinary  Medicine)  in  1776.  — 
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1896 


1908 
1919 


after  several  improvements  reorganized  as 
k.u.k.   Thierarzney^I  natitut  und  Thier-  - 
drztliohe  Hochachule  (Imperial  and  Royal 
Institute  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine) 

right  to  award  the  degree  of  doctor 
named  "School  of  Veterinary  Medi'cine" 


6RAZ  SCHOOL  OF, TECHNOLOGY  (university  status) 

C  Teohniaahe  Uosohsohule  Graz) 

1811      establishment  of  a  school  of  science,  which  in  ^ 
1814      was^named  Joanneum.  From 

1827      onwards  special  technological  instruction  was  offered 

besides  ijsjruction  i,h  the  sciencesT  • 
1864      introduction  of  a  fundamentally  new  curriculum 
1872      establishment  o#  the  Graz  School  of  Technology  (university 

status) 

1955      three  Faculties:      Civil  Engineering  and  Architecture 
^  '  ^Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 

Sciences 


GRAZ  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

.    (  Hoahsahule  fur  Musik  und  (iar- 
,  stellende  Kunst  in  Graz) 

1815      foundation  of  the  music  association  f.or  the  Federal 
Province  of  Styria 

1948   ^  introduction  Qf  a  seminar  for  music  education^ 

r963  ^  taken  6verV6he  Federal  Government 

1970   ,  given  the  name  of  "Graz  School  of  Mus.ic  and 

Dramatic  Art"  '  *• 

1965      establishment  of  the  branch  of  the  School  iri 
Oberschutzen  (Burgenland) 

VIENNA  SCHOOLOF  TE£HNOLOGY  (university  status) 

,  ( Teahnisohe-  Hoohsohule  in  Wien) 

1815      foundation  of  a  k.k.  polyteahnisaheslnstitut 

(Imperial  and  Royal  Polytechn i cal  Institute),  which 
already  had  the  character  of  an  institution  of  higher 
learning-  ^ 

1872     Act  granting  the  Polytechn i cal  Institute 

university  status  and  giving  it  the  name  of 
"Vienna  School  of  Technology" 
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\ 


1901 
1955 


right  to  aV/ard'the  degree  of  doctor 
since  that  time  ^he  Vienna  School  of 
Technology  has  comprised  the  following 
three  Faculties: 

Civil  Engineering  and  Architecture  ' 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 
Sciences  ^ 


VIENNA  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  'AND  DRAMATIC  ART 


(  Hochsohule  fUr  Musik  und  dar- 
Atellende  Kunst  in  Wien) 
'   '  •  1 

1817      foundation  as  a  privati  four-year  music  school  combined 
'   with  .a  Ringing-school.  It  soon  expanded  into  a  regular 
conservatory  1  ^ 

^  1 
^   1909     taken  over  by  the  Goverhment  under  the  name 

of  "Academy  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art" 


1970      renamed  "School  of  Music  and 


Dramatic  Art" 


LEOBEN  SCHOOL  OF  MINING  AND  MEyLLURGY  (university  status), 

( Montaniatisahe  Hooheohule  Leoben) 


1840 


186.1 
1904 


foundation  of  a  Steierm&rkisoh-  St^ndisohe  Montananatalt 
(Mining  Sdhool  of  the  Estates  of  Sty^V-ia).  which  is 

considered  to  be  the  predecessor  6f  the  School  of 

Mining  and  Metallurgy  (universijty  status) 

opening  of  the  k.k.  Bergakademie  (Imperial  and  J^o^^ 

Mining  Academy) 

named  "School  of  Mining  'and  Metallurgy"  (universik^  

status),  granted  the  eight  to  award  the  degree  of  doctor 
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VIENNA  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART 


{  ItclLSQhule  filv  angewandte  Kunsd^  in 


1867      established  ^%^KunQtgewevhesohit.le  dee  SstevTeiohisohen 
MuaeUma  fUv  Kunst  und  Industrie  (School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  of  the  Austrian  Museum  for. Art  and  Industry) 

1970      renamed  "Vienna  School  of  Appl ied'Arts" 


SALZBURG  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND  DRAMATIC  ART  "HOZARTEUM" 

^      C  Bochsohule  fUv  Musik  und  dar- 
,    •  "  stellende  Kunst  ^^Mozavteum** }  ^ 

^  < 

1870      establishment  of  the  "International  Hozarteum 
Foundation" 

1880      transformed  into  a  public  music  school 
1914      transformation  into  a  conservatory 
1953      t^ken  over  by  -the  Government 

1970      named  "Salzturg  School  of  Music  and-Dramatic  Art 
''Mozarteum' " 

VIENNA  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  (university  status) 

(  Boohsohule  fUv  Bodenkultuv  in  Wien) 

1872      founded  as  ,k.k.   Hpchsohule  fiiv  Bodenkultuv  (Imperial 
and  Royal  School  of  Agriculture)  for  the  study  of 
agricul ture 

1875  ,   a  Department  of  Forestry  was  added,  which  in 
1883      was  followed  by  a  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
J906      right  to  award  the^  degree  of  doctor 
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VIENNA  SCHOOL  OF  ECONOMICS  (university  status.) 

(  Hoaksckule  fur  Welthandel  in  Wien) 


1873 


opening  of  the  first  independent  School  of  Economics 
with  university  status  at  the  Wienev  Handel sakademie 
(Vienna  Commercial  Schopl), 

1877      closing  of  that  s^chooT 

1898      opening  of  ^Exipovtakademie  (School  of 

Export),  which  in' 
1919      was  transformed  into  an  i ns t i tuti on  -  of 

higher  .learning  with  un  i  ve  rs  i  ty  "s  tatus  and 
renamffed  "School  of  Economics" 
1930      the  organization  and  th6  studies  were  newly 
regulated  an'd  the  School  was  given  the  right 
to  award  the  degree  of  doctor 


LINZ  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  STUDIES  , (un i versi ty  status) 

(  Hoohsohule  fur   Sozial-  und  Wirt- 
.  schaftswissensohaften  in  Linz) 


1962      foundation  by  a  Federal  Act       .  ; 

1966      teaching  taken  up  at  the  Faculty  of  Social 

Sc  iences  ,  Economi  cs  and  Law 
1969      teaching  taken  up  at  the  Faculty  of 
Technology  and  Science 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATIONAL  SCIENCES  IN  KLAGENFURT  (university  status) 

^  ^  ] 

(  Bo'oheohule  fur  Bildungawissen" 
•  -  aohaften  in  K  lag  en  fur t) 

197tr     founda^on  by  a  Federal  Act 

1972  opened  with  university  extension  courses 

1973  commencement  of  regular  studies 
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60 

272 

".69 

10? 

2?7 

1^5 

35 

26 

9 

42 

28. 

10 

41 

27 

1Q 

1 

1 

57 

2*/ 

'  10 

35 

26 

9 

2 

1 

1 

29 

19 

^25 

14 

6 

5 

1 

5 

5 

5 

5 

52 

5 

4 

2 

48 

1 

18 

15 

14 

8 

12 

1 

1 

10 

1 

13 

15 

5^ 

16 

46 

41 

15 

15 

38 

55 

59 

5 

8 

8 

112 

12 

12 

82 

9 

9 

30 

5 

5 

26 

11 

9 

2 

25 

9 

7 

1 

2 

2 

5 

5 

*2 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

75 

70 

5 

12 

42 

11 

jr 

8 

22 

5 

19 

4 

20 

8 

12 

1J>3 

69 

57 

32 

65. 

24 

15 

60 

^5 

22 

.1 

32 

5 

5 

4. 

4 

?8 

-1 

1 

26  • 

21 

20 

1 

20 

21 

20 

1 

6 

8 

0 

ERIC 


501 
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Table  7:      Austrian  and  foreign  reoular  decree  students  at 
universities:     by  universities,  Fa^uK'Ies  and 
0     study  programmes   (winter  semester  1973/74) 


Hoch'.chule,  Fakultat,  Studicnrichtung 

Univcrr>iLat  in  V/ien 

KntlioU  sclv-thcolosische  Fakultat 
KaLliol  i£,ch--fachtheologischc  und 

sclbiitandigc  rvcligionspdcln^^ogik 
Korabinlcrte  Religionsphdagogik 

Cvani',cliGch--Cheologische  Fakultat 

Rcchtr.-  und  staatswissenschaf tliche 
Fakul  CM 

Rccht^v;  LGscnnchaf  ten 
S  Uaa  Cr.'.:  i  i>  s  on  s  cha  f  ten 
So;:ioIof;i  schc  SLudi  cnrichtung 
Volkc>;;j  rLbchaCtlichc  Studicnrichtung 
Social-  und  \JirLsrhaf tsstatistik 

KediziniGCho  Fakultat 

Phi  losophiGche  FakUltat^ 

Studiur:!  irrcgulare) 

Univel'Gitat  in  Graz    •  •  • 

Katholiscli-thcologische  Fakultat 
Kathol  Lsch-facfitheologischc  und 

'scH>:.tandigc  Ueligionspadngogik 
Kombini  crtc  Rcligionspadagogik 

Ilcchtr-  und  s taatswissenSchaf tlich6 

Fal;ultat   

RcchtswissenGcliaf  tc  n 

Stnatswi  ssenschaf ten 

Volksv;i  r Lschaf  t3  ichc  Studi  cnrichtung 

Ucl^riebM/irtnchaf tliche  Studicnrichtung 

llcdi  xinischc  FakultcTt 

Phi  losophische  Falcultat 

St'.udiun  irrcgulcre   

Universitat  in  Innsbruck 

Katholi  ach-thcologir>che  l-V.cultat 
Ka t ho  1  i s c fa c h t h co }  og i r> chc  und 

sol  boLilndigc  Religionspadagogik 
Komb  i  n  i  o r  t  c» .  lie  1  i  g  i  o n r» J2^ad a  gog  i  k 
Philosophie  nn  der  Katholisch-theoloji- 

schcn  Falcultat 

Rochts-  und  staatsv;icsenschaf tliche 
Pnicul  Lv  t; 

Roc  1 1 1  f'\j  i  r»  ^  ens  c  ha  1 1  en' 

S  t  a  L  c  w  i  G  o  n  s  c  I M  f  1 0  n 

Volksu'irtDchaf  tl  ichc  Studicnrichtung 

l)c  t V  i  c b ru  i  m  c h a  f  1 1  i  c  he  S  tud  i  cnr  i  c  h  tung " 

Ui  r  tscha  r  tr>wif-.'ijcni;c  ha  f  tliche  G^Studium 

Mod i in  i  r» c he  Fa  Icu ]  t a  t 

Phil or.ophir.che  Falcul tat 


Inskriptionen  ordentlicher  Horer 
insgesamt         Inlander  Auslander 


23.177 

21.335 

1.842 

378 

338 

4o 

317 

282 

35 

61 

56 

5 

68 

59 

9 

3.831 

3.689 

142 

2.583 

2.5^*5 

38 

8o 

7o 

lo 

2o3 

192 

11 

839 

759 

8o 

126 

/  123 

3 

4.66o 

/         /  7 

4.o7o^ 

,  5VO 

14.146 

13.D88  . 

1.058 

01 

3 

O  .  OD^ 

o  .  u  ^ 

188 

186 

2 

147 

2 

HX 

1.823 

1.62o 

2o3 

697 

647 

DO 

61 

24 

•  37 

132 

91 

41 

933 

858 

75 

2.l3o 

-  1.727 

4o3 

4.673 

'  4.475 

198 

51 

47 

/. 

O  .  U  J  7 

2 . 34o 

263 

259 

46o 

222 

•  238 

45 

4o 

5 

17 

1 

46 

1.868 

1.331  ' 

537 

574 

431 

•  143 

5 

2 

3 

431 

263 

168 

8o5 

.6ol 

2o4 

53 

34 

•  19 

2.120 

1.7qq 

3.548 

2.625 

'  523 

502 


Tabellc  7 :  Fortsctzung 


Hochschulc,  Fakultat,  Studienrichtung 

Fakultat  fiir  Bauingcnieurv;esen  und 
Architektur 

Architcktur    '  ' 
Bau  ingcn  i  c  rwe  sen 

Wirtschaf UsingcnieuTOcsen  (Bauwesen) 
Vermessungswcsen 

Studium  irrcgulare 


Inskripcioncn  ordenUlicher  Ilurcr 
insgesamt         Inlander  Ausliindcr 


781 
462 
329 
lo 
4o 


58o 
272 
259 
.  lo 
39 


2oj  ^ 
13o 
lo 


Univcrsitat  in  Salzburg 

KaCholisch-theologische  Fakultat  ^ 
/  KaUholisch-fla^htheologische  und  selb- 
standige  Religionspadagogik 
Kombinierte  Reli^zionspadagogik 
^  Philosophic  an  der  Katholisch-Cheolo- 
gischen  Fakultat 

Rechts-^  und  sUaatswissenschaf tliche 
Fakultat  r 
Rechtswisscnschaf ten 
Staatswi  ssonschaf ten 

Philosophische  Fakultat 

Studium  irregulare 


4.369 

34o 

2  53 
64 

23 

5o6 
493 
13 

3.446 

77 


3  ♦834 
286 

211 

14 

4o6 
394 
12 

3.o87 

■  -  55 


535 
54 

42 
3 


loo 
99 
1 

359 
22 


Technische  Hochschule  in  l?ien  6.728 

Fakultat  fur  Bauingenieurv;esen  und  %* 

Architektur  I.880 

AvchiLetcCur  1.1  lo 

Baiiingcnicvm/osen             '  722 

Raumplanung  und  Raumbrdnung  48 

Fakultat  fiir  J:aschinem;esGn  und  Elektro- 

technik  2 ♦337 

Maschinenbau                                 '  1*009 

Elcktrotechnik                '  1.298 

Schif fs technik                                        -  3o 

Fakultat  fiir  Nntun^issenschaf ten  2,481 

Technische  Chenie              '  608 

Technische  Fnysik                             ,  5o4 

Vermes  sungs^;es  on                        ^  181 
Lchramt  fur  i^athcinatik,  Darstellende  I 
Geometric,  Physik,  Chemic  an  hohcren 

Schulcn     .  l45 

Gas-  und  FcucYungr>*technik  8 

Vers icherungoraithema tile  *            ^  99 

Techni£;che  nathemaUik  444 

RechCnCechni!:  159 

In forma tik                                           .  ,  321 

Gcistes-  und  natun;issenschaf ten  (neu)  .12 

Studium  irregulare  3o 


6,o57 

1.660 
994 
621 
45 

2,0|^3 
1.188 

2.285  " 

5Z3 
.  483 

166 


145 
6 

9o 
431 
134 
295 

12 

29 


671 

22o 
116 
lol 
3 

m 

254 
126 
llo 
18 

196 
85 
21 


2 
9. 
13 
25 
2& 


ERLC 


50 


0 


-  -4-96  - 


Tabclle  7:  Fortsot^unf* 


Inskriptioncn  ordenClicher  Horer 


Hochschule,  Fakultat,  Studicnrichtung 

Technische  Ilochschulc  in  Qxaz 

Fakultat  fiir  Hauingenieun^cisen  und 

Architcktur 

Architektur 

Bauingenieun^csen 

VJirtcchaf ts£n;>cnieun'7esen  (Bawesen) 
Vermes  sungs^;cson 

Fakultat  fyr  f laschincnwescn  und  Elektro- 

tcichnik 

Maschinenbau 

Elcktrotcchnik 

Verfahrcnstechnik-Papiortcchnik 
Wirtschaf tsin^cnicun;esen  .(Maschinenbau) 

Fakultat  fur  Natui-^s/issenschaf ten 

Technische  Chcrnie 

Technische  Physik 

Technische  totheuiatik 

Geistes-  und  k\itun;is sens chaf ten  (ncu) 

Studium  irrer^ulare 


insge^mt 
4 .030 

1.569 

558  , 
7o9 
179 
123 

•  1.790 
439 
789 
13o 
432 

671 
291 
183 
197 


Inlander 
3.o46 

l.o62' 

432 
393 
136 
lol 

1.375 

33o 
612 
83 
35o 

6o9 
243 
174 
1^ 


Montanistischc  Hochschule  ii^  Leoben 

Montangoolo^ie  i 

Angev;andte  Geo  physik 

GesteinshuCtem/cscn 

Bergwcs.isn 

Marks  chei  c'cwCjscn 

Erd61\;ej>cn 

Huttenv;eccn 

Montanmascliinenwcccn 

Kunststofftcchnik 

Werkstof  fv;is^nschaftcn 

Studiuni  irregulare 


7o7 
2 

32 

86 
^9 
121 
215 

5o 
157 

35 


541 


27 
64 
7 

V- 

164 
148 
118 
31 


22 
2 

3o 

61 
2 

39 
A 


IIoclTs6hule  fur  Bodcnkultur  in  V/icn 

Lanawjrtscl-jaf  t 
For  St-  und  IIoI;5\;irtGchaf  t 
Kulturtcchnlk  und  iJasscn/irtschaf t 
Lebencmi.ttci-  und  Gainings technologie 

Studium  irregulare 


i.244 

424 
182 
333 
3o5 


l.o63 

336 
155 
316 
256 


181 

88 
27 
17 
49 


Tierar;:tliche  Hochschule  in  Uien 
Tierar5:t]  jcho  Studicnrichtung 
Studium  irregulare 


/ 


687 
687 


596 
596 


91 
91 


/ 


ERIC 
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Tabcllc  7:  Fortsctzung 


Hochschule,  FakultaC,  SCudienrichCung 

Hochschule  fiir  l^lbhandel  in  Wicn 

VolkswirCschaf Cliche  SCudienrichCung 
SeCriobswirCschafCliche  SCudienrichCung 
Hande] swirCschaf Cliche  SCudienrichCung 
WirCschaf Cspadagogische  ^SCudienrichCung 
WelChandelswiss6ncchaf Cen. (Dipl.Kfm, ) 

SCudiuQ  irregulare  » 


Hochschule  fiir  Social--  un&  Jl^irCschaf  Cs-  - 
wissenschaf Cen  in  Lin2 

^ozial-,  wirCschafts-  und  rechCswissen- 
s chafe lie he  FakulCaC 
RechCswissenschaf Cen 
Soziologi sche  SCudienrichCung 
So^2iaJ.\;irCschaf Cliche  SCudienrichCung 
VolltswirCi,chaf cliche  SCudienrichCung/  ^ 
Be  Cr  i eb 5>\;i  r  Cs  c ha  f  C 1  i  c  he  S  Cud  ienr  ic  h  Cunjr 
UirCschafCbpildagogische  SCudienrichJ 

^Serial-  und  Uircschaf CssCaCisCik 

T  e  c  h  n  i  s  c  h  -  n  a  C  u  n;  i  s  s  e  n  s  c  hfir  f  C 1  i  c  hrfyP^  ku  l(»t  a  t 
Technischc  Physi!; 

LehranC  fur  ^'^ChemCik  fund  Pl^l^ik  an  hohc- 

ren  Schul^en  5  ^ 

Technische  IlaChemaCik  . 
KechenCechnik 
In forma Cik  y 

Geir.Ces-  und/ffaCurwis^senschaf  Cen  (neu) 
SCudiim)  irrc(^lare 

Hochschule  fur  Bildungswi^senschaf Cen 
in  Klcigcnfurt 


InskripCioncn  orde 


nC^licTTitrr--Ho 


.  insgesamC 

5.367 

24o 
2.743 
1.581 

46o 
343 


2.599 

2.032 

-n428 
'  193 
78 
111 
958 
235 
29 

'  565 
65 


Inlander 

4.847 

164 
2.489 
1.424 
455 
315 


'  / 

2.510 

1.969 
62  7 
19o 
7o 
lo6 
895 
234 
29 

559 
66 


Hcircr 
Auclcindcr 

•  52o 

■  76 
254 
157 
.  5 
28 


89 

83 
1 
3 
8 
7 

63 
1 

6 
1 


1 

6 


238 


230 


^issonschaf Cliche  Hochsclv.ilcn  InsgesamC  66.850   ^  58.613 


8.237 


ERIC 


505 

/ 


/ 
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Table  8:      Austrian  and  foreign  regular  degree  stuHonts  at 
the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  by  subjectsi 
(winter  fsemester  1973/7^) 


Pliiiosophische  Falcultat 

Pnilosophie  ^ 
Politische  Wissenschaft 
So/^iolocie  und  ICultun>7issenschaf t 
Pr.  yc  ho  lor;ie 
Piidagopik » 

Ur-^  und  rruhscr>chichte  ,  * 

Alte  Ceschichte  und  Altertumskunde 
^'li ttclalteplichc  Ceschichte 
Keue  Ceschichte 

Wirt;r.chaft£r-  und  So2ialgeschichtG  * 
OsCerreiobiGchc  Ceschichte 
Ostcuropaischc  Ceschichte 
^  Zoitf;c3chichtc 

Publi;iistik  und  Komniunikationstheorie 
Volicskunde 

Cesciiichte  ohne  nahere  Angabe 
Soisial,-  und  Uir^chaf tskunde  \ 
Kla3sir.che  Archaologie  und  Antike 
%  *  l^unstgeschichtc 

Antilte  Nuraismatik 
^      Hit  tela*  terlichc  und  Neuere'  Kunst- 
geschichte 
Kunstgeschichte  ohne  nahere  Angabe 
'  tills ilc\7ic Gens c haft 
Thcaten;issenschaXt  *  \ 

Allgemelne  und  indogermanische  Sprachr 
"  "  uissenschalrt 

t)eul:sche' und  nordischc  Philologie 
KXps-siBche  Phijologie  ohne  nahere  Angabe 
latein  •  ^ 

^'^^^  Cricchlsch 

Orienta] ische  Philologie 
Kn^;3i,<che  Phi^^Iogie, 

Romanicchc  PhiVlogie  ohne  nahere  Angabe 
Franzosinch 

Italicnisch  '  . 

Spanfach 
Por Lugiesi  sch 

Sla\7ische  Philologie  ohne  nahere  Angabe 
RuRsi  sch 

Tschechisch  '  [ 

Slo\;enisch 

Scrb9kroatisch  * 
Ubrigc  sla\;ischc  Hiilologien  ^ 
)3y^:r»ntinistik  und  Kcograzistik 
Oricntalistik 
.Arahist^k  ^nd  Islamlcunde 
Judc^iGtik*" 

IndolofJc  und  AlUiranistik  ' 
Agyptologic      ,      '      '     "  ' 
Afrikanistik 
Japnuologip,  Sinologle 
VolkcrhuncTa 


^  Insgesamt         Inlander       ^  Aus lander/ 


464 
101 
^10 
1.257 
435 
22 
13 
20 
30 
34 
^  31 
6 
9 

441 
72 
.917 
4 

'  64 
7 

8 

338 
.  213 
^29^ 

^^8 
1.237 
25 
117 
5 
1 

985 
1^5 
4o7 
39 
.  3 
1 

.95 
58 
1 

'  2 
4 
Z 
12 
5 
15 
14 
22 

\.  0 
8. 

4r 

122 


k^a96. 


9 

1.157 
24 
116 


1 
5 
2 

*3 

JL 
23 

5 
28 


16 


1 
31 
17 
45 

si 
80 
1 
1 

1 
37 
11 
lo 

2 


21 
lo 


2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
5 


9 
18 


5,0o  ^ 


-  499  - 


•Tabelle  6*  'Fortsetzunfi 


* 

Insgesamt 

Inlander 

Ausllind 

Mathematik 

-      90(5  . 

884 

16 

Logistik 

24 

22 

'  2 

Darstellendc  Geometric 

2 

2 

- 

Astronomie 

20 

18 

2 

Me tc or 0 logic  und  Geophysik 

53 

49 

4 

Physik 

464 

432 

32 

Atomphysik 

3 

2 

1 

Chcmie 

529 

485 

•  44 

Pharmakognosie 

8 

5 

3 

Ccographie,  Spclaologie 

361 

351 

10 

Ccologie 

71 

,60 

11 

•Mineralogie  vnd  Petrographie 

29 

•16 

13 

BoCanik 

115 

110 

5 

Diologie 

183 

175 

8 

Pataontologie 

13 

12 

1 

/ioologie  * 
AnChropologic 

252 

219 

33 

24 

19 

5 

NnCurgcschichCc  ohne  nahere  Angabe 

365 

363 

Lcibcscrziehung 

406 

396 

8 

Informatik 

35 

33 

2 

PharnicUie 

772 

722 

50 

Ubcrsetzei-*  und  Dolmetsch^tudium 

847 

699 

148 

Studienfach  nicht  angegebcn 

257 

239 

18 

PhiloGophischc  Fakultat 
P^losophie 

Soziologic  und  Kultun-7issenschaf t 

Psychologic 

Padagogik 

AlLc  CcschichCe  und  Alter tumskunde 
t;ittclaiecrliche  Geschichte 
.  IJeuc  Geschichte 
liirtschafCs-  und  Sozialgeschichte  , 
Osterreichische  Geschichte 
Volkshunde  ^ 
Geschichte  ohne  nahere  Angabe 
Klassische  Archaologie  und  Antike 

Kunstgeschichte 
Kunra.geschichtc  ohne  nahere  Angab^, 
I  ^us  il;ui  s  sense  ha  rt 

Al]  cmeine  und  Indogermanische  Sprach- 

^^isscnscluif  t 
Deutsche  und  Viordische  Philologic 
Tvlassischc  Philologie  ohne  njihore  Angab 
Lotoln 

J^nglischc  Philologie 

[^ODanische  Philologie  ohne  nahere  Angab 

i'rrn;',osir»ch 

Italicnisch 

Slav;ischc  Philologie  ohne  nahere  Angabe 
liussisch 


4.673 

98 
1 

277 
157 
2 
1 
2 

•  3 
6 
3^ 
2  75 

8 
69 
37 

4 

458 
e  6 
'  ,52 
525 
e  25 
130 
33 
27 
6 


4.475 

95 
1 

255 
150 
1 
1 
1 
'3 
6 
33 
270 


6^ 
36 

4 

438 
6 
52 
517 
23 
^^9 


198 
3 

22  , 


3 
1 

20 

h 

8 
2 
1 


33 
21 
6 


507 

i 
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Tabellc  6  *  ForCsctzun^^ 


Oric  Cali::tik 
Vbll'C/I.unde 

Darr-;  v':nende  Geonetrie 
Astro  "crac 

Mo tO'';'/o logic  und  Gcophysik 
GhcTr:^  c 

Fhar'^jl.o^nosie 
Ceogr'.piuc/  Speliiologie 
Geoftfic 

Mlnc>\  lo^ie  und  Pctrographic 

Botc^n:  k 

liiol  o;*ic 

PalaonLolo[^ie 

Zoolo^;i  e 

Naturf.CoChichte  ohnc  nahere  Angabc 
LeibDbci';:ichun^, 

Uhcr?ctycr-  und  Dolmetschausbildung 
SCudicnfach  nicht  an^^Ggcben 


Insgcsamt 


Inlander 


Auslander 


5 
2 

519 
6 
8 
lo 
143 
296 
2. 
137 
4o 
-8 
28 
118 

118 
185 
184 
296 
291 
38 


4 
2 

514 
^6 
7 
lo 
134 
268 

136 
35 
7 
26 
111 
4 

110 
185 
182 
288 
255 
36 


9 
28 
2 
1 
5 
1 
2 
7 

8 

2 

.  8 
36 
2 


Msi¥£E4l t ^^tt  Innsbruck 


Philosophische  Jal<;ultat  *  3«548 

Philosophie  60 

Psychologic                                                  -  411 

P;idago[>ik  153 
Ur-  und  FruhgcschichCe                                      -  17 

Alte  Goschichte  und  Alter tximslcunde  4 

llittclaltcrlicho  Gcschichtc  1 

'Jirtschaf ts-  und  Sozialgeschichte  1 

Osterreichische  Gcschichtc  '  2 
i\jblii;istik  und  IConmunikationstheorie           -  1 

VolkskTjpde                                '  10 

Gcschichtc  ohne  .nahere  Angabe  '  185 
^vlassischc  Arch^ologie  und  Antike 

Kunstgeschichte                             '  16 

ICunsUgcschi  ciate  ohne  nahere  (Angabe  j  60 

.;usikv;isGcn3chaf  t                               \  54 
Allgcmeine  und  indogcrmanische  ^prach- 

\7i.';f;cnschaf t  ^       '                    '  20 

Jeutsclie  und  nordische  Philologie  337 

Ivlassii.chc  Philclogie  ohne  nahere  Angabe  8 

-^tcin          '  25 

Jricchis^ch                             ^    ^  1 

YienCalische  Philologie  '  1 

^pglische  Philologie  261 

,;omaniJ>che  Philclogie  ohne  nahere  /jngabe  17 

Van/:6ci.',ch  49 

*tal icnisch  5  ' 

.panii>ch                    •  1 

^lauische  Philologie  ohne  nahere  Angabe  6| 

-;ussisch                          .              '  1? 
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Tabell-e  8  •  Fortsetzunfi 
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Mathematik 

DarstclLcnde  Geometrie 
AstronomLc 

Meteorologie  und  Geophysik 

Physik 

Atomphysik 

Chemic 

PhannahdgQOsie  ^ 
Ccogvaphle^  Spelaologle 
Gcologie 

Mineralogic  und  Petrographi6 
Botanik  ... 
Biologic 
Palaontologie 

Zoologie  *  ^  ' 

Naturgcschichfee  ohne  -nahere  Angabe 
Le  ibe  s  erz i ehung 

fhavmazie    '  \ 
'l^bct'sct^dcr-  und  Dolrctschstudium 
Studienfach  nicht  angcgeben 


Philosophische  Falailtat 

Philosophic  ^  * 

Politischc  Wisscnschaf t  ' 
Soziologie  und  Kultuwissenschaf t 
Psychologic  ^         *  > 

Pa<lagogik 

Ur-  und  Frul-igcschichte 
AltC/Geschichtc  und  Alter tumskunde 
Kit?tclalCor.lichc  Gecchichte- 
Ostcrrcichischc  Geschichte 
Publi7,j  slzik  und  ICoirrrunikationsthcoric 
Geschichte  ohne  naherc  /ingabe 
Klassischc  Archiiologie  .imd  Antike 

Kunstgcschichte  ' 
Kunstgcscliichte  ohne  naherc  Angabe 
Kusikv;isscnschaf  t 
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Russisch  .  / 
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Mineralogic  und  Petrographie 
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Tabelle  8':  Fortset^uii"' 


Naturgeschichte  ohne  niihere  Angabe 

Lclboserziehurfo 

Studienfach  nicht  angegeben 


Insge?amt 
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,  -149 
39  • 
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